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Art  L  1.  Paris  Revisited^  in  1815)  by  toatf  Brussels:  including 
I  Walk  oTcr  the  Field  of  Battle  at  Waterloo.  By  John  Scotty 
Author  of  a  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814)  and  Editor  of  the  CVampion. 
8to.  pp.  405.  Price  Pis.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

2.  intended  as  Materials  for  a  Memoir  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Protestants  (f  the  Department  Du  Card,  8yo.  pp.  56*  Prico 
Is.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

traditional  feud  Yvhich  has  from  a  remote  period 
^  existed  between  this .  country  and  France^  and  which 
difTerence  of  religion  and  conflicting  political  interests  have 
conspired  to  inflame  into  a  series  ot  inveterate  contests,  has 
occasioned  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  with  regard  to  their 
continental  neighbours,  *to  border  on  a  natural  antipathy. 
Erery  thing  glorious  in  our  annals,  according  to  the  usual  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term  glorious,  is  connect^  with  the  subju- 
fition  or  the  humiliation  of  France.  Cressy,  Poitiers,  and 
Agincourt,  are  themes  on  which  every  Englishman  exults  to 
dwell.  To  beat  the  French^  has  been  the  glory  of  our  navy, 
tod  our  peerage  has  been  swelled  with  the  reward  of  such 
ichieYements.  And  if  Spain  has  shared  in  the  feelings  of 
contempt  and  defiance  which  it  has  seemed  a  point  of  honour 
to  our  countrymen  to  cherish  towards  their  enemies,  that 
coontry  has  been  so  regarded,  chiefly  as  a  subordinate  ally 
of  our  great  rival,  or  on  account  of  its  relation  to  France  in 
tbe  detested  dynasty  of  Bourbon.  Those  times,  indeed,  are 
pne  by :  Bourbon  and  the  Pope  are  no  longer  our  enemies. 
Our  navy  has  other  flags  to  encounter,  than  those  of  which 
Ae  gloried  to  sweep  the  seas,  and  Nelson  himself  seems  al- 
Mt  forgotten  in  Wellington.  But  still  there  seems  to  re- 
•wo,  pretty  generally^  a  feeling  towarcb  the  French  nation, 
^ich  it  would  take  many  years  of  peace  to  subdue  to  per- 
bet  reconciliation ;  and  this  feeling  is  accoropanicil  witn  a 
if^Hig  misgiving,  that  the  policy  which  our  rulers  have  ado|>tcd 
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with  regard  to  the  afSmirs  of  France,  will  not  admit  of 
eaMnnient. 

But,  were  it  poasiblc  to  regard  the  French  othemin 
than  as  political  allies  or  as  ^litical  rivals,  to  regirt 
them  simply  as  our  fellow-men,  differing  from  ourselves  pHih 
ci|>aUy  iu  consetjuence  of  the  character  of  their  laws,  their  it. 
ligion,  and  Uieir  government,  the  present  state  of  Friaee 
would  present  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects,  on  which  we  could  fix  our  •(. 
tention.  To  what  cause  but  our  superior  moral  advanttfa, 
can  we  ascribe  that  difference  of  national  character,  on  whidi 
we  pride  ourselves  ?  or  in  what  other  light  can  wo  regard  tW 
vitiated  and  debased  |>opulation  of  France,  but  as  the  victkni 
of  evils,  theeOects  of  which  it  is  not  enough  that  wedepreoNe: 
they  must  be  traced  up  to  their  principles,  and  combated  m 
tlieir  remote  causes,  if  we  would  secure  ourielves  against  thdr 
invasion. 

Whatever  obscurity  may  involve  the  springs  of  action— tW 
fundamental  motives  of  conduct,  and  how  difficult  soever  it  loaj 
be  to  develop  the  process  by  which  tlic  individual  has  it- 
tained  a  certain  moral  bias  and  intellectual  character,  the  htbki 
ond  characteristic  manners  of  a  nation  are  the  result  of  a  mock 
slower  and  mure  obvious  process,  and  little  uncertainty  attachnti 
the  means  of  their  formation.  The  fate  of  dynasties  has,  indwd, 
often  been  decided  by  some  obstruction  caused  by  |>erhaps  a  w- 
nute  and  apparently  insigniheant  part  of  the  machinery  of  go¬ 
vernment.  But  the  moral  character  of  a  nation  is  not  subjem 
to  those  accidental  changes  which  deteriBine  the  fate  of  rulen, 
or  to  the  jiolitical  as|)cct  of  things.  Happily,  it  is  not  in  CW 
power  of  one  huiuaii  will,  to  inflict  any  but  pliysical  sufihrhg 
upon  a  nation,  except  it  be  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  i 
evil,  which  implicates  the  nation  that  endures  it,  in  the  guilt  of 
its  own  debasement. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  as  a  thing  agreed  upon  by  men  of 
all  parties,  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  French  (hemsdvoiy 
that  Uie  moral  condition  of  France,  at  this  moment,  is,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  cause,  exceedingly  deplorable.  Mr.  Scott’s  preMit 
work,  although  not  containing  much  that  is  essentially  Dev, 
will  be  received  as  further  evidence  on  this  point  The  wait 
of  public  principle  has  been  undeniably  conspicuous  throughoil 
the  lar^c  class  of  public  functionaries,  few  of  whose  0100 
appear  in  tlic  Dictionary  of  Weathercocks,”  without  three* 
four  marks,  each  indicating  a  change  of  political  principle.  A 
want  of  pMic  confidence  was  the  natural  result  of  a  serici  d 
such  tragneal  revolutions,  and  priveUe  confidence  also  hu  bi0 
destroyed  by  tlie  system  of  espionage  in  which  Des|>oti8iD 
its  only  security.  If  Paris  may  be  considered  as  preseithf 
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I  of  tiie  domestic  morals  of  the  nalioiii  nothing  can 

be  more  indicative  of  a  state  of  utter  deterioration.  To  com* 
plrte  the  melancholy  picture^  all  accounts  agree,  in  re|)reseut- 
the  religious  state  of  France  as  still  worse  than  its  civil 
ilale.  Among  tlie  Catholic  clergy,  a  few  whom  a  love 
of  their  country  and  a  sense  of  duty  impelletl  to  return, 
during  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  to  the  administration  of  pas¬ 
toral  duties,  may  he  found  sustaining  their  othce  with  disin- 
tffvated  fidelity.  But  the  greater  proportion,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
htTf  failed  to  embrace  the  more  beneficial  part  of  their  professcil 
religion,  and  if  not  infidels,  are  wholly  secular  in  their  views 
aad  motives.  On  such  men,  the  intolerant  dogmas  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  tlic  irritation  producc<l  by  ilieir  siip- 
poie<l  grievances,  roust  necessarily  have  a  higlily  aggravating 
tendency.  Even  among  those  who  hear  the  Protestant 
oame,  although  for  the  most  part  p<»ssessiiig  that  superior  libe- 
nlit^  of  stM>timent^  aud  thiit  love  of  lil>erty,  which  are  among  the 
rionous  eflects  of  the  Protestant  religion  when  consistently  em¬ 
braced,  and  which  iitiistever  render  them  obnoxious  to  a  despot; 
eren  among  the  Protestants  of  France,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  there  is  a  prevailing  deficiency  of  that 
beartfelt  and  effective  Chnstianity,  which  alone  cun  act  upon 
iodaiy  with  the  force  of  a  moral  antidote. 

Now,  we  contend  that  this  state  of  things  in  tho  opposite 
kingdom,  is  a  subject  which,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
peace  and  of  war,  of  commercial  or  political  intercourse,  deserves 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  every  individual,  how  inferior  soever 
hk  station,  in  a  free  country,  w  here  the  opinion  of  the  meanest 
iadiridual  has  a  certain  i  in  porta  iic*e,  as  a  unit  of  that  currency 
which  constitutes  our  moral  wealtli  i^et  it  be  known — let  it 
be  made  intelligible  to  all  cla>s€‘s,  why,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
freat,  and  what  constituti's  our  greatness.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
dMWD  from  the  fate  of  France,  that  political  liberty  is  chiefly 
nloable  as  being  (essential  to  moral  and  religious  freedom,  and 
tbit  on  the  iiule|)eiidence  and  separate  strength  of  each  class 
of  aociety,  and  of  each  member  of  that  class,  rests  the  whole 
of  our  collective  might  and  grandeur.  Let  it  further  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  whatever  tends  to  amalgamate  a  people 
>>to  a  passive  mass,  to  render  their  wills  the  mere  tributaries 
of  fear  or  of  interest,  to  deprive  them  of  individuality  and  of 
••dependence,  whether  it  be  by  the  ab8oq)tion  of  the  military 
ojitem,  or  by  the  undue  extension  of  government  influence, 
it  be  by  legalized  or  by  despotic  measures,  whether  it 
the  CTadual  operation  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  more 
spplicatiou  of  the  accursed  principle  of  expediency, 
w  Undeocy,  the  certain  result  of  such  a  system  of  things 
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ini  to  unclermiae  tbe  prosj>ority  and  accelerate  tiie  downdd  rf 
the  nation. 

Without  fearing  to  encounter  the  reproach  of  being  Jacobin 
or  alanuiats,  we  would  use  all  the  energy  we  possess,  is 
pressing  upon  our  readers  the  consideration,  how  far  causes  of 
this  nature  have  l)een  and  continue  to  be  in  operation  on  tbe 
Knglish  |K'cple.  It  is  perlia()s  the  worst  eflect  of  what  m 
tcrmetl  ]X}litic$y  to  tt\  tlie  attention  wholly  on  the  etnergeociei 
of  the  moment,  and  to  lead  to  a  disregard  of  all  considert* 
tions  which  scciii  to  n'st  on  theory,  as  only  incumbering  tbi 
practical  question.  It  is  now  our  boast  to  have  for  our  ni. 
■listers  practical  men,  and,  in  truth,  nothing  is  so  iroportut 
in  the  exigencies  of  tlie  moment  as  practical  adroitnesa 

*  Existing  circumstances'  being  once  allowed  to  circumsoribe 
tlie  views  of  the  politician,  the  precedents  of  history  and  tbi 
certainties  of  the  future,  form  around  the  }K)litical  horhoa 
a  twilight  into  which  he  is  not  tempted  to  |)cnetrate.  That 
is  scarcely  any  infraction  of  principle,  which  a  roan,  with  mo* 
fives  far  from  dishonourable,  without  any  wilfulness  of  crime, 
may  not  be  induced  to  consider  as  expedient,  and,  if  he  btto 
the  power,  to  adopt  us  necessary ;  and,  with  only  appareil 
i^sibilitles  opposed  to  the  convenient  measure,  he  wul  not 
fail  to  render  |dausible,  the  first  slight  deviation  from  tbi 
strictness  of  right. 

Indeed,  the  sup^K>se<l  purity  of  intention,  and,  in  coinparhoi^ 
the  sn|>erior  integrity  of  a  set  of  statesmen^  may  afford  thoB 
an  unhappy  facility  in  undermining  the  political  principles  of 
a  nation,  by  tlie  intnMlnction  of  a  system  of  expedieaej. 
When  once  a  degree  of  obloquy  can  be  cast  on  opposition  to 
a  free  government,  sufheient  to  deter  men  of  the  more  iD(xVh 
rate  cast,  from  venturing  tlieir  character  by  asserting  their 
rights,  the  first  step  is  taken  towards  the  creation  of  a  despo¬ 
tism  as  real  as  tlie  most  arbitrary  government.  It  becoiMS 
then  a  com|>arativcly  easy  task  to  awe  or  to  purchase  into  mb- 
jection  or  connivance,  Uic  turbulent  and  the  profligate.  Ii* 
f!uem*e  then  takes  the  character  of  power,  and  power  onceitf* 
rendered  by  tlie  many  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  can  newt 
be  recovered  but  at  tlie  ex|>ense  of  a  conflict  endangering  fbc 
interests  of  both. 

It  was  a  very  different  spirit  and  policy,  yet  maintained h 
perfect  and  reverent  subordination  to  the  authority  of  hw, 
tliat  actuated  the  men  who  were  the  founders  of  our  coiistitntioa- 
al  liberty,  in  their  resistance  of  the  impositions  of  tbe  rnont^ 

*  A  spirit  of  liberty,'  says  Hume,  *  had  now  taken  jioMmti* 
^  of  the  House  :  tlie  leading  members,  men  of  an  independeif 
^  genius  and  of  large  views,  began  to  regulate  their  opiniM 
«  more  by  the  future  coosequenocn  which  they  foreaaWi  till* 
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•  hj  the  former  precedents  ^hioh  were  set  before  them and 
llifir  remonstrances  to  the  king  were  founded  on  the  opinion^ 

<  tkmt  the  reammu  of  the  praikice  (there  alluded  to)  might  be 

*  friended  meek  farthery  even  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  aooient 

<  liberty  of  the  kingdom/*  A  species  of  reasonin§^,  how- 
fffr  cof^nt,  that  would  be  treated  very  li^^illy  by  the 'House 
of  Commons  in  the  present  day,  when  op|>o8ed  to  practical 
frpedieneg* 

lo  |)roceeding  to  contrast  with  the  causes  of  tlie  moral 
defition  of  this  country,  the  train  of  circumstances  iu  which 
the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  French  appear  to  have 
originated,  what  may  be  termed  the  economical  diiference  of 
the  two  countries,  will  be  found  to  have  been  not  the  least 
inportaiit  England,  confessedly,  owes  all  her  present  great¬ 
ness  to  her  commercial  character.  Her  maritime  ascen¬ 
dency  has  arisen  from  Ibis  circumstance,  in  connexion  with 
her  insular  situation ;  but  it  is  not  to  her  naval  glories,  nor 
to  her  national  wealth,  that  we  allude,  when  we  attribute  the 
greatness  of  England  to  commerce.  It  was  commerce,  as 
the  great  source  of  individual  wealth,  tliat  was  the  first  or 
most  powerful  means  of  raising  the  commoner  into  consi¬ 
deration,  and  of  completing,  by  tliis  means,  the  destruction  of 
the  feudal  system  in  tliis  country.  *  While  the  barons 

*  possessed  their  former  immense  property  and  extensive  ju- 

*  risdictions,  they  were  apt,  at  every  disgust,  to  endanger 

*  the  monarch,  and  throw  tlie  whole  government  iuto  con- 

*  fusion ;  but  tliis  confusion  often,  in  its  turn,  proved  favour- 
'  able  to  the  monarch;  and  made  the  nation  again  submit  to 

*  him,  in  order  to  re-establish  justice  and  tranquillity.  After 

*  the  power  of  alienations,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  com* 

'  mcrce,  had  thrown  the  balance  of  property  into  the  hands 

*  •/  the  commonsj  tlie  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  dispost- 

*  lions  of  men,  became  susceptible" of  a  more  regular  plan 
'  ef  liberty :  and  tlie  laws  were  not  supported,  singly  by  the 
'  authority  of  the  sovereign.* f  From  this  period,  then,  we 
■ay  date  the  creation  of  that  middle  class y  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  features  in  our  social  economy  ;  a  class 
Mtervening  between  the  arrogance  of  hereditary  rank  and 
the  helplessness  of  poverty,  yet,  by  its  interests  allied  to 
both ;  a  class  in  which  industry  and  all  tlie  commercial 
^ktnes  are  perMtuated  by  their  own  reward,  and  in  whidh 
the  domestic  affections  find  their  most  congenial  soil.  The 
occidental  benefits  arising  from  the  tendency  of  Commerce  to 
ibertlite  the  mind,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  8|ieculatioii 
0^  interest,  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  in  estimating  its  ef- 
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feels  on  tlie  national  character ;  but  the  point  of  view  ii 
which  its  importance  ap|)ears  the*  most  conspicuous,  is, 
operation  in  promotini^  tlie  circulation  of  wealth,  by  which 
means  all  the  objects  of  honourable  ambition  have  b^ 
dered  accessible  to  every  class  of  the  community,  their 
interest  in  the  ^neral  weal  has  been  incalculably  increased, 
while  the  influence  attache<l  to  wealth,  underived  from  |K)wer, 
and  independent  of  state  favour,  thus  vesteil  in  the  great 
bod^  of  the  |)eop1e,  has  constituted  a  substantial  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the 
usuqmtions  of  the  crown.  In  fact,  commerce  has  introduced 
that  counterpoise  into  the  social  system,  on  which  depeodi 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  The  depression  of  coroinefce, 
tlierefon*,  and  its  conse<|uent  effects  on  the  middle  classes,  ia 
eventually  resolving  them  into  the  old  feudal  distinctiona  if 
rich  and  poor,  may  he  conteinplatetl  as  an  unequivocil 
symptom  of  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  France  has  never  been  pre¬ 
eminently  a  commercial  country.  The  pro]iortion  of  her 
capital  employed  in  mercantile  s|)eoulations,  has  always,  wt 
Iw'iieve,  bfK'n  very  inadequate,  and  the  successive  wars  ii 
which  the  ambition  of  her  rulers  has  led  them  to  engage  for 
pur|H>ses  of  aggraiidi/ement,  or  from  enmity  to  this  country, 
have  entailed  tlic  most  injurious  effects  u{>on  the  industry  awl 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Nor  has  the  domestic  policy  of  *tlie  go¬ 
vernment  itself  betMi’  at  all  favourable  to  the  encouragement  of 
trade.  The  existence  of  commerce  is  incompatible  with 
deitpotittm.  It  is  well  known  how  much  this  country  is  indebted 
for  one  branch  of  her  manufactures,  to  the  revocation  of  Uw 
Edict  of  Naiitcs;  and  imposts  and  monopolies  have  had  tbeir 
share  in  retarding  the  progress  of  commercial  improvement  ii 
France.  Add  to  this,  that  the  corniption  and  |>overty  of  tbe 
old  feudal  nobility,  by  removing  the  strongest  check  upoa 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  monarch,  have  indirectly  concurred 
to  opposa  the.  iiidepeiidenc'e  of  the  people.  We  look  ip  viia 
for  any  class  in  France,  under  the  old  rigimcy  which  cai 
be  considered  as  answering  to  the  middle  order  in  EnglawL 
The  representative  system  of  legislature  in  this  country,  awl 
the  share  of  actual  judicature  vested  by  the  trial  by  jury  h 
the  general  body  of  the  ]>eople,  are  distinguishing  features 
our  national  policy,  to  which  we  may  ascribe  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  prosperity.  These  are  subjects  at  which  we  cai 
only  glance;  but,  not  to  speak  of  the  security  of  the  individual! 
which  is  effected  by  the  latter,  and  the  way  in  whidi  tkf 
general  interests  of  the  nation  are  guarded  by  the  fonnsr! 
there  has  been  provetl  by  experience  to  result  from  these  pro¬ 
visions  of  our  constitution,  au  intelligent  but  implicit  deferei» 
to  tlie  laws,  absolutely  inde|)endeDt  of  tlie  sentiments  with 
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whk'h  Uie  personal  or  the  political  characters  of  the  monarch 
tod  his  ministers  may  he  regarded.  The  loyalty  of  a  French- 
nan  to  the  person  of  Le  Grand  Monarqne^  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  only  tie  which  attached  him  to  the  (government, 
unless  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  connected  with  the  state 
by  a  share  in  its  emoluments.  A  Frenchmairs  patriotism, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  a  French  writer,  himself  a 
royalist,  consisted  in  loyalty  to  his  king  oa  the  repre$enta^ 
tire  of  hi^  country.  It  was  not  so  much  to  a  country,  then, 
u  to  a  kingdom,  that  he  belonge<i ;  and  when  the  power  of 
the  king  ceased,  he  ceased  "to  be,  at  least  in  feeling,  a  subject. 
Now,  it  is  very  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  hold  tlie  vices 
of  bis  sovereign  in  indignation,  and  even  his  |>erson  in  utter 
contempt,  yet  to  possess  an  abstract  regard  for  the  monarchy, 
quite  as  beneficial  as  a  blinder  sort  of  loyalty  to  the.  prince, 
and  connected  with  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm 

10  all  his  civic  capacities.  In  England,  laws  arc  the  monarch's 
nile  and  the  people's  safeguard,  the  common  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  former  and  of  the  rights  of  the  latter.  But  should 
the  crown,  by  the  multiplication  of  peerages  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  by  an  extension  of  secret 
influence  in  the  lower,  ultimately  undermine  the  representa¬ 
tive  system,  till  tlie  laws  shall  be  altogetlier  at  tlie  mercy 
of  its  dictation,  and  the  people  find  themselves  deprived  of 
ail  legislative  power,  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  ill-fated  Cas- 
landra  to  predict,  that  as  to  the  proud  structure  of  our  con- 
ititutional  liberty,  it  will  come  to  be  said,  Fuit  Ilium  ! 

Against  this,  or  any  similar  danger,  our  only  preservative 

11  to  be  found  in  that  safeguard  of  all  our  constitutional  pri¬ 
vileges,  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Without  this,  indeed,  all 
the  other  features  in  our  political  system,  which  constitute  it 
the  admiration  or  the  envy  of  foreigners,  would  be  but  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  liberty.  In  this,  the  spirit*of  liberty  itself,  surviving 
the  perishable  forms  of  legal  compact  which  its  plastic  agency 
hM  moulded,  provides  for  the  operation  of  decay,  and  the  in¬ 
cident  changes  or  disorders  ox  the  system,  by  the  constant 
supply  of  vital  energy.  The  freedom  of  the  Press  has  been  the 
nett  means  of  perpetuating  all  our  civil  and  religious  riglits, 
hy  presenting  itselr  In  the  shape  of  moral  resistance  to  the 
socroachments  of  physical  power.  It  preserves  the  people  free, 
hy  contributing  to  make  them  deserving  of  freedom ;  and  at 
it  ori^nates  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in  the  letter  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  it  serves  to  fix,  not  the  authority,  but  tlie  inter- 

Ktion  of  law,  exhibiting  the  growtli  of  the  public  mind 
nd  the  institutions  of  political  wisdom,  and  opposing 
Ihe  irresistible  might  of  popular  opinion,  to  the  authority  of 
power. 
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I  jet  us  Dot  i>c  Kupposcd  to  be  wanderiog  from  our  oljeet, 
Dvhieli  is  to  take  oceosiou  troiu  the  present  state  of  France,  ta 
contrast  the  causes  of  its  rooral  and  political  disorders  with 
those  which  haTe  contributed  to  our  su|)erior  pros|)erity.  it 
lias  bet'll  customary  to  advert  to  the  licentiousness  of  tks 
French  court,  tlu'  degradation  of  the  clergy,  the  enlightened 
and  bi'iicvoleut  labours  of  the  Encyclou^ists  and  other 
a|>ostles  of  atheism,  and  tlie  financial  embarrassments  cf  the 
ministry,  as  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Frcncti  lieio* 
lution,  and  undoubtedly  each  of  these  materially  contributed  to 
accelerate  the  catastrophe  of  the  nation.  But  we  may  ^ 
still  further  back.  The  seeds  of  Revolution  require  masy 
years  to  mature  them,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  germinate,  it 
the  slow  deposite  of  ages.  8uch  was  the  political  state  of 
France  before  the  revolution,  that  had  not  its  moral  conditios 
been  equally  had,  and  indeed  worse,  any  change  must  htu 
been  U'lieficial ;  nor  is  it  yet  callable  of  being  fairly  decided, 
wlietlier.  in  its  ultimate  eflects,  tJie  revolution  is  to  be  coaii- 
dercil  us  having  been  beneiicial  or  not.  Let  us  revert  to  tbs 
religious  state  of  France  prior  to  that  event. 

It  is  periectly  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  nothing  approxi* 
muting  to  an  enlightened  toleration,  with  respect  to  religioin 
opinions,  ever  pievuiliHl  in  France,  either  in  the  (lolicy  of 
the  rulers,  or  in  the  sentiments  of  tlie  |)eople.  In  some 
])arts  of  the  kingdom  a  eoiisiderahlc  number  of  Protestants  hsve 
nevertheless  continued  to  reside,  some  of  whom  have  enjoyed  sde- 
gree  of  opulence,  but  the  oppression  to  wliich  they  were  constantly 
ex|M)so4l  has  reiidereil  their  condition  widely  ditlerent  from  that  of 
their  tellow-siihjects.  The  Author  of  the  Notes  for  a  Me* 

inoriul  relative  to  the  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the 

South  of  France,'*  begins  his  appeal,  by  adverting  to  the 
fact  that 

*  Since  tlic  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Protestants  of  France  have  successively 
lost  all  the  edvontages  which  Henry  IV.  had  granted  them.* 
•  The  Edict  of  1787,  granted  by  Louis  XVI.  in  acknowledgiitf 
the  legitimacy  of  Protestant  marriages,  and  of  the  ofiipring  m 
those  marriages,  contained  something  generous,  although  it  could 
not  be  termed  strict  justice ;  but  this  Edict  was  far  from  graotiiy 
to  the  Protestants  privileges  equal  to  those  enjoy^  by  the  Ci* 
tholics.’ 

It  has  been  adduced  as  a  crime,  a  proof  positive  of  covert 
sedition,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  of  1816,  that  the 
IVotestants  of  1789  hdield  writhout  regret  the  downfall  of 
a  monarchy  which  had  been  characterized  by  bigotry  and  op¬ 
pression  ;  and  it  has  been  another  ground  of  malevolent  ac¬ 
cusation,  that  they  felt  the  value  and  rejoiced  in  the  possesikM 
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if  I  full  toloratiou  uudcr  Uic  usurpation  of  a  man^  who,  what* 
fTur  were  his  vices  ami  his  crimes,  hacl  tliis  claim  to  their  |^a* 
titucle.  But  we  return  to  the  consulcration  of  the  State  of 
France  in  a  religious  view,  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Xbe  only  religion  established  or  protected  in  that  kingdom, 
ira$  the  Koiiiish  superstition,  or,  in  another  word  more  etn- 
pliatic  from  the  accumulated  force  of  a  thousand  horrid  asso- 
ci^us,  Popery.  Popery,  however,  although  we  believe  it 
to  be  essentially  unchanged,  and  unohanp^eable  under  every  modi* 
bcation,  conveniently  accommodates  itself  to  the  manners  of 
the  people  who  receive  it.  In  Spain,  •  Po|)ery  is  rank  bigotry 
tod  exterminating  cruelty  ;  in  Italy,  it  assumes  the  shape,  or 
nther  forms  the  veil  of  licentiousness  ;  in  Germany,  it  is  gross 
infidelity ;  in  France,  its  peculiar  feature  was  empty  pageantry, 
beiug  at  once  a  state  engine  and  a  national  amusement.  The 
duracters  of  the  clergy  answered  to  the  religion  to  which  they 
were  attached.  They  were  a  class  in  which  piety  was  still  moro 
rare  than  talent.  There  were  few  Bossuets,  but  a  Fenelon  was  a 
prodigy.  They  were,  finally,  a  class  burdening  the  people, 
but  de|)eudent  on  the  State. 

All  tliat  has  been  suggesteil  as  to  the  im|M>rtance  of  a 
w^ile  clans,  and  of  a  counterpoise  in  the  opulence  of  the  com- 
mooor  to  the  |)ower  of  the  peer  and  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
applies  to  shew  the  extremely  (lernicious  influence  of  this  vast 
BUS  of  inert  population,  circulating,  witliout  imparting  energy 
or  becoming  assimilated  in  its  circulation,  through  all  the  veins 
of  the  body  politic.  The  clergy  of  France  were,  as  the  clergy 
of  an  endowed,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  an  exclusive  religious  eatablish- 
ment  must  necessarily  be,  a  8|)ecies  of  nobility,  difieriog  from  tho 
nobility  principally  in  this,  that  they  had  only  a  life  interest  in 
the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  and  that  they  held  their  rank 
Bore  immediately  in  fealty  to  the  monarch  :  a  confederacy, 
rather,  having  interests  separate  from  those  of  otlier  citizens,  tlio 
gradations  of  which  were  externally  collateral  with  all  ranks  in 
weiety,  yet  still  distinct  from  all ;  the  whole  really  forming  a 
pwjiondcrating  accession  to  the  aristocracy,  yet,  in  strict  alliance 
whh  the  State. 

But  in  the  case  of  .the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood,  there  is 
mother  circumstance  which  still  more  forcibly  illustrates  its 
uxxMnpatibility  with  national  independence.  The  spirit  of  the 
especially  in  the  most  powerful  of  its  ecclesiastical  in* 
<^>rporatioDs,  moulded  every  member  of  that  priesthood  to  one 
^>ose,  and  tliat  purpose  utterly  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
luod,  being  no  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  domination  over 
^  intellect  and  conscience.  All  other  objects  of  their  ministry 
vere  lubordinatc  to  this.  For  this  purpose  they  framed  their 
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leainie  with  ike  temporal  monarcli ;  and  the  success  ariUi  whU 
the  C'ardinal  toiled  in  the  cabinet,  and  tlie  Confessor  in  tki 
chnniber,  is  matter  of  history.  To  a  nation  held  in  this  tas. 
fold  bondage,  infidelity  seemed  to  display  the  charms  of  enfru* 
chisement,  and  no  wonder  it  was  greedily  embraced.  Nor  wi 
all  the  Hplendours  of  Ad^rc  nor  will  all  the  armies i( 

8t.  I >ominick,  recover  the  Fn>nch  nation  to  a  cordial  subjectioa 
to  Fopery.  Yet,  tins  is  to  be  the  established  religion  if 
France ! 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  government  to  confer  religion oi 
a  nation  :  we  will  go  further  and  affirm  that  it  is  not  in  hi 

IK)wer  to  benefit  the  interests  of  religion  by  its  inteiferenoe.  *lt 
las  long  been  shewn,  that  premiums  and  monopolies  origiaaly 
designed  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  have  b^n  rather  inji- 
rious  than  otherwise,  by  interfering  with  its  natural  coone. 
Light  will  find  an  entrance,  and  water  its  level.  All  the  iM 
wliidi  governments  can  render  to  truth,  to  moral  and  religioot 
knowledge,  and  to  freedom,  is  comprised  in  this,  Remove  the  ob¬ 
structions.  Institutions  which  originate  with  the  |>eople  then* 
selves,  will  always  be  most  adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  and  stiio* 
they  will  partake  of  the  character  of  tliose  who  framed  them,  thw 
will  always  be  most  efficient,  and  best  proportioned  to  (he  actmil 
want.  It  is  schlom  that  the  bestowments  of  a  government  IR 
wisely  made,  or  graciously  received.  It  is  the  glory  of  England, 
that  all  that  is  munificent  in  her  charities,  all  that  is  patrioticin  her 
Institutions,  her  noblest  achievements,  her  commercial  great* 
ness,  but  above  all,  her  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
have  proceeded  solely  from  the  people,  have  been  the  natural 
product  of  faculties  freely  exercised,  and  principles  actively  ia 
operation  ;  and  the  gr^tness  of  our  government  consists  in  *ite 
resting  on  the  wills  and  resources  of  such  a  people.  Tbb, 
then,  IS  the  thini  point  of  contrast,  which  the  circumstance!  rf 
the  English  people  exhibit  to  tliose  of  France.  We  have  aa 
eudow^  hierarchv,  but  it  is  disarmed  of  spiritual  power ;  tad 
although  admitted  in  its  higher  ranks  to  a  share  in  the  legiila* 
live  functions,  it  is  excludcnl  altogether  from  the  executife* 
The  interests  of  the  English  Clergy  arc  much  more  cloady 
united  with  those  of  the  people,  than  those  of  other  countries, 
tlie  single  circumstance  ot  the  abolition  of  celibacy  being  attended 
with  tlie  roost  important  benefit.  Lastly,  by  the  increased  tole¬ 
ration  of  religious  opinions,  the  people  are  in  a  great  measurekA 
to  the  free  and  uncontrolled  supply  of  their  moral  wants,  ^ 
tlie  heart  cannot  in  this  respect  be  deceived :  at  least,  tlie  Bibb 
shall  direct  the  diseased  mind  to  its  cure,  and  the  wounded  hetrt 
to  its  Comforter. 

One  more  circumstance,  wc  cannot  unfortunately  term  M  s 
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poiat  of  contrast,  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  in  contemplating  tlie 
p^nt  state  of  France,  as  an  auxiliary  cause  of  its  present 
Sfbisetnent,  and  this  is  tear.  The  national  xanity  of  the 
fieocb,  has  ever  busied  itself  with  dreams  of  conquest,  and 
projects  of  invasion.  The  portfolios  of  the  minister  have  been 
fwelled  with  surveys  and  plans  for  carryin|^  into  execution  tra¬ 
ditional  schemes  of  this  nature.  Arbitrary  monarchs  would 
iad  it  politic  to  devise  measures  for  be^iliu^  the  nation  and 
employing  the  army,  and  the  temper  of  the  French  has  led  them 
to  be  at  all  times  satisfied  witli  the  glory  for  which  they  suf¬ 
fered  and  paid.  France  has  stood  prominent  in  the  annals  of 
l^ous  achievement  as  a  military  nation  ;  but  a  military  nation 
cannot  be  a  free  nation.  The  very  means  of  levying  aur  at  plea- 
lore,  is  too  great  a  trust  to  be  committcil  with  impunity  to  the 
bands  of  any  ruler,  because  the  possession  of  those  means  makes 
it  his  interest,  to  j>erpetuate  war.  War  can  be  carried  on 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  the  necessity  for  repairing  the  ranks  inowedilown  by  the 
cannon  operates,  leads  to  invasions  on  the  personal  independence 
of  the  subject,  to  the  desiruction  of.  the  sacredness  of  individual 
will.  The  brilliant  prospects  of  advancement  which  the  army 
bolds  out  to  younger  branches  of  families  in  the  higher  orders, 
is  another  circumstance  of  prejudicial  influence  on  the  beat 
interests  of  society  ;  and  the  extended  patronage  and  in¬ 
direct  influence  which  war  throws  into  the  hands  of  the 
State,  is  so  much  deducted  from  popular  independence.  On 
these  accounts,  then,  the  nation  which,  seduced  by  vain  glory, 
or  precipitated  by  false  (>olicy,  aims  at  seciiriiig  a  military  pre- 
eniinence,  is  cherislii II g  a  passion  fatal  to  her  civil  freedom,  her 
commercial  prosperity,  her  domesiic  virtues,  and  Iut  true  in¬ 
terests.  And  what  is  this  military  glory  which  has  tx>ns|)ired 
to  ruin  France,  to  devastate  Eur(^,  and  which  threatens  to  rc- 
plange  the  nations  in  barbarism?  The  glory  of  successful  murder, 
10  which  men  arc  the  agents  and  demons  only  the  spectators  ! 
0  high  heroic  sainted  valour  !  the  service  ot  Moloch  was  less 
htal  to  human  happiness  than  tjiine. 

*  It  remains,*  then,  as  Mr.  Scott  justly  remarks,  *  for  ourselves 
to  provide  for  the  future,  and  to  render  our  country  an  exception  to 
tbe  common  history  of  nations,  which  generally  commences  political 
>od  lociid  decline,  from  the  apex  of  military  fame.  U  is  true,  that 
the  exertions  necessary  to  attain  to  the  latter,  have  a  debauching  aa 
^  as  an  exhausting  tendency, — but  Britain  has,  more  surely  and 
than  any  other  State  ever  had,  the  principles  of  counteraction 
•ad  renovation  within  herself.  The  great  matter  b,  that  men  of 
^uence  and  power  among  ua,  should  see  with  a  clear  eye  into  what 
the  very  euence  of  the  strength  of  Great  Britain^— and  have 
good  enough,  and  intellects  sound  enough,  to  dispose  them  to 
themselves  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  only  real  vital 
phnaplc  of  their  country's  pre 'eminence  hitherto/  p.  2^, 
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This  is,  *  the  great  matter;^  and  whether  ornotii 

alioiild  bt*  found  entirely  to  ai^rt^  with  this  iotellic^t 
spirited  writer,  as  to  what  Uiat  vital  principle  is,  which  coani. 
luted  the  strent^Ui  and  pre-eDruieii(*e  of  Great  Britain,  we  fui* 
accord  wiih  the  general  tenor  of  his  mimrks  ;  and  we  extiwt, 
with  a  hi^h  dei^ee  of  pleasure,  the  following  admirable  in¬ 
flections. 

*  'T  he  political  institutions  of  society  are  at  least  ns  far  fromhanw 
rcachinl  perfection,  as  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  if  change  J 
experiment  are  not  so  practicable  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  yw, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  miselticvous  to  tamntT  with  them  bur  whenthi 
occasion  is  clear,  the  opportunity  striking,  and  the  call  urgent,  it  ■ 
dangerous  and  guilty  to  withstand  those  great  invitations  which  a 
intervals  summon  mankind  to  improve  their  condition.— It  would  bt 
stupidly  base  to  set  dow’n  all  these  disturbances  that  have  of  late  yean 
agitated  Lurope,  to  a  w  ilful  and  unfounded  temper  of  popular  iotub 
ordination : — the  convulsion  can  only  fairly  be  considered  as  a  naui- 
ral  working,  accompanied  with  painful  and  diseased  symptoms,  bol 
occasioned  hy  the  grow  tii  of  men’s  minds  beyond  the  institutions  tha 
had  their  origin  in  a  very  inferior  state  of  information.  Nor  should 
Kngland  consider  herself  out  of  the  need  of  advancing  herself  furtlMr, 
because  she  is  already  advanced  beyond  her  neighbours  ;  on  the  cou* 
irary,  her  strengtii  and  w  isdom  lie  in  maintaining  her  wonted 
rogativc  of  being  the  tirst  to  move  forward  in  a  safe  road,-^offinl 
catching  the  bright  prospect  of  further  attainments,— and  securing 
for  herself,  in  the  independence  and  fortitude  of  her  judgment,  what 
others  tardily  copv  from  her  practice.  The  vigorous  habits  of  actioi 
and  thought,  which  her  rulers  have  found  so  valuable  in  the  latt 
struggle  for  national  fume  and  pre-eminence,  are  only  to  be  presenredi 
as  they  were  engendered, — namely,  by  admitting  popular  opinion  to 
busy  itself  with  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  country,  to  exercise  iudf 
freely  on  the  character  of  its  political  establishments,  to  grapple  on 
even  ground  w  ith  professional  and  official  prejudices  and  prepoMi* 
sions,  and  finnlly»  to  knock  every  thing  down  that  does  not  stand  fim 
in  its  own  moral  strength. — This  is  England’s  duty  to  herself,— and  10 
the  world  at  large  she  owes  an  equally  sacred  one  :  viz.  so  to  regulM 
tlie  application  of  her  influence  and  power,  that  it  shall  onp^  no 
tendency  to  good, — that  it  shall  never  be  available  to  evil  and  bigotW 
designs,  masking  themselves  under  canting  professions,— but  juiti^ 
those  loud  and  confident  calls  which  she  has  ever^  where  ad* 
dressed  to  generous  hearts  and  fine  spirits,  demanding  that  they 
should  feel  and  join  her  cause  as  a  common  one  for  the  nonouTi  tM 
interests,  and  the  hopes  of  human  nature.’  pp.229 — 232. 

Mr.  Scott  proceeds  to  remark — but  tJie  |>opularity  of  m 
former  volume  w  ill  secure,  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  an  exteiMi^ 
cirixilation  for  bis  pnwnt  work,  and  we  need  not  tliercfore  swsi 
tins  aiiicle  with  further  quotations — that  ‘  It  may  be  doubted^ 
whether  this  country  has,  in  every  respect,  ‘  duly  roaintaitw 
*  the  high  ground  on  which  sbe  sssumes  to  stand.*  lie  oUufbi 
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ii  stronij  terms,  to  the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  En^Ksh  Go- 
tfmmrnt,  in  conveyinij  ‘  the  sig^ns  of  personal  esteem,’  to  tliat 
imbecile  uiul  execrable  tyrant  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Tvhom  he 
jastly  designates  as  ‘  an  ung^ratefiil  despot,  an  enslaver  of  hia 

*  people  contrary  to  law,’  *  an  usurper,’  who  ‘  ouc^ht  to  be 

*  deemed  tpiite  as  distasteful,  if  not  so  duns^erous’  a  one,  as 
Rona)>arte.  He  calls  upon  the  nation  to  prove  that  it  was,  as  it 
wts  pretended,  *  in  pure  indig^natioii  a^inst  tyranny,  and  tho 
‘  pretensions  of  villainous  imposture,  that  she  fought  in  Spain,— 

*  and  not  solely  at^ainst  Buonaparte  as  the  enemy  of  Eni^land’s 

*  teas  and  muslins,  her  severe  maritime  code,  and  her  suspiciouti 

*  Indian  conquests  !’  and  he  concludes  with  manfully  utfirming, 
in  a  s|)irit  worthy  of  an  Englishman,  that 

*  No  one,  surely,  now-a-days,  will  be  found  in  this  country  to  main¬ 
tain  that  mere  birth  alone  constitutes  royal  legitimacy.  If  so  narrow 
m  interpretation  were  that,  according  to  whicn  the  principle  is  under¬ 
stood  by  that  combination  of  persons  in  authority  over  society  who 
have  done  so  much  to  render  it  paramount,  and  who  say  they  are 
moifcd  to  keep  it  so, — mankind  would  have  much  leas  reason  for 
congratulation  than  they  are  instruettd  to  believe  they  possesa. 
The  glory  of  the  people  of  England  has  been  well  proved  in  what  they 
have  sustained  and  achieved, — tlie  chief  glory  of  their  rulers  remains 
Hill  to  be  proved.’  p.  23S. 


We  do  lio|>c  and  trust,  that  tlie  asserter  of  these  worthy  sen¬ 
timents,  will  never  be  either  tempted  by  interest,  or  impelled  by 
■eoessity,  to  swerve  from  the  Hoe  of  honourable  and  patriotic 
iode|)endence. 

Mr.  Scott  makes  no  allusion  to  the  subject  of  the  disturbancee 
ia  the  South  of  France.  He  probably  had  not  at  the  time  the 
requisite  aafa,  on  which  to  iorin  a  competent  opinion  of  their 
real  nature.  The  public  will  not  much  longer  be  the  sport  of 
contrary  opinions  on  this  subject*  The  painplilet  afhxed  to  the 

Cvsent  article,  translated,  and  we  are  lorry  to  say,  badly  trans- 
ted,  from  the  French  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  himself  a 
■wHerer  and  an  exile,  will  serve  to  convince  the  most  in¬ 
credulous,  we  imagine,  that  they  have  had  a  religious,  not  a 
political  origin,  that  they  have  assumed  a  most  malignant  cha- 
nctor,  and  that,  iiiasrifuch  as  not  a  single  instance  can  be  ad¬ 
duced  of  the  agents  in  those  infamous  transactions,  having  been 
l^tHight  to  condign  punishment,  the  French  government  has 
incurred  a  degree  of  implication  in  them,  from  which  it  is  impe¬ 
riously  called  upon  to  discharge  itself.  The  Author  of  the 
Memorial  asks, 

*  Will  the  kind  of  protection  wliich  is  now  granted  to  the  Protes- 
tints  of  Nismes  be  of  long  duration  ?  The  Protestant  powers  who 
htve  overthrown  the  Government  under  which  they  were  protected, 
•b^uld  at  Icait  became  their  protectors.  It  would  be  truly  worthy 
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their  dignity  to  befriend  the  Protestants  of  France*  afler  hariM 
replaced  the  Pope  on  his  seat ;  and  contributed  to  the  re*establi2 
roent  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.’  p.  44. 

We  have  atteiiiptc<l  in  this  article  to  illustrate  and  accooat 
for  the  present  moral  condition  of  the  FrtMtch  nation,  coa- 
templating  them  as  the  victims  of  an  unhappy  combination  of 
political  evils.  The  removal  of  these  evils,  is  that  which  ts 
num  and  as  Christians  we  ought  with  earnest  solicitude  to  de¬ 
sire,  in  whatever  way  it  might  interfere  with  our  own  com- 
niercial  or  political  interests.  If,  indeed,  the  aH’airs  of  France 
should  at  length  assume  the  character  of  permanent  tnii. 
quillity,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  her  commerce  and  the 
consequent  improvement  of  her  navy,  the  affairs  of  England 
must  not  only  have  been  going  wrong  altogether,  but  her 
proh|>erity  must  be  considered  as  wholly  artificial  and  irre¬ 
trievable,  if  in  the  advancement  of  another  country,  her  own 
loss  l>e  necessarily  involved.  It  would  In^come  us  then  at  onoc 
to  meet,  and  provide  for  the  |>os.sibility  of,  an  event  which,  in  iU 
DS|)ect  on  the  giuieral  interests  of  society,  would  be  so  highly 
desirable. 

The  continuance  of  external  peace  would  infallibly  lead  to 
important  changes  in  the  social  economy  of  the  French  nation. 
The  object  next  in  present  importance,  yet  not  of  secondary 
moment,  is  the  establishnient,  on  a  pc*rmanent  basis,  of  an  en- 
lighteiietl  and  unlimited  toleration,  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  might  throw  open  the  darkened  aisles  and  polluted  altin 
of  the  temples  of  superstition,  to  the  purifying  light  and  genial 
breath  of  Heaven,  or,  in  other  words,  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of 
Protestantism,  as  a  religion  not  of  secular  institutions,  but  of  life 
nnd  |K)wer.  Of  what  docs  France  pre-eminently  sTaud  in  need? 
Of  that  of  which  Spain  and  Italy,  equally  with  China  tod 
Mexico,  stand  in  as  uttet  need: — the  Gospel.  And  will  the 
time  never  arrive,  when  tlie  vine-covered  hills  of  France  shtU 
rejoice  in  the  free  proclamation  of  the  genuine  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace?  What  might  wc  not  hope  for,  for  Europe, 
for  tlie  world,  if  Franc'c  and  England,  for  ages  op|>osedto 
eaeh  other  in  irrcconeilablc  hatred,  should  ever  be  brought 
to  unite,  not  in  a  hollow  and  interesiCtl  treaty  of  state  tl« 
liance  between  their  rulers^  hut  in  a  union,  originating  with 
the  people  of  both  kingdoms,  c  emented  by  mutual  obligatiooi 
and  common  interests,  and  rendered  permanent  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  genuine  Christianity,  prevailing  alike  in  the  social 
character  of  each  nation  ? 


Art.  11.  The  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
H^ntkm,  since  the  Reformatujn,  By  the  Rer.  Wifliam  Brown, 
M.L).  in  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  623  and  654.  Price  25s.  Longman  and 
Co.  London,  1814. 

\SSrRCl)LY,  the  preaching  of  the  Go8))cl  is  Uie  most 
ini)K)rtani  of  human  avocations.  All  other  employmciita 
relate  to  limited  objects  and  to  transitory  interests ;  this  is  a 
work  the  pur)>ose  and  effects  of  which  extend  into  cter* 
oitv ;  its  sco|K3  is  vast  as  the  population  of  the  globe,  and  tha 
Dfccssity  for  its  continuance  will  remain  undiminished  till  the 
Dumber  of  sinners  reclaimed  and  of  the  just  made  |>erfect| 
shall  be  consummated,  and  time  shall  he  no  longer. 

But  when  we  contrast  witli  the  sphere  of  exertion,  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  efforts  which  are  made  by  Christians,  to  promote 
the  knowledge  and  to  ditfuse  the  enjoyments  of  the  religion 
they  profess,  great  ns  those  eftbrt<  hi  pit*sent  are,  in  comparison 
of  the  supineuess  of  ))ast  agi^,  itiey  awaken  feelings  allied  to 
those  which  excited  the  demand  of  the  prophet,  Who  hath 
despised  the  day  of  small  things  It  is  indeed  a  fact 
awtully  iliustrative  of  the  essential  depravity  of  the  heart,  that 
while  tile  grt>atest  energies  of  the  greatest  minds,  the  utmost 
means  of  the  most  enliglitcncd  nations,  are,  more  or  less,  con« 
tiuually  exercised  in  achieving  the  destruction  of  their  species 
and  the  desolation  of  nature,  the  labours  of  the  Missionary 
are  by  numbers  treated  as  visionary,  and  by  others  deemed 
expensive.  With  great  tlifficulty  Christians  at  home  can  raise 
aufficient  funds  to  defray  the  comparatively  few  and  small 
ex))€nse8  of  that  little  detachment  of  the  Church  militant,  who 
bravely  go  forth  by  twos  and  by  threes,  to  conquer  straugo 
kingdoms  for  their  Divine  leader. 

It  was  a  melancholy  feeling  that  overspread  our  imagina¬ 
tion  on  closing  these  volumes,  as  we  rapidly  glanced  at  the 
various  scenes  of  Christian  missions  during  a  century  and  a 
halt,  and  reflected  on  how  much  had  been  done  and  suffered, 
and  how  little  had  been  effected,  by  all  the  labours  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  these  good  men  during  that  interval.  The  only 
thought  that  reconciles  the  mind  to  such  a  retrospect,  is  that 
of  the  elevated  enjoyments  which,  even  in  the  present  world, 
a  truly  Christian  Missionary  must  derive,  under  all  bis  pri¬ 
vations  and  (rials,  from  the  peculiar  incentives  which  animate 
bin),  Uie  simplicity  of  purpose  with  which  bis  whole  mind  is 
occupied,  and  the  lofty  and  intimate  converse  which,  in  his 
scijuestered  and  barbarous  station,  he  is  enabled  to  maintain 
^ith  the  world  of  suiritual  realities.  It  is  natural,  and  it 
comports  with  the  ordinations  of  Providence,  that  those  whose 
wdships,  and  anxieties,  and  privations,  are  so  mucli  greater 
Ihin  what  are  experienced  by  any  other  class  of  evangelical 
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labourers,  should  be  supported  by  enjoyments  more  isteoif 
Ml  pro{)ortion  as  their  a^ections  are  more  fervent.  Whih  lU 
that  they  could  possibly  endure,  is  not  worthy  to  be  cqm< 

paretl”  with  their  eternal  reward. 

I  lilt  much  as  we  felt  disposed  at  first  to  deplore  the  ii. 
adequacy  of  the  result  of  so  mucli  toil,  when  we  honestly  j 
appreciate  the  ciTec*ts  of  the  preachiiif^  of  the  Gospel  amoif 
heathens  of  every  description,  wo  may  safely  affirm,  that  w 
exertions  of  intellect,  no  sacrifices,  no  achievements  in  any 
secular  undertaking,  can  be  so  gloriously  successful  as  Ms. 
sionary  labours  have  been,  and,  where  they  arc  faithfully  per- 
formed,  continue  to  be. 

In  one  camiiai^n  of  such  a  war  as  we  have  seen  b 
our  days,  nay,  by  one  battle  such  as  that  of  Waterloo, 
there  is  iiiconip;irah1y  more  misery  inflicted  and  entail¬ 
ed,  in  |)erson,  in  property,  in  })eace  of  mind,  in  life  aatl 
in  death,  on  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society ;  on  kiofi 
and  iieasants,  on  old  men,  women,  and  infants,  immediate 
or  remotely  implicated,  than  was  endured  by  all  the  men  of 
God,  whose  suflerinpi  and  achievements  are  recorded  in  tbfw 
volumes,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean; 
and  we  will  add,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
in  Greenland  alone,  a  country  overlooked  by  all  the  pliiba* 
thropista  of  Euro|)e,  except  a  few  Danish  and  IMoravbi 
Missionaries,  more  i^d  has  been  done  to  mankind,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  more  glory  given  to  (iod,  than  has  been  directly  accon- 
plished  by  all  the  wars  of  Christendom,  from  the  days  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  those  of  Napoleon  llona|>arte.  Yet 
Greenland  is  but  a  small,  though  certainly  an  essential  pro¬ 
vince  of  moral  conquests.  Let  none  then  who  are  incited  to 
ofter  tlicmsclves  to  this  service,  be  disheartene<l,  when  they 
read  of  the  long,  and  sore,  and  bitter  trials,  the  late,  tod 
tardy,  and  small  success,  of  the  most  aealous,  indefatigable, 
and  com|>etent  Missionaries :  it  were  worth  all  the  efforts  aid 
all  the  sacriflees  of  a  wiiole  life,  to  be  the  instrument  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  conversion  of  but  one  heathen,  with  all  that 
that  conversion  involves. 

The  following  is  an  instauce  of  the  unspeakable  joy  which 
sometimes  surprises  and  overwhelms  a  Missionary  engaged 
in  his  work,  when  perhaps  he  least  expects  it. 

*  Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  missionaries  (the  Moravisni) 
landed  in  Greenland  ;  yet  hitherto  they  had  toiled  and  laboured  in  vt^ 
but  DOW  they  began,  at  lasti  to  witness  the  fruit  of  their  unwearied 
exertions.  A  number  of  Soutlilanders  liappening  to  visit  thflif 
at  a  time  when  one  of  the  Brethren  was  writing  out  a  fair  copy 
of  a  translation  of  some  part  of  the  Gospels,  they  were  corkMi 
to  know  what  the  book  contained,  and  he  was  no  less  willing  ts 
gratify  their  wishes.  After  reading  some  portioo  of  it  to  tl^ 
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Ilf  aiked  them,  Whether  they  hod  an  Immortal  toul  ?  To  this  they 
Yes.  He  then  enquired.  Where  their  souls  would  go, 
vhen  their  bodies  should  die  ?  Some  answered,  Up  yonder ;  others 
ifid,  Down  to  the  abyss.  Having  set  them  riglit  in  these  particulars, 
Ilf  isked  them.  Who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all 
things?  To  this  they  replied.  They  did  not  know',  nor  had  they 
frer  heard ;  but  certainly  it  must  have  been  some  great  and 
poweriul  Being.  He  then  told  them  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 

I  of  the  tall  of  nmn^  of  our  misery  in  consequence  of  sin,  and  of 
ooc  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  sneaking  on  the  latter 
lobject,  he  was  enabled  to  describe  the  sutteringt  and  death  of 
the  Redeemer  with  more  than  ordinary  force  and  energy ;  and  ho, 
it  the  same  tima,  read  to  them  from  the  New  Testament,  the 
history  of  his  agony  and  of  his  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden.  Upon 
this,  one  of  the  savages,  uaiiied  Kaiarnak,  stepped  up  to  the  table, 
and  in  an  earnest  ailecting  manner  exclaimed,  **  How'  w'as  that  ? 
Till  roe  It  once  more ;  for  I  also  would  fain  be  saved!’*  These 
vords,  the  like  of  which  the  missionary  had  never  heard  from  the 
lips  of  a  Greenlander,  penetrated  his  whole  soul,  so  that  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  while  he  gave  them  a  general  view  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  plan  of  salvation  through  him.* 
Vol.  1.  pp.  Ji54 — 5. 

This  poor  savage  became  afterwards  a  true  convert,  and 
enabled  not  only  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  to  sutfer 
for  his  sake. 

In  every  Mission  there  has  been  a  first  convert ;  and  an 
2  mother  watches  over  her  infant  to  discover  the  first  glance 
of  iotelligencc,  and  to  witness  its  carli<%t  eHTort  to  stand  or 
to  walk  alone,  so  the  Christian  teacher,  when  his  eye  has 
once  singled  out  of  tlie  pagan  crowd,  one  wlioni  the 
word  spoken'*  has  touched  with  compunction  for  sin,  follows 
him  with  yearning  tenderness  and  unceasing  solicitude,  mark- 
bg  every  symptom  of  growth  in  grace;  and  smiles,  and 
weep,  and  hopc.«>,  and  fears,  and  wrestles  for  him  in  agony 
of  nrayer,  as  for  a  son  born  to  him  in  the  Gos|>cl. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  no  friend  of  the  truth,  at  home, 
become  disconsolate,  when  in  spirit  he  looks  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  sees  liow  wide  is  the  wilderness,  how  few  and 
wnall  are  the  spots  ^already  cultivated,  appearing  like  African 
Ones,  as  islands  of  verdure  in  an  ocean  of  sand ;  for, 
by  the  faithful,  contemporary,  and  consentaneous  exertions 
b  this  work,  of  all  those  that  truly  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  much  more  may  be  done  in  a  few  years,  in  dissemi- 
fisting  tile  (iospel,  not  only  by  the  way  side,  among  thorns, 
w  in  atony  places,  but  in  good  ground,  than  wc  dare  at 
l*^nt  imagine.  If  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  sometimes 
Wrained,  or,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  “  could  not 
tio  many  mighty  works,**  because  of  the  want  of  faith  in 
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tho<^e  around  Yiim,  his  disciples  in  this  day  arc  much  vnotf 
roHlraiiicd,  and  do  much  loss  for  their  master,  in  his  nuie, 
in  his  strength,  and  for  his  sake,  than  they  mij^ht  do,  owii^ 
to  their  oicit  little  faith'’  in  the  ethcacy  of  his  Gotpd 
And  wc  fear  that  this  defective  faith  indicates  defective  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  full  cflicacy  of  the  Gos|>cl  on  their  ows 
souls,  .lust  ill  pro()ortiou  as  we  believe  that  f/a  will 
work  amon^  the  heathen  to  whom  his  word  is  proadMd, 
f»liall  we  be  exciteil  to  use  the  means,  and  perform  the  pan 
appointed  to  us,  as  labourers  together  with  Him.”  We 
shall  tfive  our  money  freely,  o^fer  our  prayers  fervently, 
and  devote  our  talents  strenuously,  in  this  cause,  precisely  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  faith  that  they  will  In;  efl'cctual ;  and  effectaal 
they  shall  bo — so  (lod  has  ordained  it — effectual  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  6e/iere  that  they  will  he,  wln*n  we  know  and  are 
sure  that  lie  has  called  us  to  this  ministry.  \Vc  disclaio, 
however,  every  intention  to  inculcate  hero  a  foolish  and  fana¬ 
tical  credulity;  or  to  com))roniise  one  particle  of  his  word 
rcs|Ncliii^  the  power  of  that  faith,  which,  at  all  times,  ia 
oil  places,  and  untlcr  all  circumstances,  firmly  believes  that 
(joil  ivill  do  what  he  has  promised  to  doi 

The  volumes  before  us  refer  exclusively  to  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions.  Hh«1  the  Anthor's  plan  cmhracetl  those  of  Roman  Ci- 
tholics,  they  have  been  so  numerous  and  extensive,  and  of  lo 
loni^  standint',  that  the  hulk  of  the  work  would  have  beoa 
more  than  doiihletl.  It  is  to  the  shame  of  Protestants,  tlua 
tho  professors  of  the  true  faith  have  shewn  thcMiisidves  fir 
less  xeuluus  lo  promulgate  it,  than  the  anti-christian  Cliurcb 
of  Rome,  or  the  followers  of  the  impostor  of  Meoca,  hii« 
been,  to  piopai^ate  their  false  doctrines.  Wherever  Catbolici 
or  Mahometans  have  cariied  their  arms  or  their  commerce, 
there  also  they  have  planted  their  errors.  Arc  bigotry  and 
superstition,  then,  more  active,  mischievously  active  wc  ic- 
kiiowledi^e,  than  the  faith  in  Christ,  which  works  by  love! 
We  boldly  answer.  No,  in  the  face  of  all  the  facts  that  tp* 
jiear  to  prove  the  contrary.  Rut  the  reason  that  Protestinti 
111  general  are  so  indilVerent  to  the  diffusion  of  their  rcligioi, 
is,  that  they  themselves  are  too  generally  ipdifferent  to  refi- 
gion,  aiul  want  not  only  the  pure  motives,  but  the  restleH 
stimulants  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  to  induce  them  lo  labow 
for  its  extension.  Yet,  wc  would  not  be  understood  to  coi- 
demii  altogether  the  exertions  of  Roman  Catholic  Mh* 
sioiiarios.  Wherever  po|H'ry  has  been  enforced  by  fire  ^ 
sword,  wc  regartl  the  promulgators  with  horror,  and  the  coi* 
verts  with  compassion;  hut  wherever  the  truths  of  the  (Jo*- 
pci,  the  eMseniidl  truths  of  the  (rospel,  however  mingW 
with  human  mistakes  in  the  interpretation,  have  been  W** 
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Uug'Ut,  wc  cannot  doubt,  that  the  blessing  of  God 
accompanied  Hieni  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  iinprobablei 
that  ill  the  day  of  judgement,  Uierc  will  ri^e  from  the 
rffiiotest  regions  of  Suutli  America,  the  now  interdictoil 
iliores  of  Japan,  and  the  iin|>enetrable  recesses  of  China, 
thousands,  and  tens  of  tliousands,  to  call  ihone  blessed,  whose 
names  are  unrecorded  on  eartli,  and  whose  good  works  are 
$s  absf'lutely  forgotten  as  if  tliey  had  nev^r  existed.  Another 
remark  we  must  make,  and  we  grieve  while  we  make  it: — 
If  Protestants  have  been  less  eager  than  Papists  and  IVliis- 
suliucii,  to  establish  the  form  of  religion  in  their  co1oni(*s, 
of  all  Protestants,  the  British  have  been  the  most  negligent 
ia  tliis  respect.  Coiupiest  and  commerce  they  have  curried  on 
with  ))ureiy  secular  views  ;  and  of  our  countrymen  it  certainly 
ciunot  be.  said,  that  they  have  profaned  the  Gospel  hy  pro« 
pagiiting  it  with  violence,  or  have  debased  it  hy  blending  it 
with  avaricious  s))eoulation8.  Wherever  Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  have  formed  setUements  in  heathen 
lands,  something  has  been  done,  not  only  to  furnish  the  fac¬ 
tories  with  chaplains,  hut  to  siip]>ly  the  natives  with  teachers, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  By  the 
British  Government  and  by  the  British  East  India  Company, 
10  little  has  been  done  for  tlie  latter  purpose,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  parties  themselves,  we  presume,  would  ra¬ 
ther  that  it  were  passed  over  as  nothing,  than  be  told  how 
little  it  has  been. 

We  shall  not  attempt  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  various 
contents  of  these  Volumes,  making  however  a  few  occasional  ex¬ 
tracts  and  passing  observations.  The  work  itself  is  a  com¬ 
pilation,  not  marked  cither  with  extraordinary  ilefects  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  merits.  It  is  conducted  with  general  fairness,  and, 
we  believe,  *witliout  any  wilful  |>rejudice  or  perverse  partiality. 
Its  principal  recommendation  is,  that  it  compreiieiids,  in  a 
moderate  compass,  a  sketch  of  the  several  IVlissions  under¬ 
taken  by  IVotestants  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whether  instituted  hy  Governments,  or,  as  rtiey  have 
chiefly  and  most  successfully  been,  siippurteil  hy  particular 
disses  of  Christians,  especially  British;  for  this  is  the  glory 
of  our  country,  that  while  as  a  nation  we  have  been  more 
remiss  than  any  other,  in  introducing  our  holy  religion  into  our 
Pigan  dcpeiiden  ies,  as  private  Christians  we  can  shew  Mi.s- 
uonary  trophies  already  won,  equal  to  those  of  the  Danes 
W)d  (ierinans,  while,  at  this  very  time,  wc  are  meditating  and 
carrying  into  effect  evangelical  enterprises,  far  beyond  any  thing 
^hkli  they  ever  attempted,  or  even  anticipate<i  in  hope. 

,  The  first  and  second  chapters  of  Dr.  Brown’s  History,  con- 
some  imperfect  notices  of  experiments  made  in  the  six- 
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tecnth  century  by  the  S\^!ss  and  the  Swedes;  the  ftinner,  bf 
the  conversion  of  the  Savaf^s  in  South  America,  and 
latter,  of  their  neighbours  nod  subjects  the  Ijaplanders. 

The  third  chapter  informs  us,  that  in  Ceylon,  soon  after  Hi 
discovery,  the  Portuguese  ha<l  widely  established  popery,  buf 
tlie  Dutch  having  conquered  the  island,  iinmetiiately  |)roceed- 
ed  to  make  tlie  inhabitants  Dutch  Christians  instead  of  Por. 
tuguese  Christians. 

*  Besides  settling  ministers  and  erecting  schools  in  the  iilaad, 
they*  issued  a  proclamation,  ordaining,  that  no  native  should  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  niodelear,  or  admitted  to  any  cmploymeai 
tinder  the  government,  unless  he  subscribed  the  Helvetic  Con- 
tession  of  Faitli,  and  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  Retbm- 
cd  church.  This  absurd  und  impolitic  order,  so  well  calculaied 
to  make  the  people  hypocrites,  not  Christians,  was  attended  wHb 
complete  success.  The  higher  ranks  of  the  natives,  and  all  wbs 
aspired  after  either  dignity  or  office,  immediately  professed  tt 
abandon  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  embrace  the  ftitb 
of  their  conquerors.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  8 — 9. 

*  Nothing  more  was  demanded  of  them,  than  that  they  should 
learn  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer,  tlic  ten  commandments,  a  moia* 
iu2  and  evening  prayer,  and  a  grace  before  and  after  meit 
\\  nen  the  ministers,  in  the  course  of  tlicir  visitations,  were  ctr* 
tified  by  the  schoolmaster,  that  the  poor  Pagans  had  committed 
these  things  to  memory,  (for  they  themselves  were  ignorant  of 
their  language,)  they  proceeded  to  baptize  them  without  further 
ceremony.*  \  ol.  I.  p.  9. 

\Vc  can  helievc,  notwithstanding  these  slender  qualificatioiii, 
that  the  |M>or  natives  were  in  many  instances  as  good  Chris¬ 
tians  as  their  teachers.  At  any  rate,  the  end  was  laudable; 
and  the  means  were  ineflicicut  rather  from  the  ignorance  thil 
from  the  neglect  of  those  who  employed  them.  The  followia; 
paragraph  reflects  little  credit  on  our  country,  and  shews  how 
nationally  indifl'erent  we  arc  to  the  interests  of  rcligiol 
abroad,  whatever  xenl  may  be  manifested  for  our  Church  and 
State  at  iiome. 

*  In  1796,  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
rendered  to  the  arms  of  the  British;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives  occupied  no  part  of  the  at* 
tention  of  their  new  masters.  The  European  clergymen  bcctiaa 
prisoners  of  war  ;  the  native  catechists  and  schoolmasters  no  loofftr 
received  their  salaries ;  the  duties  of  public  worship,  and  the  eOtt* 
cation  of  the  youth,  were  either  feebly  discharged,  or  entirely 
neglccteil ;  and  the  memorials  presented  by  the  inhabitants  oi 
these  subjects,  were  considered  by  a  military  commander,  either  •• 
matters  in  which  he  had  no  concern,  or  which  he  had  not 

*  to  redress.  Many  of  the  cUnrehet  now  fell  to  ruins ;  thousandi  w 
the  nctivct,  who  had  once  called  thomaclvcs  Chriatiauf^ 
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iito  hetthenitm ;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Dutch  against  erecting 
M  new  Pagan  temples  being  no  longer  in  force,  tlie  number  of 
ib^  was  doubled  in  a  short  time.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  15^14. 

<  But  early  in  1803,  instructions,  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  were 
lYcelveiat  Colombo,  directing  that  the  annual  expcnce  of  ^1  the 
schools  on  the  island  should  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  .£1500  sterling; 
tnd  as  this  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  academy 
for  instructing  the  natives  in  the  English  language,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  asylums  for  the  oqihans  of  Europeans,  tiio  salaries  of  all 
iho  country  schoolmasters  and  catechists  were  once  more  with- 
drawn,  while  the  whole  saving  to  the  revenue  scarcely  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  X’ 1800  a  year*  We  are  happy,  however,  to  under- 
lUod  that  the  schools  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  again  esta¬ 
blished,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Alexander  John¬ 
ston,  chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  whose  benevolent  exertions  promise 
to  he  of  essentia]  service  to  tlic  cause  of  religion  in  that  island? 
Vol.  1.  pp.  15— 16. 

*  In  propagating  Christianity  in  Jav^,  and  the  ncighbour- 

*  ing  countries,*  says  Dr.  Brown,  *  there  is  notliing  for  which 

*  the  Dutch  have  been  more  distinguished,  than  hy  their 

*  zeal  til  funiish  the  inhabitants  with  the  Mohj  Scriptures.^ 
Did  our  East  India  Company  ever  thus  concern  tliem- 
srUfs  for  (he  eternal  interests  of  the  wretched  millions,  whose 
tffuporal  interests  have  been  so  little  promoted  by  their  con- 
nexion  with  our  trading  conquerors  ? 

The  fourth  chapter,  consisting  of  six  sections,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting.  It  contains  a  suiliciently  clear  and  copious 
itUospei't  of  the  propagation  of  Christiauitv  by  the  Aup^lo- 
Amerieans,  as  our  Author  designates  the  British  Colonists* 
The  extraordinary  labours  of  that  eminent  servant  of  God,  John 
Kliot,  the  first  apostle  of  the  Indians  in  ]MassachuseU,  are 
Hrietly  detailed.  He  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  work 
is  wliieh  he  had  engaged.  Ardent,  indefatigable,  patient,  dis¬ 
creet,  and  courageous,  he  was  at  once  the  patriarch  and  th# 
rringelist,  the  legislator  and  the  priest,  of  the  poor  barbarians 
wiKMn  lie  had  gathered  around  him,  and  whom  he  governed  with 
equity  and  taught  with  faithfulness.  One  extract  from  his 
History,  will  shew  his  character,  and  the  perils  of  his  situa- 
lion,  when  lie  went  forth  witli  his  life  in  his  hand  among 
nurdcrers,  whom  he  could  meekly  brave  to  their  faces,  when 
iHey  were  most  infuriated. 

•In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Winilow,  he  says,  **  I  have  not 
Hwn  dry  night  nor  day  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  but  have  travelled 
from  place  to  place  in  tliat  condition ;  and  at  night  I  pull  off 
®y  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so 
*^tinue.  But  God  steps  in  and  helps  me.  I  have  considered  the 
*^rtaiion  of  Paul  to  his  son  Timothy,  Endure  hardnen  as  a  good 
i/cw  Christa*  Such  Bufferings  as  these,  however,  were 
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the  least  of  hli  trials.  \Vlien  travelling  in  the  wilderness  wltbogt 
a  friend  or  companion,  he  was  sometimes  treated  by  iltc  ImlUasia 
a  very  barbarous  manner,  and  was  not  unfreqiienlly  in  danger  eveuof 
his  life.  Both  the  chiefs  and  the  powaws  were  the  .determined  ene¬ 
mies  of  Christianity  —the  sachems  being  jealous  of  their  authority, 
the  priests  of  their  gain ;  and  hence  they  often  laid  plots  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  good  man,  and  would  certainly  have  put  him  to  dcsth, 
had  they  not  been  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  English.  Some¬ 
times  the  chiefs,  indeed,  thrust  him  out  from  among  them,  sayioi, 
**  It  was  impertinent  in  him  to  trouble  himself  with  them  or  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  should  he  return  again,  it  would  be  at  his  peril.  ’  To 
such  threatenings  he  used  only  to  reply,  **  'i'hat  he  was  engaged  ia 
the  service  of  the  Great  (iod,  and  therefore  he  did  not  fear  them, 
nor  all  the  sachems  in  the  country,  hut  was  resolved  to  go  on  with  hii 
work,  and  bade  them  touch  him  if  they  dared.”  To  manifest  their 
malignity,  however,  us  fur  us  was  possible,  tliey  banished  from 
their  society  such  of  the  people  as  favoured  Christianity  ;  and  when  it 
might  be  done  w  itb  safety,  they  even  put  them  to  death.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  dread  of  the  English  prevented  them  from  massacring 
the  whole  of  the  converts ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  some  rf 
them  to  conceal  tlieir  sentiments,  and  others  to  tly  to  the  colonists  for 
]>rotection.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  S2 — 

liidependeiitly  of  his  active  servlet's  nnioiii^  the  heatlm, 
Eliot  accomplished  a  task  so  immense  and  cumprieatetl,  that 
to  do  it  with  tolerable  propriety,  might  alone  well  employ 
all  the  time  of  an  ordinary  man's  life,  lie  translated  the  Old 
nivl  New  Testaments  into  tin  Indiiin  langiian^e  ;  a  lancriiagetbe 
most  dithctilt  and  unmanageable  for  such  a  purpose,  that  canbf 
imag;ine(l.  His  strent'th  was  not  spent  in  vain;  social  tiMi 
moral  improvement  were  generally  eoiispiciioiis  among  bb 
people ;  and  on  the  hearts  of  many,  we  may  believe  that  a  true 
work  of  conversion  was  hej'iin  and  finished  under  his  own  eye. 

The  most  distin&;uished  of  Mr.  Eliot's  eonteinporarie-,  sur¬ 
vivors,  and  successors,  were  the  May  hews,  in  Martbt'i 
Vineyard,  Messrs.  Browne,  Cotton,  Hawley,  and  Tiip|>er,  Hi 
New  Plymouth,  Mr.  Serjeant,  in  New  Stockhrid^e,  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land,  among;  the  Oneidas,  nnd  above  all  the  humble,  simple, 
fervent,  and  sidf-saeritiein:^  David  Brainerd,  in  New  Jersey. 
We  reluctantly  pass  over  the  muitifarions  labours  of  these  men, 
of  whom,  with  the  exeeiition  of  the  last,  the  iianies  are  now 
scarcely  known  in  Christian  ehurehes,  and  in  the  world  they 
are  either  utterly  forj^otton,  or  east  out  as  nought  ;  yet,  in  the 
hook  of  life,  where  they  are  written,  I'reater  honour  is  attachfd 
to  such  names,  than  has  ever  redounded  to  all  the  kings,  and  coo* 
querors,  and  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  and  |>oets,  that,  from 
the  bepnnint^  of  time,  in  exercisinjj;  their  truiiscendant  |)owef», 
have,  sought  their  own  glory,  and  an  earthly  immortality. 

In  reading  the  history  of  these  zealous  witnesses,  wc  were  mock 
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by  <be  recurrence  of  tlie  fact,  in  every  instance,  of  the 
rtpid  decay  of  the  Indian  {lopulatioii.  Not  only  tlie  living  li^ne* 
rations  to  whom  Rliot  and  others  preached,  havt*  since 

de,*i  with  their  fathers,  hut  their  posterity  have  (Iwindled  to  a 
fear  fiiiiihe'i,  or  disippeared  altogether  ;  anti  it  seems  the  inevi- 
tibl  *  destiny  of  these  Inpliss  beings,  tribe  after  tribe,  to  bocomo 
rxfiiKt  is  civilization  advances  into  their  wildernes^'S 

The  fiftli  chapter  supplies  us  witli  narratives  of  the  disseiui- 
nation  of  Christianity  by  the  Danes,  in  two  extnMiies  of  the 
Iflolii* ;  in  the  East  Indies,  where  they  possesstsl  only  one  small 
colony,  and  in  (Greenland,  where  they  claim  the  undisputed 
aoverei^nty  of  an  icy  desert,  two  thousand  miles  in  extent.  To 
the  honour  of  Denmark  be  it  rcmemheret!,  that  the  government, 
in  both  tlicse  cases,  have  displayed  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
Wijp  and  a  fidelily  of  purpose,  in  supporting  these  Missions, 
which  no  other  Protestant  governmr*nt  can  prelo:ul  to  have 
rivalled.  For  nearly  a  century  in  Greenland,  and  more  than  a 
century  in  Trancpiebar,  they  have  regularly  maintained  Chris¬ 
tian  preachers,  who  have  generally  been  able,  active,  conscienti¬ 
ous  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  on  tlie  one  hand  to  the  shivering 
9avige.s  under  the  pole,  and  on  the  other  to  the  indolent  voliip- 
tu-iries  ill  the  torrid  zone.  Among  the  latter,  one  of  the  most 
eniiiicnt  was  the  late  Mr.  Swartz,  of  whom  frequent  and  honoiir- 
ihie  mention  is  made  in  these  days,  thoiigli  a  few  years  ago  his 
utnip  was  unheard  of,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Danish  Mis- 
Mon  at  Tran()ucl)ar  was  scarcely  known  in  this  country.  In 
(ireenland,thc  forerunner  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Egede,  a  man  who,  in  defiance  of  every  discouragement 
ind  dillieulty  at  home  and  at  court,  began  to  jireach  Christ  to 
tlie  miserable  nativ(^ ;  and  amid  hardships  and  sulterings  un¬ 
imaginable  by  those  who  live  at  ease  in  their  )M)sscssions, 
continued  his  exertions  for  many  years.  Though  his  suewes 
Wig  apjmreiitly  small,  his  labours  were  duly  rewarded  by  his 
Master,  by  whom  alone  llieir  nuinher  and  their  issue  could 
be  estimated. 

In  relationship  to  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  more 
l^eniTally  called  Moravians,  we  have  had  repeated  op|iortunitics 
of  bearing  testimony  to  the  humble,  patient,  and  invincible  per- 
aevcrance,  with  which,  in  simplicity  and  fervour  of  spirit,  they 
•erve  the  Ijord  Jesus  Christ.  For  upwanis  of  fifty  years  these 
pwple  were  little  known,  or  only  known  by  the  calumnies 
Qrculaling  against  them  on  their  first  ap[)carance  in  this  countrVf 
wd  which  they  answered  eflTectually,  hy  living  so  that  nobody 
it  length  helieved  their  tradiicers.  As  for  their  Missions,  they 
we^  scarcely  heard  of  in  Christendom,  till  their  growing  pros¬ 
perity  fairly  com|felled  attention  from  a  gazing  world ;  and  well 

the  world  gaze,  when,  on  the  one  hand  Uic  wilderness 
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to  rejoice  and  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  %rbilc,'on  theottiif 
the  mountains  lirako  forth  into  sin^in^,  and  tlio  dark  plieH 
of  the  earth  shone  with  the  u^lory  of  the  I^ord.  Then,  indeed, 
taert'the  ItrethriMi’s  ^lis«ionM  udiniretl,  honoured,  and  imitated* 
for,  by  tlie  universal  ass<*nt  of  their  fellow  Christians,  tliey 
at  this  (lay  ullowe<l  to  have  exhibited  ]duns  and  means  of  coa* 
vertiufl^  the  most  ruj^ijed  and  refractory  heathen,  worthy  of  ge¬ 
neral  acceptation.  The  records  of  their  early  Missions  having 
become  ex(*e<Miiiitcly  scarce,  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  lli*story,  suppBa 
aiiccinct  views  of  them,  uhridi^eil  from  “  CrantzNtJreenland*** 

**  the  Hifitorff  of  the  lirvthrvo^''  “  JLoskicV$  yorth  Amcria:^ 
and  the  “  Periodical  Acetfantn.^' 

We  shall  ijive  one  extract  from  the  section  concernincf  (trees* 
land,  hc'cause  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  making  a  very 
important  remark. 

•  In  1750,  when  the  Greenlanders  removed  from  their  tents  into 
their  winter  houses,  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred,  tnd 
the  number  who  had  been  baptized,  within  little  more  than  eleven 
years,  w  as  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  In  that  part  of 
the  country,  it  was  formerly  deemed  impossible  for  two  families  to  find 
subsistence  ;  yet  this  ^rrat  number  of  persons  not  only  subsisted,  bnt 
were  able  to  afford  relief  to  those  w  ho  were  in  need,  though  there  had 
been  such  famines  in  other  places,  almost  every  year,  that  even 
where  provision  used  to  he  most  plentiful,  many  hud  diedofwiot 
Some  of  the  savages  from  Kangek  hud  lately  buried  an  old  man  alive, 
and  when  they  were  called  to  an  account  for  their  conduct,  thsy 
pleaded,  in  excuse,  that  it  w  as  done  at  his  daughter's  request, 
cause  he  had  got  a  putrid  hand,  and  could  do  notliing  for  his  own 
support !  '1  ne  Christian  (freenlanders  had  never  been  reduced  to 

suen  extremity,  for  they  had  learned  not  only  to  pray,  but  to 
work,  and  even  to  be  good  economists.  Tliey  now*,  indeed,  enjoyed 
peat  ntlvnntages  for  tlie  preservation  of  their  provisions,  in  the  stoit- 
houses  which  were  lately  erected  for  the  use  of  them  and  the  nib* 
sionaries.  Cliristian  David,  when  he  was  in  Greenland,  with  the  net 
church,  observed  the  need  which  tlicy  had  for  some  acconimodatiot 
of  this  kind,  ns  for  want  of  it  their  dried  meat,  fish,  capelins,  tnd 
other  articles,  which  they  preserved  under  heaps  of  stones,  were  often 
either  hulf  devoured  by  the  foxes  and  ravens,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  and  this  was  ajit  to  he  succeeded  by  scarcity  or  iafec* 
lious  disorders.  He  had,  therefore,  returned  some  time  ago,  with 
.suitable  materials,  and  erected  a  large  store-house  for  the  Green- 
landers,  and  a  small  one,  together  with  a  wood-house,  for  the  mb* 
sionaries.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  381 — 385. 


Here  is  exhibited  a  striking  example  of  fhe  effects  of  CliriH 
lianity  on  the  temporal  condition  of  savages ;  it  civiliieSii  k 
enriches,  it  enlightens,  it  exalts  them  as  social  beings.  The 
wisdom  of  man  says,  ‘  First  civilize  harhariiuis,  and  tlien  chrif- 
‘  tianize  them  and  tlie  wisdom  of  man  has  proved  itself  foolish¬ 
ness  ill  every  cx|)cr‘iinent  of  the  khid  whicli  it  has  ini4«> 
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iJjoueh  confossenl,  that  it  lias  becii  too  prudent  or  too 

to  make  many.  The  wise  counsel  of  Ood  is  very  dif- 
feffnt.  This  says,  C  Jo  and  preach  tlie  gospel  to  the  Gentiles, twhe- 
thor  Oreeh  or  harbariuns ;  if  to  Uic  latter,  you  will  civilize 
I  ()ieni  by  so  doiiic^,  and  just  in  pro|>ortion  as  they  arc  cfcrw- 
fiaulsefif  they  will  be  civilized.  No  motives  less  powerful 
th&n  roiivictioii  of  sin,  fear  of  hell,  faith  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 

I  his  love  slied  abroad  in  their  hearts,  and  hope  of  everlasting 
life ;  no  motives  hss  powerful  than  these  can  coinmaiul  atten¬ 
tion  from  tierce,  obstinate,  sensual  savagt^s,  to  plans  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  much  less  wean  them  from  their  roving,  indolent,  cruel 
hibib,  and  make  them  stationary,  social,  gentle,  self-denying, 
humble  beings.  If  there  be  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  in  all 
the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  untutored  Pagans  in  Asia, 
.\frica,  or  America,  let  it  be  produced  as  a  confutation  of  our 
remark ;  but  instances  in  cunfirmaiion  of  it  may  be  produced  in 
rrory  quarter  of  tlie  globe,  among  Greenlamlers,  Estpiimaiix, 
Indians,  Negroes,  and  Hottentots.  If  the  Danes  and  Moravi- 
;  ans  had  perseveringW  endeavoured  first  to  humanize,  and  then 
to  convert  tlie  Greenlanders,  hy  teaching  them  letters,  economy, 
and  arts,  the  work  of  conversion  would  have  heeii  unbegun  at 
ihw  day !  'riionsands  of  tiicse  poor  people,  now,  we  trust,  In 
{'lory,  would  have  gone  out  of  the  world,  iinclianged  in  this  life, 
ind  unprepared  for  the  future  eternal  world,  by  any  knowledge 
!  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ;  and  instead  of  (ireenland  being,  as  we 
I  mdily  believe  it  to  be,  the  most  Cliristian  country  on  the  face 
^  of  the  earth,  scarcely  a  trace  of  idolatry  being  left,  and  almost 
ill  the  people  being  truly  taught  of  God,  by  faithful  ministers, 
it  would  still  liave  been  a  coast  of  liarren  rocks  and  islets, 

‘  en^rdlod  with  tempestuous  seas,  and  thinly  haunted,  rather  than 
inhabited,  liy  a  species  of  human  beings,  less  enviable  in  their 
temporal  condition  than  the  seals,  and  bears,  and  sca-fowl,  on 
which  they  preyed,  and  more  miserable  than  these,  inasmuch 
w  the  grave  itself  would  iiave  offered  no  refuge  to  them^  as  im¬ 
mortal  beings,  from  the  evils  of  life. 

We  mention  Greenland  particularly,  because  the  plan  of 
reformation,  by  leaching  the  natives  useful  arts  ana  moral 
hssoris,  was  tried  for  a  while,  and  to  a  siifhcient  extent,  both 
i>T  Mr.  Egedo,  and  the  first  Moravian  missionaries,  to  prove 
iti  utter  impotence  to  reclaim  a  single  adult  savage  from 
his  rude  habits  and  bis  hideous  superstition ;  whereas,  by 
preaching  the  love  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  plain 
wd  simple  terms,  and  puldishing  riHleniption  in  his  blood'* 
alone,  the  (Jospel,  after  a  progress  of  four- score  years,  may 
be  said  to  have  completely  triumphed  over  the  liearts 
manners  of  this  obdurate  race :  they  are  chrutianited 
almost  without  exception,  and  so  far  civilized^  that  in  pro- 
P^fK)n  (o  the  population  of  each  country,  there  are,  probably, 
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in  Greenland  more  persons  hIio  can  read,  than  in  Britain.  ^ 
is  true,  that  in  tlie  former  there  is  scarcely  a  nmn  to  a 
league  of  wilderness  ;  hut  the  victory  of  the  cross  has,  for  tlut 
very  reason,  been  the  more  sii'nul.  The  few  inhabitants  were 
Bcatten^  in  solitary  fuinilies  alon^  a  coast  of  two  tlioiuia^ 
miles,  and  there  was  not  such  a  tiling  as  a  villaf^^e  in  the  whole 
country  ;  yet  have  these  wanderers  been  gathered  into  one  fold, 
under  one  She])herd,  in  a  spiritual  sense  ;  and  those  of  then 
who  belonc^  to  the  Moravian  Brethren,  are  settled  in  throe 
pleasant  neic^hbourhoods.  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles  from  each  other,  where  they  live  together  in  true  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship. 

Dr.  Brown  next  pives  some  account  of  the  Hethodlut  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  West  Indies.  I'liero,  indeed,  Mr.  Wesley’s  fol¬ 
lowers  have  been  eminently  instrumental  in  brim^ir.p^  thoustods 
of  Ne^ro  slaves  into  the  liberty  of  the  (Jospel.  Ainoni^  other 
lieatlieiis,  this  class  of  Christians  have  perhaps  done  less  than 
might  have  !)cen  expected  from  llicir  known  zeal  and  activity 
at  boim*,  and  in  North  America.  It  seems  probable,  liuwrever, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  year>i,  (hey  will  not  be  Udiind  the 
most  zealous  of  their  conteniporaiies,  as  teachers  of  the  GeniiUt, 
The  recent  tidings  from  their  friends  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
where  u  native  Budha  Priest  has  been  the  first  fruit  of  their 
evangelical  labours,  promise,  at  least  to  our  hones,  a  arett 
harvest  of  good. 

Then  follow  accounts  of  the  interesting  and  astonishing 
labours  of  tho  Daptists^  both  in  the  eunversion  of  souls  and  in 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  conversion  of  souls, 
considering  the  time,  and  the  circuinstances  of  the  |>eopIe  among 
whom  they  arc  domesticated,  they  have  done  as  much  as  any  of 
tlieir  forerunners  in  India;  hut  with  respect  to  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  have  ahsolutely  done  more  than  all  their 
fore-runners  and  fellow -labourers,  either  in  India  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  For  this  work  they  seem  to  have  been 
esjiecially  sent  out ;  ainl  on  them  there  has  bwn  |)ouriMl  such  a 
spirit  of  grace  and  power  to  accomplish  it,  that  it  may  truly  bt 
•aid,  the  gift  of  tongues  has  hc^eii  extraordinarily,  though  not 
miraculously,  bestowed  ii|k)ii  them.  Their  proceedings  are 
so  generally  known,  and  so  fully  upprovcnl  among  other  denomi* 
nations  of  Christians,  that  we  need  not  further  enlarge  upoa 
Uicir  successes. 

Our  Author,  in  detailing  the  romantic  and  multifarious  history 
of  the  first  experiments,  or  adventures  as  they  might  be 
called,  of  the  Bondon  Missionary  Society,  has  not  spared  the 
errors  of  gooil  men  full  of  zeal,  and  altogether  unexperienced  hi 
the  work  which  they  undertook  to  direct ;  nor  the  ajKwUcy 
of  false  brcUireu  employed  by  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
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gj^olficcnt  plans.  The  principal  misfortunes  in  tho  com- 
^cement  of  (lie  o|>erations  of  this  SocietVj  were  occasioned 
bf  the  appointment  of  improper  |M'rsons,  who  olfercil  themselves 
If  candi'lates  for  this  new  and  noble  service.  Its  managers  liave 
become  wiser  by  the  knowledj^^e  which  cost  them  so  dear  in  the 
outlet.  Tliey  have  learned  that  it  is  easier  to  raise  money  than 
Missionaries ;  God  alone  can  send  these ;  and  we  l»idieve, 
tbit  now  they  are  as  discreet  and  as  happy  in  the  choice  of  ^ 
prisons  to  intrust  witli  the  char;u^e  of  bearini;  the  vessels  of  the 
Cord  in  distant  climes,  as  any  of  their  brethren  who  are  engaged 
in  (he  same  holy  service.  That  due  honour  may  be  done  to  a 
Society  wh’ch  is  the  ^lory  of  one  class  of  Christians,  the 
Independents,  and  reflects  o<pi»d  lustre,  upon  professors  of 
fTerv  denomination  who  can  conscientiously  unite  with  them 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  “  Christ  crucified,*’  we 
shall  quote  the  followiiu^  passatre. 

‘  We  question,  indeed,  if  in  the  whole  history  of  the  propap^ation 
of  Christianity  in  modern  ages,  a  mission  is  to  be  found  so  fruitful 
in  important  and  interesting  lessons,  us  the  mission  to  the  South  Sea 
Iilanas.  VVe  shall  make  only  one  other  remark,  and  we  think  it  is  an 
obiervation  of  consiilerable  importance.  The  mission  to  the  South 
Sea  Idunds,  though  it  has  been  attended  with  little  or  no  success  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  yet  been  a  powerful  mean  of  promoting 
the  interests  or  Christianity  in  other  parts  of  the  woild,  particularly 
io  Pa^ran  countries,  l^liot,  and  Mayhew,  and  llrainerd,  the  Danes, 
the  Moravians,  and  the  Baptists,  had  all  engaged  io  missionary  un« 
dertakings,  and  most  of  them  with  considcralilc  appearances  of 
luccess.  But  their  operations  never  awakened  the  Christian  world 
from  the  lethargy  into  whi  h  it  had  fallen.  Individuals  were  inte¬ 
rested  and  deligiited  with  their  exertions  ;  but  the  great  body  of  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians  scarcely  ever  heard  either  of  them  or  their  labours. 

It  was  not  till  the  Missionary  Society  was  formed; — it  was  not  till  the 
magniticent  mission  to  the  .South  Sea  Islands  was  undertaken,  the 
splendour  of  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind,  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  was  aroused  from  its  slumbers.  Then  a  general  concern 
was  excited  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Heathen.  Old  establislunents  were  revived,  or  at  least  sup¬ 
ported  with  more  vigour,  and  prosecuted  with  tresh  zeal.  New  in- 
^tutions  were  formed  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  at  home  and 
abroad,  sonic  of  which  have  already  been  crowned  with  expensive  suc¬ 
cess,  while  others  promise  a  yet  more  abunilant  luu'vest.  In  short,  a 
hew  impulse  appeared  to  be  given  to  the  operations  of  the  Christiaa 
^orld ;  and  this,  we  think,  may  be  traced  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
to  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  mission  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands.’  pp.  402—403. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Dr.  Brown’a  Work,  includea 
^undry  narrativeii  respecting  the  exertions  of  the  Ediiihurgli 
Missionary  Society  in  Africa  and  Tartary,  and  those  of  the 
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Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Soosoo  country,  oo 
coast  of  Africa,  fchich  are  >vell  >vorthy  of  honourable  meatkii 
here.  I'he  A|^)))eiiclix  contains  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  'n. 
fonnation,  uhich  could  not  well  be  reduced  under  uy 
the  foresting  heads.  The  Work  as  a  whole,  if  we  regifj 
the  subject  alone,  certainly  exhibits  soiiu^  of  the  most  subliss 
and  atteertin;^  views  of  human  nature*,  which  the  history  of  tbt 
world  can  display. 

Art.  Ill.  liters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland^  to  kii 

Friend  in  London  :  containing  an  Account  ef  the  Highlands,  Ift, 

Printed  1754.  Reprinted  with  Notes  1815*  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  59t, 

IVicc  15s.  Gale  and  Curtis. 

1 T  is  not  without  emotions  of  melancholy,  and  almost  of  it. 
^  gret,  that,  in  contemplating  tlio  history  of  nations,  m 
perceive  the  once  stroiu'ly  markiMl  traits  of  characteriMis 
manners,  and  the  vc^ti^es  of  ancient  customs,  fadiiif'  into  in- 
distinctness,  while  tlie  race  distinguished  by  those  historic  pecu¬ 
liarities,  becomes  daily  more  assiiuilated  to  the  people  with  wIiqq 
they  are  surrounded,  'riie  feelings  with  which  we  nwert  fron 
their  prescMit  habits  to  their  past  condition,  are  in  some  degm 
analogous  to  those,  with  which  the  lover  of  nature  never  isili 
to  witness  the  vanishing  l>eauties  of  an  evening  landscape. 
KagiT  to  prolong  the  vision  of  what  is  so  soon  to  dissolve  into 
darkness,  he  loves  to  watch  from  some  eminence  the  surviving 
glow  of  light  in  the  west,  and  to  catch  the  reflection  on  some 
spire  or  turret,  long  after  the  rest  of  the  scene  has  molted 
into  the  general  shadow. 

The  solitary  memorials  which  thus  stand  out  in  the  per- 
s|H'ctive  of  history,  as  the  last  on  w'nicli  the  shadows  of 
time  are  rapidly  ahout  to  close,  are,  in  this  view,  bighlj 
interesting  and  impressive ;  it  was  therefore  with  exiHxrU* 
lions  of  peculiar  gratification  that  we  took  up  Uie  preseal 
work,  which  professes  to  carry  us  back  a  century  in  tlie 
manners  of  an  interesting  i>eople,  the  InhaBitants  of  iki 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Unknown  nationally,  even  to  the 
present  times,  hy  any  very  splendid  achievements  in  arms,* 
or  extensive  conquests  over  foreigners ;  (circumstances  which 
form  the  leading  materials  of  the  history  of  the  most  ede- 
hrated  nations  of  antiquity  ;) — indebted,  foV  the  tribute  paid  to 
them  hy  posterity,  to  no  refinements  of  literature ;  since  oolt 
one  htMik,  and  Uiat  a  disputed  document,  roiiiains,  hy  which 
any  conception  can  he  formed  of  their  genius  for  com  position;— 
having  reared  no  inoiuiments  of  art  to  perpetuate  their  fame, 

^  A  feud  hetw’cen  the  neighbouring  clans,  a  descent  into  the  Lew* 
lands,  or  a  sanguinary  contest  w  ith  predatory  Danes,  arc  insuliied 
exploits,  whidi,  how  heroic  soever  they  may  have  botO|  do  not 
within  tlic  scope  of  the  above  remark. 
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bvood  the  tiitiple  raimt*  which  they  lieape<l  over  their  fallen 
dilets these  northern  tribes  have,  nevertheless,  boon  enabled 
to  eicile,  in  every  susceptible  mind,  a  strong  and  permanent 
iitfrett.  Their  ancient  manners  are  invested  with  a  sort  of 
utlic  splendour,  which  excites  and  en&pi^  the  iinapnation, 
irkile  it  warms  the  heart.  Their  almost  extirpated  customs 
fibibit  an  inde|>en(lence  of  niiml  and  a  crenerosity  of  disposition, 
which  are  seldom  found  amon^  the  artificial  habits  of  more  oivi- 
liied  life;  and  if  their  characUT  was  rendered  in  some  do- 
^  harsh,  by  that  ferocity  which  is  found  to  attach  to  n:itioB8 

10  which  a  martial  spirit  is  bred  and  cherished  by  feudal  in- 
ftitotions,  it  was  as80ciate<l  with  a  chivalrous  dignity,  and  with 
those  virtues  which  spring  from  daring;  and  hardy  enterprise, 

11  minds  strongly  influenced  by  romantic  and  generous  af- 
(ection. 

Mucli  of  this  character  remained  among  the  Highlanders 
10  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  thoi^i  it  was 
coosiderably  modifled  by  a  more  unrestrained  iiftercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands,  than  would  have  been  tolerated 
m  tile  days  of  Ossiaii.  The  uiiHuecessful  attempt  of  the  ' 
Chevalier  dc  8t.  George*,  in  1715,  accelerated  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  those  hardy  military  habits,  impatient  of  foreign  control, 
which  had  long  distinguished  these  Mountaineers,  notwitli- 
fUnding  their  nominal  submission  to  the  British  Sceptre.  A 
military  road  was  driven  through  the  deepest  ravines  and  the 
iKhd  inaccessible  fastnesses ;  the  chain  of  torts  was  completed, 
which,  though  contemptible  when  opposed  to  disciplined  troops 
Will  provided  with  heavy  ordnance,  were  siiflicicntly  strong  to 
impose  a  considerable  dieek  upon  the  thinly  scattered  High¬ 
landers  ;  and  by  the  continual  presence  of  an  armed  force,  the 
•pirit  of  these  brave  men  was  altogether  broken.  The  reverses 
of  174.3,  extinguished  the  expiring  flames  of  that  hold  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character,  which  had  for  ages  shone  forth  with 
i  peculiar  brightness ;  but  even  its  last  flashes  cast  a  dazzling 
lustre  upon  those  intrepid  licroes,  who  closed  their  career  by 
executing  prodigies  of  valour  not  unworthy  of  the  sons  of 
l^ingal,  dtliough  exerted  in  an  unhappy  and  mistaken  cause. 
WiUi  Uie  downfall  of  the  power  of  tlieir  chiefs,  tlie  peculiar 
dibits  and  customs  of  the  people  also  doclined.  That  emu* 
^  ardour  to  rival  the  deeds  of  their  fatlicrs,  so  enihufiat- 
ticdly  described  in  their  popular  songs,  subsided  into  a  lan- 
tfuid  and  paralyzing  submission  to  their  conquerors.  The  shrill 

*  A  tumulus  formed,  in  general,  by  a  pile  of  loose  stones.  The 
is  also  figuratively  applied  to  mountains;  as  Caim*Gorm; 
blue-hilJ  Q  CaifP-Du  ;  [the  bUck*hiJl  &c. 
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Bot^  of  the  Pibroch*  no  longer  echoes  among  the  rocki,  || 
rally  a  demoted  cUn  around  its  chief ;  the  bloody  cron  is 
more  traverses  hill  and  valley,  to  give  the  alarm  of  battle; 
liar|>  wliidi  once  ^  shed  the  soul  of  music'  in  their  hilh,  n 
longer  vibrates;  and  the  song  of  the  bard,  which  lormetiy 
rcsouiMled  di'iHls  ot  high  einprise,  is  silenced  for  ever.  TiBt 
magic  s|>ell  whk’li  assoi*iated  their  traditionary  talesf  withefen 
train  of  thought,  and  interwove  their  solemn  su|>ersiitioii| 
with  every  act  and  adventure  of  common  life,  was  broken.  Sf 
great  and  rapid  has  been  this  change,  that  it  requires  tW 
closi*st  attention  to  catch  somr*  glimpse  of  the  fleeting  scenes; 
aud,  in  all  probability,  before  another  half  century  shall  btie 
rolled  away,  no  vc*stige  of  the  ancient  national  customs  of  tkii 
intiTc^ling  Northern  race  will  remain,  except  in  the  ptga  o( 
history. 

Even  at  the  ()eriod  when  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  North  of 
Scotland,  the  change  wrought  in  the  Highlands  by  the  lastcoi* 
qiu^it,  and  by  the  laws  subsequent  to  it,  had  been  so  rapid  tid 
general,  that  few  traces  were  discoverable  of  the  habits  famihar 
to  the  preceding  generation.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  this 
kei'ii  .observer  of  man  remarked  with  regret, — *  We  cuu 
‘  hither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expected,  a  people  of  |)ecttlitr 
^  appearance,  and  a  system  of  autiipiatcd  life:  the  clans  le- 

*  tain  little  now  of  their  original  character ;  of  what  they  had 

*  l>efore  the  laU^  com|uest  of  tlieir  country,  there  remain  oily 

*  their  language  and  their  ])o\erty.':t:  In  order  therefore  to 
form  I'oriTct  ideas  of  (his  subject,  we  must  transfer  ourselm 
back  to  a  more  remote  ]»eriod ;  to  one  which  preceded  the 
rebellion  of  1745;  audit  is  t(>  tl.is  early  period  that  we  are 
led  by  the  work  under  consideration. 

'rhese  “  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,"  are  stated 
to  have  been  irritteH  about  the  year  172tt-7,  although  they 
were  not  puhlinhed  till  the  year  1754.$  W’c  eagerly 

A  piece  of  maitial  music,  played  upon  the  bagpipe. 

\  'rhe  Sgeuldacfids, — It  is  astonishing  that  no  collection  of  the* 
has  yet  been  formed.  There  is,  surely,  some  one  Highlander,  whole 
refined  tnstc  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gaelic,  might 
him  for  the  task.  \Vc  indeed  know,  that  the  thoughts  of  an  individuJ 
have  been  long  occupied  upon  this  subject,  and  we  trust  he  w® 
shortly  favour  the  public  with  a  work  w'hich  cannot  fail  to  exeile 
considerable  interest. 

1  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  in  177i. 

§  We  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  on  erroneous  statemsat 
made  by  Uic  Author  of  Waverley,  who  says  that  these  “  Letten** 
were  ‘  rmblished  about  1726.’  ( Waverley^  Vol.  1.  Preface^  ^ 

Kditlon.)  This  mis-statement  wc  arc  the  more  desirous  of  oe* 
ticing,  because  we  are  rather  sceptical  botli  as  to  t^c  gontBoeMi^ 
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•pemnl  »  which  professed  to  communicate  some  Tery 
intrwitins^  intormatioii  rcspectinnf  the  manners  of  the 

drawn  from  living  features,  in  the  very  state  in  which  • 
tlirv  were  imhodied  nearly  one  hundred  years  since.  It  is  with 
ooiHtlerable  renjret  wc  add  that  our  ex|>ectations  have  been 
severely  disappointe<l. 

To  jniint,  with  fidelity,  the  maimers  of  a  people  whose  habits 
in*  lot  illy  dilFerent  from  our  own,  requires  no  small  share  of 
natural  talent,  aided  by  much  patient  observation,  and  in* 
fluenced  niul  directeil  by  n  benevolence  of  heart  which  leads 
u<  to  survey  the  diHerent  tribes  which  people  the  earth,  ns  chil- 
do'n  heloni^in^  to  a  ('oininun  family.  Qualities  so  rare  arc 
uddorn  found  combined  and  harmoniously  blended  in  the  same 
individual ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that  they  were  possessed 
in  an  extraordinary  decree  by  the  writer  of  the  Letters  before 
ui 

The  Author  informs  us  that  he  was  an  otVicer  in  the  British 
•orvic'c,  quartered  with  his  regiment  at /iieeriiesif,  the 
bnd  metropolis.  A  soldier  residint^  umon^  people  lately  in 
anus  aj^aiust  their  sovereign,  and  whose  very  professsioii  is  to 
watch  with  a  scrupulous  jealousy  every  motion  indicative  of 
a  rebellious  disposition,  is  placed,  we  admit,  in  very  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances,  for  nicely  investigating  and  justly  appre¬ 
ciating  the  national  character  and  peculiar  manners  of  such  a 
people.  It  would  indeed  be  remarkable,  if,  in  attempting  to 
iketcli  the  character  of  a  siihjngatefl  nation,  his  views  should 
be  uiiclomied  by  prejudice,  or  his  criticisms  wholly  devoid  of 
the  inHuleiice  of  conquest.  For  occasional  distortions  of  fea¬ 
ture  delineated  hy  such  a  hand,  and  arising  from  such  causes, 
we  are  bound  to  make  candid  and  not  inconsiderable  al¬ 
lowances. 

^et,  after  having  made  all  these  concessions,  a  more  unfair 
account  of  the  Highlands,  we  may  venture  to  say,  has  not 
hitherto  been  presiented  to  the  public.  Dr.  Johnson’s  il¬ 
liberal  treatment  of  our  Northern  brethren  is  universally 
koown,  yet  his  utmost  severity  is  mildness  itself,  when  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  satirical  criticisms,  the  iincandid  observations, 
and  the  malicious  flippancy,  of  our  anonymous  officer. 

the  authenticity  of  these  volumes.  A  material  deduction  must 
be  made  from  the  credit  of  testimony,  which  is  in  itself  very  suf- 
piciouB,  and  which  wax  not  puhliincd  till  long  after  the  timet  if 
it  profestes  to  give  an  impartial  account.  It  is  admitted  that 
P  years  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  composition  of  tlic 
•ctlen  and  the  anonymous  publication  of  them  ;  a  period,  consrdcred 
short  wc  admit ;  but  ih  which  as  great  change^  took 
in  the  Highlands,  as  are  produced  in  some  nations  during  two 
^  three  centurie.s. 
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ii'  I  bo  Journey  to  tlie  Western  IslancU'’  exhibits  ooc|.  | 
tioiully  some  traces  of  the  acerbity  which  pervades  mt 
chamoterises  llie  works  of  our  threat  moralist,  and  which  on* 
l^iiiated  probably  in  his  physical  constitution,  ratiier  thu  a 
a  want  of  benevolent  temperament  of  disposition,  it  coiliiii, 
upon  the  whole,  a  very  fair  account  of  the  state  of  tlie  Hi(|h 
landers.  Tlieir  defects  arc  pointed  out  with  an  unbeodisf 
steroness  of  critk’Ism,  but  their  condition  calls  forth  the  ma 
plilUntbropic  stmiimenU;  their  customs  |^vc  birth  to 
S|)cculations  ;  their  pi'culiaritics  and  su|>erstitious  are  approach, 
ed  with  the  veneration  of  a  philosopher  who  knew  how  to 
re6|>ect  habits  which  had  a  somewhat  ditferent  compleiki 
from  his  own.  Not  so  in  the  Letters  from  the  Narth.** 
They  are  marked  with  a  contemptuous  levity,  a  coaraeoctiitf 
satire,  a  bluntness  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  vul^r  raillcrj, 
which  are  levelled  indiscriminately  against  much  that  4^ 
served  censure,  and  all  that  early  association  had  naturally  rei- 
dered  dear  and  sacred  to  the  pcHuile  whose  manners  the  wiitor 
professes  to  paint.  His  assumed  candour  of  aifected  impir- 
tiality,  tends  only  to  render  his  inveterate  prejudice  the  noff 
offensive.  He  was  in  fact  ignorant  of  the  simplo  truth,  thii 
to  manf^le  is  not  to  dissect. 

Ill  regard  to  the  style  of  these  volumes,  wc  deem  it  aecei* 
aary  to  make  but  a  few  remarks.  The  materials  from  whb 
they  are  coiu{K>scd,  are  multifarious  and  heterogeneous.  Al 
though  *  a  nicety  is  seldom  reganU^d  iu  familiar  epistles  fiw 

*  friend  to  friend,*  yet  we  have  undoubtcilly  a  title  to  sonM- 
tiling  like  order  and  method;  and  we  conceive  it  to  bene  vtn 
satisfactory  apology,  when  wc  are  told  tliat  ^  we  all  kaov 
^  Uiat  words  and  phrases  will  not  dance  together  at  tk 

*  sound  of  a  fiddle.’*  We  must  do  the  Autlior  thejualioc 
to  remark  that  his  style  is  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  ha- 
niour ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamenteil  that  the  latter  quality  hat 
not  contributed  to  the  value  of  bis  work.  It  has  thrown  ottf 
the  whole  an  expression  of  vulgarity,  altogether  incousiftfOt 
with  good  taste.  Wc  will  quote  from  tlie  writer’s  omn  ^ 
loission : — ‘  1  have  beeu  reduced  to  tittle-tattle  as  lom  a 
‘  that  of  a  gossiping  iroman.’t  Moreover,  he  is  so  Ibn4  cf 
witty  remarks,  and  has  so  \ioleJit  an  attachment  to  ludicrotf 
narrative  and  to  entertaining  stories,  that  he  npjiears  not  to 
have  been  over  nict'  in  appropriating  them,  from  what  sourer 
soi'vcr  they  were  originally  derived,  to  his  own  purpose;  md 
often  interrupting  the  series  of  solicr  and  valuable  detail,  b 
the  mere  purpose  of  introducing  a  joke.  Were  wc  caterte 
these  Letters  in  a  catalogue  raisonmee,  wc  should  never  tw 

f  Vol.  1.  p.  88. 
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of  coRC(*(lin^  to  them  tlie  claim  they  make  to  be  rtnkfNl 
tmon^  works  descriptive  of  popular  antiquities  and  national 

rnsioins. 

In  reit*ard  to  liis  unrestrained  disposition  to  witty  sarcasm, 
h  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  not  to  notice  the  sneers  with 
which  he  assails  relii^ion,  through  the  Presbyterian'  clergy. 
Tint  there  were  some  censurable  peculiarities  in. the  Scottish 
(iiTincs  of  those  times,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny ;  but  our 
Hippaut  odieer  was  not  qiinlihed  to  separate  the  gold  from  the 
dross.  We  remark  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  this  subject,  in 
a  style  of  shocking  profaneness^  and  not  unfrequently  of  gross 
indecency  ;*  and  which  cannot  be  censured  in  terms  too  strong. 
The  poison  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  is  renden^ 
aweet  and  palatable  by  being  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  highly  humorous  anecdote.  In  holding  up  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gos|)el  to  contempt, t  the  language  of  this  Author  for>« 
cibly  reminded  us  of  some  e|>hemcral  Hints  on  Evangelical 
preaching.  Violent  as  the  attack  in  these  Letters  is,  wo 
contend  not  for  the  superior  prowess  of  the  ancient  over  that 
of  the  modern  assailant: '  Cedant  arma  togse  !  The  anonymous 
officer  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  anonymous  Barrister. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  express  our  opinion 
broadly  and  unreservedly,  of  a  work  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  b«  brought  into  fashionable  notice,  from  having  been  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation  by  one  of  thfe  most  popular 
poets  of  the  present  age.  Relying  upon  this  commendation 
as  adequate  patronage  for  the  work,  its  rc-pubKcation  has 
been  ventured  on  by  the  present  anonymous  Editor.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  speculation  will  succeed ;  it  is,  therefore, 
the  more  important,  to  guard  the  public  mind  against  those 
prejudices  and  false  conceptions  which  are  so  likely  to  he 
excited  by  a  work,  the  popularity  of  which  is  already  half 
secured,  and  which  it  may  soon  become  quite  as  fashionable 
to  quote  for  authority,  as  it  is  to  make  a  tour  to  Ijodi 
KiUiarine  and  the  Trosachs.  Notwithstanding  this  generally 
onfavourabie  opinion  which  we  have  express^,  we  readily 
*dmit  that  the  work  is  very  entertaining;  it  contains  some 
ju9t  pictures  of  Highland  customs,  and  exhibits  a  few  striking 
traits  of  national  manners.  In  short,  we  have  no  objection  to 
adopt  the  character  which  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  given  of  it, 
understanding  his  expressions  in  a  somewhat  less  meritorious 

*  We  regret  to  add,  that  in  one  instance  the  Notes  are  not  a/« 
io^ker  free  from  this  censure.  We  shall  not  pollute  our  pages 
by  making  a  reference,  but  we  have  not  sliot  an  arfow  undirected 
it  a  mark. 

f  Vol.  I.  pp.  162—166,  ®4C. 
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nensc  than  that  which  is  mttache<l  to  them  by  the  Fiditor:**. 

*  'riieae  volumes  cuiiUiii,  wc  confess  some  **  vuriovM  letteii.N 
They  arc  not  unworthy  a  hasty  |M'rusal,  though  they  deamv 
not  a  permanent  place  in  the  library  ;  and  we  shall,  thertfoff, 
^?c  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  their  various  matter  tad 
|)eculiar  style. 

The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  is  a  sul^ 
sufTiciently  fuiniliar  to  every  Englishman,  liet  us  hear  oor 

•  curious*  ohs<*rvcr*s  remarks  on  this  topic. 

*  It  is  a  happiness  to  infancy,  especially  here,  that  it  cannot  refect 
and  make  comparisons  of  its  condition;  otherwise  how  misenbli 
would  be  the  children  of  the  poor  that  orte  sees  continually  ia  the 
streets  !  Their  wretched  food  makes  them  look  pot  bellied ;  thevuc 
seldom  washed;  and  many  of  them  have  their  hair  clip|)ed,  all 
lock  that  hangs  down  over  the  forehead,  like  the  representation  of  old 
Time  in  a  picture :  the  boys  have  nothing  but  n  coarse  kind  of  vest, 
buttoned  uow  n  the  back,  as  if  they  were  idiots,  and  that  their  coiti 
were  so  made,  to  prevent  their  often  stripping  themselves  quite  naked. 
The  girls  have  a  piece  of  a  blanket  wrapped  about  their  shoulden, 
and'are  bare-headed  like  the  boys ;  and  both  without  stockings  and 
•hoes  in  the  hardest  of  seasons.  But  what  seems  to  roc  the  worst  of 

all,  they  are  over  run  with  •  - .  Upon  entering  a  room,  whert 

there  was  a  pretty  hoy  or  girl  that  1  should  have  been  pleased  to  havo 
caressed  and  played  with,  (besides  the  compliment  of  it  to  thefetker 
and  mother),  it  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  me  todiscoverit 
could  not  be  done  with  safety  to  myself.  And  though  the  children  of 
the  upper  classes  wear  shoes  and  stockings  in  winter  time,  yet  notbiif 
is  more  common  than  to  sec  them  bare-footed  in  the  summer.  1  hast 
often  been  a  witness  that,  when  the  mother  of  the  lesser  children  kii 
ordered  their  stockings  to  be  put  on,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  they  have  pulled  them  oft',  which  I  supposed  was  done  to  let 
their  feet  at  liberty^'  Vol.  I.  pp.  89,  90. 

The  coucluding  remark  recalls  to  our  recollection  a  very  just 
reply  of  a  poor  Highland  lad,  in  Rudcnoch,  to  an  ofTer  of  a  pair 
of  shoes,  provided  he  wouhl  promise  to  wear  them: — “Nt\ 

tm*,  they  wad  mak*  my  feet  sair  P*  Sandals  are  a  sufhcicM 
iiruteetion  ngainst  the  asperities  of  the  ground ;  but  the 
luxury  of  s/ioe«r  is  uii  acquired  habit.  A  foot,  altogether  unsc- 
customeil  to  them,  will  be  chafed  and  Incommoded  by  coaftne- 
uient ;  nor  will  it,  for  a  consldcrablo  time,  be  sensible  of  tbs 
comfort  of  the  rigid  leathern  prison  ! 

In  a  district  where  barren  rock  and  unprofitable  heaths  produce 
but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ,  the  majority  of 
the  iphaliitants  are  consequently  very  poor  ;  and  the  efibrtsofintn 
almtvWl  entirely  directed  towards  wresting  from  the  un genial  soil 
the  means  of  ittbaUtvitcp.  It  is  not  till  a  country  is  brought 
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into  luxuriant  iuiUivation^  that  any  con^ihlcrable  surplus  of 
butnau  labour  exists,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  comforU  and  oon- 
vruieiieca  of  life.  Hence,  it  may  be  well  conceived,  that  the 
babiutions  of  the  lower  orders  amon^  tlie  Highlanders,  arc 
ntftirtble  huts ;  constructed  merely  to  afford  shelter  from  the 
iiidetnency  of  the  skies,  with  little  regard  to  neatness,  or  to 
bibits  of  personal  cleanliness. 

As  many  of  our  readers  have  never  visited  these  Northern 
ref^ions,  and  may  have  neither  inclination  nor  opportunity  to 
uodertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mountains,  we  shall  present  them 
i  sliglit  sketch  of  manners  and  customs  which  will  probably 
ippear  rather  strange,  and  certainly  not  very  inviting.  We 
ibill  suppose,  then,  that  a  true-born  ^outAron,*  who  has  never 
tft  emigratecl  beyond  the  border  country,  is  suddenly  transported 
into  the  Highlands.  He  will  be  stonisheil  when  he  hears  every 
viliere  of  parkn^  to  find  that  the  term,  translated  into  its  southern 
fjiDonym,  implies  nothing  more  than  an  encloBure ;  most  probably 
tome  barren  tract  of  moss  and  heather,  surrounded  by  a  dyke  f 
formed  by  the  loose  fragments  of  rock  collected  on  the  spot!  If^ 
in  his  rambles,  he  hap]>eu  to  inquire  his  way  to  some  human 
habitations,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  be  directed  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  toon,  X  which  however  he  will  fail  to  discover,  unless  he 
shill  have  previously  learned  that  this  pompous  appellation  is,  in 
the  North,  very  commonly  applied  to  a  collection  of  two  or  three 
Miserable  huts,  which,  in  England,  it  would  be  thought  ridiouloub 
W  advance  to  the  dignity  of  a  hamlet ! 

On  approaching  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  an  individual  habi¬ 
tation,  close  to  the  hut  will  be  seen  a  dark  rectangular  pile  of 
{)oat,  an  object  which  has  a  mournful  and  unpleasant  aspect  to  an 
eye  unaccustomed  to  associate  it  with  the  ideas  of  warmth  and 
comfort.  The  homely  dwelling  itself  is  constructed  from  shapeless 
masses  of  stone,  whose  irregular  forms  have  been  ingeniously 
made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  one  another,  so  that  very 
few  interstices  are  left ;  and  thus  a  tolerable  wall  is  raised  without 
cement.  This  rude  architecture  might  be  8up|H)seil  to  have  re- 
iulted  (like  the  walls  of  Thebes)  from  the  spontaneous  concurrence 
of  stones,  excited  indeed  by  less  smooth  and  melodious  sounds 
than  those  which  swelled  from  the  lyre  of  Amphion  !  The  roof 
it  generally  covered  with  slices  of  peat,§  kept  in  their  places  by 
airings  of  heather,  at  the  end  of  which  arc  sus|>ended  weights, 
that  hang  at  the  eaves  of  the  building.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 

•  Thia  was  the  appellation  given  by  the  Scotch  to  the  people 
•outh  of  the  Tweed.  Saxon  is  the  name  which  the  Gaelic  language 
appliei  to  us. 

f  A  atone  fence.  %  Town; 

i  Called  by  the  natives  divot. 
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of  Uie  door^  m  the  duiig-hiU*  The  |]«rp«tual  draining  of  the  iqoiv 
fluid  part^  of  this  oflensive  heap,  will  frequently  be  found  to  ban 
reduced  the  ground  to  the  atate  of  a  moraaa.  In  this  treachetaai 
quagmire  a  few  stepping  stones  will  be  perceived ;  upon  whick 
even  a  dexterous  foot  can  make  no  very  clean  approach  to  tfat 
threshold.  But  long  before  this  ahull  have  been  gained,  tke 
strafiger  must  expect  the  attack  of  a  snarling  cur,  with  one  of 
whidi  creatures  every  hut  is  provided,  and  whose  anger  is  aith 
difiicuhy  appeased  by  the  vociferations  and  chastisement  of  hb 
master;  and  notwithstanding  which,  he  continues  to  follow  the 
intruder  within,  smelling  at  his  heels  witli  the  most  suspicioni 
jealousy.  Having  at  length  encountered  volumes  of  smoke 
issuing  from  the  door,  which  will  inevitably  draw  tears  fromhii 
eyes,  the  only  light  which  will  enable  him  to  survey  tlie  wretched 
interior,  will  be  fountl  to  proceed  from  the  entrance,  from  aa 
aperture  in  the  roof  which  serves  as  a  chimney,  and  tbe  fire 
whicli  is  kindled  upon  tlic  ground  (for  there  is  no  floor)  in  the 
middle  of  the  hut.  Over  the  burning  peats  will  be  seen  t 
kirgi'  pot  for  cooking  the  meal,  suspended  by  a  hook  from  tbe 
reof-irek  and  aniuud  the  glowing  embers  will  be  perceived 
a  motley  group,  among  whom  the  faithful  watch-aog  most 
pdk'tinaciously  claims  his  place.  Our  Author  shall  finish  the 
picture. 

<  At  my  flrst  entrance  I  perceived  somethings  like  shadows  moviig 
dbout  before  the  fire,  which  was  made  witli  peats  {  and  going  nearer 
lo  Uicm,  1  could  just  discern,  and  tliat  was  all,  two  small  chudrea  ia 
ootion,  stark  naked,  and  a  very  old  man  sitting  by  the  fire-side.  I 
soon  went  out,  under  pretence  of  care  for  my  horses,  but  in  res% 
to  relieve  my  lungs  and  eyes  of  the  smok^.* 

On  another  occasion  he  says, 

^  Notice  was  at  least  brought  me  that  my  apartment  w^as  ready ; 
but  on  going  out  from  the  first  hovel,  the  other  seemed  to  be  all  on 
fire  witliin :  for  the  smoke  came  pouring  out  through  the  ribs  and  roof 
ail  over ;  but  chiefly  out  at  the  door,  which  was  not  four  feet  high,  lo 
that  the  whole  made  the  appearance  of  a  fuming  dung-hill  removed 
and  freshed  piled  up  again,  and  pretty  near  the  same  in  coloor, 
ahape,  and  size.  By  tlie  way,  the  Highlanders  say  they  love  the 
smoke ;  it  keeps  them  warm.  But  I  retired  to  my  first  shelter  tS 
the  peats  were  grown  red,  and  the  smoke  thereoy  abated.  Thk 
fuel  is  seldom  kept  dpr,  for  want  of  convenience ;  and  this  is  ooe 
reason  why,  in  lighting  or  replenishing  the  fire,  the  smokiness  coo* 
tiouee  so  long  a  time.  And  Maggy’s  puffing  of  it  with  her  pettiooit 
instead  of  a  pair  of  bellows  is  a  dilatory  way.*—*  My  landJady  tft 
with  a  parcel  of  children  about  her,  some  quite  and  others  aJinoit 

—  «  . *  *  — "  - '  ^  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  ■ ' 

*  The  main  longitudinal  beam.  **  To  Roor-TREa/’  ii  ^ 
uncommon  Highland  toast,  this  being  the  chief  support  against  tbs 
fury  of  the  tem^mst. 
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Bike^y  by  A  Rttle  peat-fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  hut :  and  orer 
the  fire-place  was  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  for  a  chimney.  The 
^oor  was  common  earth,  Teiy  uneTen,  and  no  where  dry,  but  near 
tlie  fire,  and  in  the  corners,  where  no  foot  had  carried  ^e  muddy 
dirt  from  without  door.*  Vol.  1.  p.  14.  11.  pp.  35,  40,  41. 

Such,  without  any  stroD|^  colouring,  is  the  comfortless 
lAea/in^,^  the  miserable  hoTel,  of  a  poor  Highlander ;  wery  dif¬ 
ferent,  undoubtedly,  from  the  meanest  cottage  in  England. 
The  inhabitant  of  this  lowly  dwelling,  is  not,  however,  as 
he  is  frequently  described  by  superficial  tourists,  an  uHcirilised 
being.  Poverty  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  barbarism. 
The  poor  mountaineer,  in  his  cheerless  tenement  of  turf,  often 
possesses  an  elasticity  of  mind,  a  courteousness  of  address,  on 
ladependence  of  spirit,  a  vivacity  of  intellect,  and  a  stock 
of  useful  information,  which  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  Uie  Eng¬ 
lish  hind ;  and  they  might  justly  be  envied  by  some  of  those 
who  possess  the  good  things  of  this  world  in  abundance,  and 
who  look  down  upon  the  Higldand  peasant  with  a  degree 
of  pity  bordering  on  contempt. 

There  is  a  very  ridiculous  and  disgusting  custom  very  pre- 
nlent  among  su}>erficial  tourists,  of  detailing  an  uninteresting 
catalogue  of  the  most  unimportant  occurrences.  They  are 
ioi'cssantly  calling  our  attention  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
most  trivial  events  of  a  traveller's  life,  as  if  it  could  be  of 
the  least  import  to  the  world,  to  know  whether  the  tourist 
pursued  his  track  in  boots  or  in  shoes,  clad  in  a  gray  coat 
or  in  a  blue  jacket.  And  this  becomes  still  more  insufferable, 
when  wc  are  treated  with  a  diurnal t  register  of  the  Au¬ 
thor's  palate ;  and  are  condemned  to  sympatliize  with  him 
over  his  tough  beef- steaks  and  parboiled  vegetables.  For 
»uch  tedious  minuteness  every  sensible  reader  will  manifest 
his  thorougli  contempt ;  and  he  will  have  not  unfrequent  oc¬ 
casion  for  its  exercise  in  these  volumes.  VVe  must  except, 
however,  from  this  remark,  every  occurrence,  though  humble 
tod  insignificant  in  itself,  which  throws  light  upon  national 
habits,  as  it  indicates  the  degree  of  refinement  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  With  this  view  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  ai 
extract  or  two  upon  Uie  subject  of  Scotch  cookery,  which 

*  The  word  shealing  it,  in  its  atriot  sense,  applicable  only  to 
the  hut  constructed  for  the  temporary  summer  midence  of  tho 
ibepherds.  It  is  applied,  also,  to  a  fisherman's  hut,  or  to  aby 
wry  humble  dwelling.  See  Jamie$on*t  Etymological  Dictionary^  m 
soc. 

t  To  those  who  really  cam  indulge  so  preposterous  and  gipos  a 
Uite,  we  recommend  Thomton*$  Sporting  Tmr  in  Scotlayd* 
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is  proverbially  dita^ecablc  to  Englishinen.  We  begin  it 
Kel  Iho,  in  the  Ijowlancls. 

*  1  asked  what  was  to  be  hadi  and  she  [the  Gude  tolfe  or  mb* 
trcss3  told  me  potted  pigeons;  and  nothing.  I  thought,  could  be 
more  agreeable,  as  requiring  no  waiting,  at\er  a  fatiguing  day*i 
journey  in  which  1  had  eaten  nothing.  The  cloth  was  laid,  but 
i  was  too  unwilling  to  grease  ray  fingers  to  touch  it;  and  presently 
after,  the  pot  of  pigeons  was  set  on  the  table.  When  I  come  to 
examine  my  cates,  there  were  two  or  three  of  the  pigeons  Uy 
mangled  in  the  not,  and  behind  were  the  furrows,  in  the  butter, 
of  those  fingers  tnat  had  raked  them  out  of  it,  and  the  butter  itself 
needed  no  close  application  to  discover  its  quality. — At  a  house 
which  was  my  next  quarters — I  was  told  I  might  have  a  breast  of 
mutton  done  upon  the  brander  (or  grid- iron:)  but  when  it  wi^ 
brought  me,  it  appeared  to  have  been  smoked  and  dried  in  the 
chimney  corner :  and  it  looked  like  the  glue  that  hangs  up  in  an 
ironmonger’s  shop :  this,  you  may  believe,  was  very  disgusting  to 
the  eye;  ami  for  the  smell,  it  had  no  other,  that  1  could  per¬ 
ceive,  than  that  of  the  butter  wherewith  it  was  greased  in  tht 
dressing ;  but  for  my  relief,  there  were  some  new-laid  eggs,  which 
were  my  regale.' — At  Edinburgh,  *  1  was  asked  to  sup  at  a  tavern. 
The  cook  was  too  filthy  an  object  to  be  described ;  only  another 
English  gentleman  whispered  me,  and  said,  he  believed,  if  the 
fellow  was  to  he  thrown  against  the  wall,  he  would  stick  to  it 
Twisting  round  and  round  his  hand  a  greasy  tow'el,  he  stood 
waiting  to  know  what  we  would  have  for  supper,  and  mentioned 
several  things  himself ;  among  the  rest,  a  dukc^  a  ./bo/,  or  a  mm* 
fool.  This  was  nearly  according  to  his  pronunciation;  but  be 
meant,  a  duck,  a  fowl,  or  a  moor-fowl,  or  grouse/  Vol.  1.  pp.  li, 
15,  17.  18. 

The  Caledonian  metropolis  has  rapidly  improved  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  since  our  oflicer’s  visit;  and  now  rivals  some  of  the  most 
|>olished  cities  in  the  world  in  elegance  and  refinement.  A  con^ 
siderahio  change  has  also  l)een  effwted  throughout  the  Northern 
part  of  our  island  in  general;  although  still,  among  the  lower 
orders,  an<l  even  in  some  few  particulars  among  their  sn|>eriors, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
attention  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  ordinary  life, 
and  much  to  dis|)lease  both  delicacy  and  good  taste.  As  to 
the  Highlands,  the  improvement  has  l>een  more  tardy,  at 
might  be  expected  from  tlic  jwverty  of  the  country,  and 
the  many  local  physical  impediments  to  the  luxuries  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  cleantiness.  Most  persons  that  have  travelled  among 
the  mountains,  will  he  able  to  recal  many  of  his  own  ad¬ 
ventures  in  corroboration  of  the  following  statements. 

*  Sliall  I  venture  at  one  only  instance  of  cookery  ?  I  will,— end 
that  a  recent  one.  An  officer,  who  arrived  here  [Inverness]  afw 
days  ago  with  his  wife  and  son  (a  boy  of  about  5  or  6  yean  old) 
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loid  me,  that  at  a  house  not  far  distant  from  this  place,  at  they 
irere  waiting  for  dinner,  the  child,  who  hud  been  gaping  about  Uio 
kitchen,  came  running  into  the  room  and  fell  a-crying;  of  whick 
the  mother  asking  the  reason,  he  sobbed,  and  said,  **  Mamnn, 
don't  eat  any  of  the  greens  ”  This  occasioned  a  furtlier  inquiry  ;  by 
which  it  appeared  the  maid  had  been  wringing  the  cate  witfi  her 
hands*  Hs  it*  she  was  wringing  a  Jishclout.  and  was  setting  it  up  in 
pyrsmiils  round  the  dish  by  way  of  ornament  — At  another  place, 
he  tells  us,  *  My  fare  w'ls  a  couple  of  roasted  hens,  as  they  cull 
them,  very  poor,  new  killed,^  the  skins  much  broken  with  plucking, 
hlack  with  smoke,  and  greased  with  bad  butter.  As  1  had  no 
grest  appetite  for  that  dish,  1  spoke  for  soaie  hard  eggs. — In  other 
journeys,  when  1  have  baited  and  eaten  two  or  three  eggs,  and  no* 
thing  else  to  be  bad,  when  1  asked  the  question,  **  JVhat  it  there 
joreatim:?’*  the  answer  has  been,  *•  A^oihing  J'or  you^  Sir^  but  tix^ 
pence  for  your  man.**'  Vol.  I.  p.  127.  II.  pp.  S9,  41. 

Oe!  jam  tatit  /  Our  readers  will,  we  imagine,  be  abundantly 
islisfied  with  these  specimens  of  northern  fare.  As  for  those 
whose  curiosity  is  not  yeC  satiated,  and  whose  nerves  are  of  a 
more  rigid  texture,  let  them  dip  into  the  147tli  page  of  the  first 
volume, .  and  sit  down  to  dinner  in  the  castle  of  a  liighlaiid 
chief.  After  all,  however,  our  anonymous  otbeer  appears  to 
have  li  id  a  most  fastidious  stomach,  and  to  have  been  much 
more  anxious  to  gratify  his  apjM^tite,  than  to  observe  with 
iccuracy  men  and  manners.  A  pbilosoplucal  traveller,  when 
visiting  such  a  country  as  the  liiglilatids,  w*ill  hid  adieu  to 
luxury,  and  will  he  inde|>endciit  of  those  paltry  solicitudes 
whicli^  in  such  circumstances,  ruffle  the  tranquillity  of  the 
epicure.  He  rambles  abroad,  not  to  pamper  a  sensual  appetite, 
but  to  feast  an  enlightened  mind  ;  and  this  being  liis  ob¬ 
ject,  he  willingly  makes  thesacrilice  of  mueli  personal  comfort, 
as  being  iiifinitely  overbalanced  by  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
proveiiuMit.  We  are  out  of  all  patience  with  this  military 
bun-ricanty  declaiming  against  the  miserable  fare  of  the  country, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  dragging  in  his  train  ‘  several  horses 
Maden  witli  wine  and  provisions!*  We  doubt  whether  many 

*  A  necessary  consequence  of  the  demand  being  uncertain.  We 
well  remember  being  amused  with  an  adventure  at  a  small  change^ 
house  [inn]  in  one  of  the  less-frequented  of  the  Hebrides.  Upon 
inquiring  what  could  be  had  for  dinner;  **  Just  a  fool,*'  was  the  reply. 

And  is  it  of  tolerable  size?’*  Our  host,  with  artless  simplicity, 
conducted  us  to  his  living  poultry,  observing,  Gin  ye're  no  satis- 
ye  munn  tak*  a  loos  on  'em,  and  plase  yoursel.”— There  was 
character  in  the  occurrence.  Even  in  an  English  inn  the  same 
calamity  might  have  overtaken  the  traveller  t  but  the  truth  would 
^ve  b^n  more  artfully  disguised  than  it  was  by  this  open-hearted 
llighlaader. 
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oilier  Alpine  tounslB  haTe  had  the  delicate  extraTaganea  |o 
incumber  themselvea  with  ‘  lemons  in  a  net,*  and  ‘  old  hock  * 
and  ‘  chatenH-murgoU^* 

No  wonder  that  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Scottish  Alpa 
should  have  made  no  impression  upon  the  heart  of  iQ 
luxurious  son  of  ease.  Accustomed,  it  would  appear,  to  u. 
sociate  the  idea  of  personal  comfort  with  every  object  of  ia, 
terest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  scenes  which  cannot  be  ei. 
plore<i  without  much  fatigue  and  self-denial,  should  have  bad 
no  charms  for  one  so  ill  qualified  by  nature  to  penetrate  into 
her  awful  r(K‘esses.  It  was  perfectly  in  character  with  t 
mind  so  contracte<l,  to  remark — ^  After  this  descrqition  of  the 

*  mountains,  you  may  ask,  Of  fthat  une  can  be  such  roon. 

*  strous  excrescences  ?*t — A  question  which  reminds  us  of  a 
celebrated  modern  mathematician,  who  testified  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  perusal  of  Paradise  Lost,  by  asking;  the  friend  of 
whom  he  had  borroweil  the  poem,  *  fV hat  does  it  prove 
These  volumes  supply  abundant  evidence  that  their  Au¬ 
thor  possessed  none  of  those  delicate  susceptibilities  which  are 
never  so  powerfully  acted  upon  as  in  the  f^eat  school  of  nature. 
A  very  brief  extract  will  confirm  the  general  truth  of  our 
remarks. 

*  T  shall  soon  conclude  this  description  of  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  mountains,  which  1  am  already  tired  of,  as  a  disagreeable 
aubject.  They  appear,  one  above  another,  of  a  dismal  gloom? 
brown,  drawing  upon  a  dirty  purple ;  and  most  of  all  disagreed^ 
xjchen  the  heath  is  in  bloom  /  The  clearer  the  day,  the  more  rude  and 
offensive  they  are  to  the  sight.  The  summits  of  the  highest  are 
mostly  destitute  of  earth ;  and  the  huge  naked  rocks,  being  jait 
above  the  heath,  produce  the  disagreeabre  appearance  of  a  scabbed 
head ! !  /*  Vol.  11.  pp.  6, 9,  10.  . 

W  e  have  no  critical  micrometer,  sufficiently  minute  in  Hi 
subdivisions,  to  estimate  the  infinite  littleness  of  such  a  mind. 
Every  one,  we  admit,  has  not  an  equal  perception  of  the 
]>icturesque ;  but  the  aberration  of  intellect  must  have  been 
great  in  Uie  extreme,  where  none  but  positively  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  images  were  called  up  in  the  mind  by  a  view  of  Uie  roost 
sublime  objects  in  the  physical  world.  How  different  were  tbi 
spc'culat tons'  excited,  by  the  very  same  scenes^  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson!  iKIi#  testimony  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  he  was  no  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Alpine  ruggedness.  We 
shall  make  a  short  quotation  from  the  philosophical  remarks, 
with  which  this  great  man  closed  his  somewhat  unfavourtHe 
account  of  lligliland  scenery.  <  As  we  see  more,  we  bccooie 


•Sec  Vol.  II.  pp.5l,66,7^75,  et passim. 
tVol.  II.  p.  13. 
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of  more  certainties,  and  consequently  gain  rooer 
i  pi^iples  of  reasoning,  and  found  a  wider  basis  of  analog\\ 
^Rfi'ions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inhabited,  and  little 
<  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of  the  eartli ;  and  he  that  has 
« never  seen  them,  must  live  unacquainted  with  the  face  of 
I  Qiture,  and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human  existence*/ 
The  general  features  which  distinguish  mountainous  districts, 
tre  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  While, 
however,*  the  broad  outlines  have  the  same  character,  a  con- 
«iderable  modification  of  scenery  arises  from  the  variations  of 
ciimate.  The  stupendous  mountains  which  rear  their  heads 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Equinoctial  line,  have  their  bases,  to 
i  considerable  altitude,  covered  with  spontaneous  and  luxuriant 
legetation  ;  while  those  within  the  Arctic  circle,  are  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  verdure  down  to  their  feet.^  But,  whatever  be  * 
the  latitude,  at  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  all  distinction 
ceases ;  and  the  awful  masses  which  pierce  those  regions  of 
^idity  and  silence,  are  buried  in  eternal  snow. 

Somewhat  below  the  limits  of  this  rigid  barrier,  the  snow 
16  perpetual  only  in  the  hollows  whicli  are  protected  from 
the  iiiiliience  of  the  min ;  and  the  naked  strata  are  exposeil 
to  tlie  view,  towering  among  the  clouds  in  frightful  pinnacles. 
In  these  desolate  regions,  the  intermediate — we  dare  not  say 
iin))erfect — organization  of  the  mosses  and  lichens,  only  tends 
to  render  more  striking  the  unconquerable  sterility  of  the  rocky 
•olitude ;  and  when  we  descend  still  nearer  the  habitations  of 
man,  the  lazy  vegetation  of  tlie  hardy  plants  break's  forth  with 
reluctance  from  the  ungenial  soil ;  or  the  scanty  crop  barely 
repays  the  labour  of  cultivation.  This  hasty  sketch  will  give 
a  tolerably  faithful  idea  of  that  Alpine  tract  which  is  called 
the  Highlandu  of  Scotland,  its  highest  pinnacle  is  4370t 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  may  seem  to  be  but 
i  small  elevation,  when  compared  wHIi  the  towering  summits 
of  the  Andes,  or  the  ridges  of  Caucasus ;  and  yet  it  will 
not  appear  altogether  contemptible,  when  it  is  considered  that 

*  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands :  (Section,  Anoch). 
t  This  IS  the  best  barometric  measurement]  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  Ben  Nevis,  The  peak  of  this  mountain  is  the  roost 
elevated  spot  in  Great  Britain.  A  few  more  hundred  feet  would 
have  brought  its  elevation  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation 
for  that  latitude.  A  considerable  quantity  of  snow,  however,  re- 
Was  upon  this  mountain,  and  many  of  inferior  altitude,  during 
the  whole  year,*  the  average  temperature  being  below  the  freezing 
point  The  Mercury,  has  been  tbund  to  stand  pretty  steadily  at 
^  (of  Folirenheit)  for  three  hours  together  in  the  morning  of 
we  1j^  of  August,  while  it  stood  at  64?®  in  the  plain  below  at 
Fort  William. 
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this  altitude  is  more  than  one  fifth  of  that  assii^ed  to  CUq. 
borazoy  the  highest  peak  ou  Uie  surface  of  the  globe,  wUeb 
has  yet  bi'en  aaoertained  by  accurate  measurement*. 

if  tlie  terrestrial  undulations  which  swell  in  majestic  tac. 
cession  throughout  the  north  west  of  Scotland,  are  upoa  |  i 
smaller  scale  than  the  gigantic  forms  in  which  nature  ex* 
hibits  herself  in  the  New  World,  or  even  in  the  Europeia 
Alps,->in  the  general  boldness  of  sublimity  of  outline  they  htn 
been  thought,  by  good  judges,  to  bear  no  small  resem'blaaci 
to  the  latter.  Excepting  the  everlasting  snows  of  the  i^. 
ciers,  which  give  a  character  to  tlie  scenery  of  SwitzerUad, 
that  admits  of  no  comparison  with  that  of  our  Island,  iH 
tlie  other  features  which  nature  has  so  strongly  stamped  upon 
the  most  romantic  Alpine  districts,  will  be  found  in  the  Nortb 
of  Britain.  On  ascending  the  more  elevated  peaks,  mountiia 
will  be  seen  piled  upon  mountain  in  awful  sublimity  and  birrea 
grandeur ;  and  ridge  succeeding  ridge,  with  all  the  turbulent 
irregularity  of  a  tempestuous  ocean.  The  escarpments  of  the 
strata  are  often  of  the  boldest  character,  and  the  precipieci 
frown  in  terrilile  magniticence.  The  thundering  cataract  btirsii 
with  irresistible  fury  over  its  rocky  he<l,  amid  the  weeping 
birches  that  droop  along  tlie  glen,  or  the  more  majestic  pines 
which  clothe  the  bosom  of  the  cor  rice,  f 

Even  they  who  have  no  opportunity  of  beholding  scenes  so 
sublime,  except  as  delineated  by  the  skill  of  the  artist,  rouft 
have  felt  some  of  those  ennobling  an<l  delightful  associatioM 
which  expand  the  heart,  and  improve  the  intellectual  facultiei. 
But  how  much  more  exquisite  ure  the  feelings  of  the  man,  who 
bas  delighted  to  linger  among  the  originals ! — who  bus  climbed 
the  hoary  clifl',  brushed  the  early  dew  from  the  purple  heather, 
and  quenched  his  thirst  at  the  mossy  alpine  spring !  Every 
ohjfH:t  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  becomes  a  source  of  monil 
rcHectlons.  All  nature  seems  to  speak  to  his  heart.  He  ‘  findf 

*  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 

*  and  good  in  every  thing  *  While  the  unruffled  surface  of  the 
lake  suggests  the  ideas  of  a  placid  and  tranquil  life,  the  foaming 
torrent,  urging  its  im|>etuous  course  without  control,  reroindi 
him  of  the  tide  of  human  ambition  rolling  forward  with  de¬ 
structive  energy.  In  the  grand  effects  of  that  catastrophe  which 
broke  up  tlie  solid  base  oi  the  globe,  he  sees  an  emblem  of  the 
revolutions  which  have  agitated,  and  which  continue  to  agitate, 

*  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  aa  ascertained  by  the  delicate  met* 
tureiDenta  of  Humboldt,  is  20,282  feet. 

f  There  it  no  tingle  term  in  our  language  tynonymoat  with 
this  expretsive  word.  It  means,  a  holliAu  or  concavit^f  in  the  boioo 
of  a  mountain. 
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ilie  beh)^  Inliabitln^  iU  surf;ure.  Overwhelmed  by  tlie  perpetual 
gtin  of  busy  and  impriM$i!»ive  images  which  are  vividly  ussociated 
«ith  &h  be  sees  and  hears,  he  is  at  length  lost  in  con- 
tfflipiating  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty  Being, 
who  calle<l  this  universal  frame  into  existence  by  the  brcaUi 
of  his  mouth;  who  **  weiglieii  the  moiintuins  in  scales,  and 
the  bills  in  a  balance 

An  aipine  ramble  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  every  feeling 
niindy  such  reflections  as  these,  and  ten  thousand  others  wbicli 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  pursue.  The  scenery  which  gives 
them  birth,  may  reasonably  be  suppost^l,  therefore,  to  have 
bid  an  important  influence  in  forming  the  character  and  manners 
of  a  people,  who  can  call  such  a  romantic  district  their  iiafiee 
land.  It  has  however  been  doubted,  whether  local  scenery 
has  really  any  such  efl'i'Ct  u|H>n  the  character ;  tind  we  must 
admit  indeed  that  the  associations  which  it  calls  forth,  will  be  in- 
finiudy  more  powerful,  where  the  taste  has  been  refliied  by 
education.  But  we  cannot,  surely,  for  a  single  iiioment  doubt, 
that  the  character  of  at  least  the  Highlander^  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  sublime  objects  with  which  from  childhomi 
be  has  been  familiar.  The  inhabitants  ot  all  alpine  districts, 
are  distinguished  by  a  lively  sensibility,  and  an  attachment  to 
their  native  region,  much  stronger  than  exists  among  any  other 
people ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  can  be  resolvt^  only  into 
Uiat  lofty,  and  tender,  and  warm  eiithu*  ,sm,  which  was  en¬ 
kindled  by  the  impressive  scenes  that  flrsc  presented  themselves 
to  the  infant  mind,  and  which  was  rendered  progressive  by  the 
the  suhliine  objects  twhich  kept  it  in  perpetual  glow  and  excitation. 
Even  the  more  physical  reflections  which  are  nursed  in  the 
noind  of  the  mountaineer,  must  tend  to  give  an  important  di¬ 
rection  to  his  i<leas.  lie  lives  in  ^  the  laboratory  of  nature, 

*  and  the  reservoir  from  wlieiice  she  draws  the  good  and  the 

*  evil  which  she  spreads  over  our  earth ;  the  rivera  which 

*  water,  and  the  torrents  which  ravage  it ;  the  showers  which 

*  fertilize,  and  the  storms  which  desolate  it :  all  Uie  pheiio- 

*  ineiia  of  general  physics  there  present  themselves  witli  a 

*  grandeur  uiul  a  majesty,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*  plains  have  no  idea!’*  Nor  are  thentoru/  associations  which 
be  is  led  to  form,  either  inconsiderable  or  unimportant. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  theory  of  the  influence  of  scenery  on 
tbe  mind,  that  the  Highlander  is  often  known  to  iiu|uire,  with 
Mrprise,  what  are  the  objects  of  interest  for  which  the 
stranger  visits  liis  country.  This  surprise  may  be  partly 
accounted  for,  from  his  observing  that  obj^'ts  so  fkmi- 

•  Saiiure,  Voyages  dans  Us  Alpes,  Tome  J.  p.  viii.  Discours  pre^ 
(4^  Geneve.)  Z' 
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liar  to  himself,  appear  to  be  norel  to  others ;  and  partly  lh)^ 
the  indisputable  fact,  that  those  uniform  circumstances  wbiel 
tnaterially  influence  the  habits,  exert  an  unseen  agency, 
¥Fhich,  on  account  of  its  uninterrupted  action,  we  oursdwi 
are  but  imperfectly  conscious. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  notorious,  tbt 
the  character  of  the  Highlanders  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  their  neighbours,  by  many  bold  and  prominent  liaei. 
In  so  far  as  this  peculiar  shade  of  mind  receives  its  castfron 
the  impressions  of  nature,  we  may  ex|)ect  that  for  succeediaj 
generations,  it  will  be  as  indelible  as  their  mountains.  Bm 
their  former  habits  of  life,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  gi?e  | 
peculiar  tinge  to  the  character  of  their  forefathers,  wbid 
strengthened  the  influence  of  scenery  :  much  that  was  dis« 
tinctive  in  their  manners,  must,  therefore,  fade  away  befoit 
the  rapid  changes  and  innovations  of  modern  times. 

The  pensivcn€*8s  which  forms  so  interesting  a  feature  in  the 
mental  temperament  of  this  remarkable  people,  had  its  origin, 
beyond  nil  controversy,  in  their  local  condition.  To  this 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  it  has  been  objected,  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  a  nimilar  cflect  is  not  produord 
by  similar  causes.  Rut  where,  we  would  ask,  are  tbe 
people  who  have  been  placed  in  cireii instances  so  favourable  (n 
the  impressions  of  enchanting  scenery  ?  The  feudal  habits  so 
long  cherished  among  these  mountaineers,  bound  the  whole 
fraternity  of  a  clan,  to  their  chief  and  to  each  other,  by  u 
affectionate  devote^lness  which  could  not  but  cherish  some  of 
the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  the  chivalrous  dignity  with 
which  such  an  independent  spirit  invested  the  mind,  working 
upon  a  lively  imagination,  could  not  but  render  them  thoughts 
and  somewhat  romantic.  If  to  this  we  add  other  powerful 
causes  which  operated  among  them,  their  early  enlightened 
state,  the  delicate  and  interesting  nature  of  their  su{)er«titioM, 
and,  in  later  times,  their  decidecfly  religious  habits, — we  sbtll 
parceivc  a  combination  of  circumstances,  admirably  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  impressions  derived  from  the  gloomy  bit 
sublime  features  of  the  objects  with  which  their  earliest  ideas 
were  interwoven.  In  a  mind  so  trained,  the  dark 
and  awful  precipice  could  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  a  corre- 
s|K)iiding  and  solemn  imagery ;  ^  The  loud  torrent  and  the 
‘whirlwind’s  roar,’  with  all  the  other  accompaniments  of‘t^ 
‘  rough  music  of  nature,*  would  vibrate  upon  such  an  ear  n 
thrilling  tones,  exquisitely  adopted  to  create  a  tender  roelu- 
clioly,  and  to  call  up  a  train  of  pensive  thought. 

Atter  the  numerous  s|>ecimens  of  prejudice  exhibited  is 
these  volumes,  wc  were  not  astonished  to  find  the  proverbbl 
hospitality  of  Highlanders  impeached.  The  Autlior  decl>«* 
that  he  ‘  never  received  but  one  invitation  from  thcnif  ^  but 
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^ili^  it  was  with  aa  appareoi  view  to  their  own  inteneal;* 
1^  be  bas  ^  beea  unasked  to  eat  when  there  was  nothing  to 

purchased  within  many  miles  of  Uie  place  ;*  that  upon  one 
(lirk  oiglit,  on  making  up  to  a  house  where  he  was  *  well 
t  u)>on  the  traniphug  of  his  horses  before  the  house, 

<  tbs  bgbts  went  out  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  deafneso 
i  at  once  seized  the  whole  family/*  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
(Ilia  was  in  the  periml  between  the  two  rebellions;  a  timo 
irbffl  it  was  very  possible  for  such  jealousy  of  a  British  officer 
(0  bare  been  manifested,  without  the  least  deficiency  in  hos« 
pitaiity.  Perhaps,  also,  our  Author  was  too  *  well  known  V 
i^t  it  ia  a  waste  of  words  to  notice  statements  which  expe- 
neooe  contradicts.  We  appeal  to  tlie  accredited  annals  of 
past  times,  for  facts  to  substantiate  a  virtue  for  which  the 
Hi^lander  has  ever  been  renowned.  In  *  older  time,*  tlie 
ball  of  the  chief  was  ever  open  to  the  friendly  stranger ;  and 
tbs  flowing  shell  went  round  witli  the  inviolable  pledge  of 
hospitality.  More  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
BULokind,  has  imposed  necessary  limits  on  that  openness  of 
fottl  which  would  be  abused  by  an  unprincipled  world ;  for  the 
Tery  improvements  of  the  social  order  are  somewhat  destnic- 
tiu  of  that  generous  -and  unsuspecting  confidence,  which  can 
hobsist  only  in  a  stage  of  civilization  intermeiliate  between 
primitive  barbarism  and  modern  refinement.  Together  with 
the  influx  of  recent  manners,  there  niay  also  have  been  in« 
troduced  many  of  the  vicious  habits  of  the  world:  but,  even 
to  this  day,  a  ramble  among  those  secluded  regions,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  not  yet  contaminated  by  a  selfish  spirit, 
will  aflbrd  many  incidents  to  call  forth  gratitude  and  admi- 
rtlion  at  the  simple  hospitality  of  the  Highlander.  A  atoupf 
of  milk  still  meets  tlie  stranger  at  the  door  of  the  hut  ; 
iod  his  host,  with  a  native  politeness  unknown  amid  *  the 
*  busy  hum  of  men,*  aud  unsolicited,  accompanies  his  guest  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  dwelling,  both  to  shew  the 
interest  which  the  visit  has  excited,  and  to  give  him  suitable 
dir^iions  for  pursuing  his  journey  in  these  wild  mountaia 
solitudes. 

Id  the  Highlander  of  former  times,  these  milder  virtues 
were,  however,  associated  with  several  qualities  of  a  sterner 
and  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  heart  were  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  from  being,  not  unfrequcntly,  contrasted  with 
stDtiments  of  ferocity.  If  their  affeotionate  devotedness  to  their 
chiefs,  exhibited  some  of  the  finest  traits  of  fidelity  that  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  it  was  not  inconsistent 
the  |)erpetual  breach  of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  and 

•  Vol.  U,  pp.  1-84,  185.  t  Jug. 
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good  faith,  when  an  insult  was  to  be  reTenged  unoD  um 
neighbouring  clan.  If  a  spirit  of  noble  indeuendanca 
cherished  by  a  mode  of  life  which  brought  the  lowest  of 
tribe  into  |H'rsonal  intimacy  with  his  superior,  it  also  cooduetdu 
create  a  pride  too  easily  wounded,  and  to  nurse  a  dispositioa  b- 
Mtient  of  the  control  iiuposed  by  legally  constituted  authority. 
The  martial  habits  whidi  rouscil  the  inhabitants  of  a  ▼liy 
from  their  peaceful  occupations,  to  gather  them  to  tlu 
battle  for  the  purpose  of  re|>elling  unproroked  hostility,  oftci 
led  them  to  the  most  savage  butchery  of  their  fellow-country, 
nen,  merely  to  avenge  the  indiscretion  of  an  individaal. 
Every  passion,  however  noble  in  itself,  was  too  highly  tsm- 
pereil,  and  was  of  too  delicate  irritability. 

Such  a  confession  may  ap|iear  somewhat  at  variance  witk 
the  sentiments  ex))res6ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Article; 
and  the  plaintive  strain  in  which  we  took  a  review  of  tint 
peculiarity  of  character  of  those  modes  of  life,  and  which  are  fait 
vanishing  away,  may  now  perhaps  be  suspected  of  insincerity. 
A  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  show  our  perfect  cos- 
sistency.  It  is  one  thing  to  fed  a  lively  interest  in  retraoi^ 
manners  which  arc  now  no  more ;  another,  to  wish  to  recall 
tliem  into  actual  exsistence.  Even  those  attractive  superstHiow 
which  gave  form  to  ^thc  mist  reposing  on  the  breast  of  IIm 
mountain,  and  voice  to  the  hollow  blast  murmuring  down  the 
glen,  arc  not  to  be  regretted.  They  threw,  it  must  be  admitidf 
a  veil  of  mysterious  solemnity  over  the  humblest  ocoupatiow; 
tliey  still  contribute  |M>wcrfully  to  engage  our  feelings,  and 
to  gratify  our  taste ;  but  can  it  be  deplored  that  this  visionary 
creed  no  longer  holds  its  empire  oter  the  mind  ?  or  that 
FALSE  IMPRESSIONS  have  been  supplanted  by  tha 
Uduiiiplis  of  TRUTH  ? 

Having  resigned  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  system,  ih 
sterner  elements  may  be  dismissed  w  ithout  a  sigh.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  rejoice  tliat  a  system  productive  of  tome  brilliaiC 
virtues,  and  of  $nanjf  serious  evils,  lias  gradually  given  way  to 
the  more  social  habits.  Much  may  have  been  lost  that  was 
romantic ;  hut  much  lias  been  gained  in  solid  comfort.  Tho 
simule  habits  of  mountaineers  may  have  been  partially  anc- 
ceeded  by  the  vicious  ]>ractices  and  vulgar  propensitict  of 
busy  life;  but  a  more  effectual  provision*  has  been  made  for 
the  happiness  and  moral  improvement  of  the  species,  thai 
could  have  been  efld:ted  under  an  order  of  things  in  which 
mankind  were  tied  together  in  little  independent  knots,  rather 
than  woven  into  the  more  uniform  and  even  texture  of  wd 
regulated  society.  That  was  no  very  comfortable  sute  n 
which  it  was  not  an  uucooimoa  cveat  for  whole  herds  ^ 
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^[e  to  be  stoien  from  their  ri^tful  ovrnera  by  t  midni^t 
* ;  in  which  eyery  man  slept  with  his  claymore  by  hia 
liilf';  and  in  whicli  the  unofTendinfi^  inhabitants  of  a  retired 
nUcy  nii^ht  be  murdered  in  cold  blood,  because  one  of  their 
eka  bad  8|)oken  insultingly  of  a  rival  chieftain.  Such  a  state  of 
lociety  may  be  reviewed  with  enthusiastic  interest;  but  from 
tbete'  retrospective  dreams  of  tlie  mind,  we  are  glad  to 
ivtken  to  the  sober  realities  of  less  romantic  life.  In  short,  we 
dirdl  upon  these  |>ictures  of  feudal  manners,  exactly  as  we 
fhoold  delight  our  eyes  with  the  *  mixture  of  strength  and  soft* 
*nets,  of  grace  and  wildness  f,*  which  characterizes  tlie  daring 
paintings  of  Salvator  Rosa.  We  catch  the  spirit  of  his 
krtathiDg  figures.  With  his  predatory  banditti  we  scale  the 
clilh,  and  rush  down  the  ravine  upon  the  unwary  traveller. 
Bet  the  ardour  of  imagination  would  speedily  cool,  were  these 
reveries  of  fancy  to  assume  instantaneous  existence :  we  should 
r«oil  with  horror,  were  the  robbers  suddenly  to  start  from 
the  canvass,  and  did  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  sanguinary  murderers. 


An.  IV.  Chemical  Essays^  principalljir  relating  to  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  the  BritiMi  Dominions.  By  Samuel  Parkes» 
F*L.  S.  5  vols.  12mo.  price  21.  2s.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joy.  London,  1815. 

Author  of  tliese  Essays  is  already  advantageously 
^  known  to  the  public,  by  his  Chemical  Catechism/*  s 
useful  elementary  work,  which  has  been  well  received  and 
bis  bad  an  extensive  sale.  He  now  makes  his  re-appearance 
IS  an  author,  with  the  avowed  object  of  didusing  information 
among  that  important  class  of  the  community,  who  are  engaged 
ia  those  departments  of  manufacturing  industry  that  are 
(iependcMii  on  chemical  priiici|)les,  and  to  whom  therefore 
some  knowledge  of  tlie  principles  on  which  their  respective  arts 
are  founded,  is  of  great  and  vital  importance.  For  it  is  an  ob* 
fiouH  truth,  that  in  proportion  as  those  who  arc  engaged  in 
conducting  these  processes,  shall  be  conversant  with  their 
aieiitific  principles  and  relations,  will  be  their  confidence  of 
dwiys  obtaining  uniform  and  successful  results  ;  and  their 
ncnns  of  introducing  such  scientihe  or  economical  improve- 
as  may  ultimately  carry  them  to  {lerfection. 

In  the  progress  of  mankind  from  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
Wbarism,  to  that  of  refinement  and  civilization,  the  arts  na- 
'^irally  precede  the  sciences  ;  but,  during  that  period,  their  pro- 
if  indeed  they  are  at  all  progressive,  is  extremely  slow  ; 


*  The  Creach. 
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and  the  occasional  improTement  which  they  may  reoeUe, 
result  of  fortunate  accident,  and  not  of  well  directed  iQ<|iir« 
The  establishment  of  some  fixed  scientific  pnnci]des,  sooi  ^ 
comes  indispensiblj  necessary  to  the  farther  udvancemetiol 
all  which  are* not  strictly  manual;  and  until  these  shall  bivt 
been  develo|>ed,  they  must  remain  circuinscrihed  withii  the 
most  narrow  bounds.  Lord  Bacou  has  finely  illustrated  thii 
subject,  by  his  profound  remark,  that  the  discovery  of  gn, 
powder  was  solitary  because  it  was  accidental ;  for  btd  it 
been  the  result  of  scientific  investlfratiou,  it  would  have  beet 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  others.  This  vantage  ground  bcia^ 
once  gained,  a  new  career  is  opened,  which,  when  compami 
witli  the  individual  capacity  of  mankind,  is  of  boundlm 
extent. 

We  may  observe,  as  a  furtlier  illusUation  of  this  subject 
tliat  the  periods  most  strongly  marked  by  greai  improvemeat 
m  the  arts,  will  be  found  to  be  those  which  have  been  most  db- 
tinguished  by  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery.  Tbedii- 
covery  and  development  of  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  by  Dr. 
Black,  led  in  the  most  direct  manner  to  that  great  improvemem 
in  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine^  which,  perhaps  men 
than  any  other  individual  circumstance,  has  contributed  to  rabe 
the  nianufacturing  establishments  of  Great  Britain  to  their  pr^ 
sent  unrivalled  pitch  of  greatness. 

The  Essays'*  which  have  led  to  these  preliminary  obwi 
vatlons,  are  of  too  miscellaneous  a  character,  to  render  then 
susceptible  of  very  rigorous  criticism  ;  nor  do  they  contam  w 
large  a  proportion  of  new  matter,  as  to  make  it  proper  to  il- 
tempt  an  analysis  of  each  individual  eesay.  They  will  befovtid 
in  general  to  address  themselves  less  to  tlie  man  of  science  tbu 
to  the  manufacturer,  who,  it  may  be  expected,  will  seek  to 
advance  his  knowledge  of  the  processes  about  which  he  is  nore 
especially  interested,  by  the  most  direct  and  least  laboriow 
means.  The  details  are  consequently  in  most  instances  of  i 
purely  practical  nature;  and  Mr.  P.  has  occasionally  passed  iato 
Uie  description  of  processes  whioli  almost  belong  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  manual  arts.  This  has  been  especially  tlic  case  in  the 
essays  on  glass  and  earthenware ;  but  though  it  certainly  coo- 
tributes  to  make  them  more  generally  amusing,  yet  we  dooh 
if  it  contributes  equally  to  their  usefulness.  In  general,  bov- 
ever,  they  who  wish  for  information  on  the  subjects  of  wbiffc 
Mr.  Parkeshas  treated  in  these  volumes,  will  find  tliemiUw* 
trated  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner,  and  which  even  tkow 
who  are  not  very  conversant  with  scientific  chemistry,  wii 
uot  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  He  has  indeed  shewn  gf^ 
judgement,'  iu  keeping  the  language  of  his  work  Icid  ^ 
the  attainments  of  those  who  have  nev^  studied  chemistry  t*  * 
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fience^  but  ^lio,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  are 
Biost  likely  to  be  purchaaers  of  his  work,  and  in  whose 
litnd^  wc  ap))reheiui  it  will  be  found  most  extensively  useful, 
lib  own  avocations,  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  clieinlstry,  have  enabled  him  to  bei*ome  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  those  subjects  on  which  he  treats  ; 
tnd  throiis^hout  the  work  he  shews  an  anxious  concern  for 
the  improvement  of  our  domestic  industry,  which  proves  that 
the  welfare  of  his  country  is  an  object  of  his  constant  solicitude. 
He  neijlects,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  )>ointing,oiit  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  respective  arts,  with  the  established  principles  of 
chemical  science,  nor  of  su|i^^estin^  inquiries  or  supplyinf^  hints, 
the  iuvestigution  of  which  might  lead  to  considerable  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  successful  execution  of  such  a  plan  as  Mr.  P.  has  pro- 
postnl  to  himself,  re<^uires,  indeed,  accomplishments  which  are 
rarely  unitetl  in  the  same  individual ;  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  chcuical  science,  and  an  intimate  know  ledge  of  those  arts 
which  are  dependant  upon  tl,  not  as  they  are  often  imperfectly 
described  in  books,  but  as  they  are  really  practised  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  our  manufacturing  establishments.  Mr.  P.  has  in¬ 
deed  had  many  valuable  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself 
intimately  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  many  of  our 
domestic  manufactures,  and  they  have  not  been  thrown  away 
u|)OD  him.  He  has  availed  himself  of  them  with  diligence,  and 
his  work  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  many,  who  would 
be  discouraged  from  seeking  information  from  works  wbicli 
ire  of  a  purely  scientific  character.  * 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  work,  which  we  must  not  over¬ 
look,  because  it  contributes  a  great  deal  to  relieve  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  more  formal  details.  Mr.  Parkes  has  been  very  atten¬ 
tive  on  most  subjects,  in  collecting  what  may  be  classed  as 
historical  notices,  relative  to  tlie  introduction  and  progressive 
esublishment  and  extension  of  some  of  the  important  objects  of 
ebemical  manufacture ;  a  class  of  facts  which  are  from  their 
Miture  very  liable  to  fall  into  oblivion,  but  which  will  merit  to 
be  preserved,  as  contributions  to  the  historv  of  our  domestic 
industry’,  to  which  many  an  ingenious  and  active  individual 
bas  essentially  contributed,  whose  name  will  never  find  its  way 
to  tbit  notice  to  which  it  is  fairly  intitlcd. 

lo  the  selection  of  the  subjects  of  his  Essays,  Mr.  P.  states, 
tbit  he  has  chiefly  fixed  on  those  which  have  been  least  ex- 
•mined  by  other  chemical  writers,  and  *  In  all  cases  due  atten- 

*  tkm  his  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  manufactures  of 

*  tbe  kingdom.*  The  following  arc  the  subjects  of  the 

— On  the  Utility  of  Chemistry;  on  Temperature; 
Specific  Gravity;  Calico  Printing;  Barytes;  Carbon;  Sul- 
VoL.  V.  N.  S.  X 
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|»Uiiric  AciA ;  Citric  Acid  ;  the  fixed  Alkalies  ;  Earthenwirf 
and  Porcelain ;  (ilass ;  Bleaching;  Water;  Sal  Ammoniic; 
Kdge  Tools  The  filth  volume  consists  entirely  of  AdditioniJ 
Notes  and  Imlex. 

On  pmisins'  this  enumeration,  it  will  immediately  occur  to 
«*vcry  clH'inist,  tint  some  of  the  essays  scarcely  come  within  the 
range  of  chemical  science  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  P.  ought,  on  that 
account,  to  have  made  the  title  page  of  his  work  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  general,  for  certainly  e<lge  tools  and  specific 
gravity  cannot  he  regarded  as  objects  of  chemistry.  Yet  those 
essays  will  no  doubt  be  found  valuable  to  a  certain  description 
of  readers  ;  and  perhaps  that  on  specific  gravity  will  be  the 
most  generally  useful  of  any  in  the  work.  \Ve  think,  however, 
that  the  ample  space  occupied  by  the  first  essay,  might  have 
been  more  usefully  filled  up  ;  for  the  importance  of  cheinistrr, 
and  its  extensive  application  to  all  the  purposes  of  life, 
now  so  well  known,  and  so  correctly  appreciated,  as  to  make 
an  essay  on  such  a  subject  a  much  less  appropriate  introduc¬ 
tion,  Ibun  it  would  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  extremely  dinicult  too,  on  such  a  subject,  to  avoid  being 
perft'ctly  trite,  and  where  Mr.  Parkes,  has  endeavoured  to  give 
novelty  by  deviating  into  less  trodden  paths,  he  has  unforta- 
nately  venturc<l  upon  subjects  which,  being  foreign  to  his 
pursuits,  he  does  not  understand.  If  there  is  any  class  of 
persons,  for  example,  to  whom  an  exhortation  to  study  che¬ 
mistry  is  superlluous,  the  medical  profession  is  certainly  thit 
class,  for  chemistry  forms  a  constant  part  of  professional  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  would  be  grossly  incomplete  without  it.  Mr.  P, 
how  ever,  in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal  for  his  favourite  science,  has 
recommended  it  to  their  sedulous  cultivation,  for  reasons  which 
arc  less  to  be  admired  for  their  truth  than  their  singularity. 
After  exhorting  the  medical  student,  for  example,  to  make  him¬ 
self  accpi«inte<l  with  the  composition  of  the  different  salts,  (a  very 
su])crficial  acquirement  by  the  by,  for  any  medical  student,)  he 
remarks,  ‘This  will  inspire  him  with  professional  confidence ; 
^  and  he  will  be  as  sure  of  producing  any  particular  chemical 

*  edect  \\\Hn\  his  patient,  as  he  would  if  he  were  operating  in  his 

•  own  I  boratory.’ 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  |>erf(*ct  verbiage ;  for  we  have 
yettoleain,  nor  does  i\lr.  P.  inform  us,  what  resemblance  or 
analogy  thiTc  c.in  be,  between  the  operation  of  cberaicti 
substiiuccs  on  each  other,  and  their  effects  on  the  animal  econo¬ 
my.  \Vhat  chemical  property  of  mercury  or  antimony,  for 
example,  will  throw  the  least  light  upon  the  power  of  one  in 
exciting  salivation,  and  of  the  other  in  producing  vomiting.  Mr. 
P.  however,  has  a  remark  on  the  subject,  which  he  may  prr* 
baps  think  will  make  the  matter  plain  and  inUlligiblej  though 
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KC  confess  it  does  not  do  so  to  us  ;  nor  nvill  it,  urc  apprehend, 
to  his  Readers. 

*  Besides,’  he  remarks,  *  the  human  body  is  itself  a  hUioratory, 
in  which  the  varied  functions  of  secretion,  absorption,  SiC»  composition 
tnd  decomposition,  are  perpetually  going  on :  how,  therefore,  can  ho 
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of  physic,  if  he  be  unacquainted  with  the  effects  which  certain  causes 
chemically  produce  ?’ 

Time  has  been,  certainly,  when,  by  oxyc^enatini^  or  decarbo- 
niiing  the  blood,  or  by  neutralizing  acids  or  alkalies  which  wero 
supposed  to  be  present  in  the  (Inids,  physicians  were  to  areom- 
plish  wonders;  but  thesw*  reveries  have  bad  their  day,  and  are 
now  as  completely  exploded  as  the  visions  of  the  alchemists. 
In  fact,  whenever  men  forsake  the  business  of  observation  for 
Uie  love  of  liy|H)thesis,  there  is  no  end  of  human  folly  and  ex¬ 
travagance.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  arts  in  general,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  chemistry  cannot  easily  be  over-rated ;  but  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  it  is  entirely  subordinate,  though  still 
minently  useful. 

Mr.  P.  appears  to  us  to  j)laoe  our  own  country  in  an  un¬ 
favourable  contrast  with  France,  as  to  the  proper  appreciation 
and  the  facility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  to  thosn 
who  are  preparing  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  But  in  this 
we  are  ready  to  hope  there  is  some  misapprehenNion,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  in  Great  Britain  the  means  of  obtaining  an  inti¬ 
mate  and  even  profound  knowledge  of  chemistry,  are  witliin 
the  reach  of  every  person  who,  with  competent  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity,  has  time  and  money  to«bestow  upon  the  acquisition. 
The  vanity  of  the  French  character  inclines  them  to  make  more 
parade  of  their  institutions  than  wc  do  ;  but  we  believe  our  own 
will  be  found  to  embrace  every  solid  requisite  for  instruction. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  an  analysis  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  essay  contained  in  these  volumes,  as  such  a  plan  would 
extend  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  nor  are  they  very  readily 
susceptible  of  being  so  treated ;  we  shall  therefore  offer  suck 
observations  as  have  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  our 
perusal,  trusting  that  we  shall  not  be  thought  uncandid  if  our 
remarks  should  appear  to  be  confined  in  a  great  degree  to  those 
parts  which  are  most  o|)en  to  animadversion,  cither  from  care¬ 
lessness  or  inadvertency.  In  questions  of  science,  accuracy 
M  always  highly  important,  and  is  generally  attainable  by  the 
exertion  of  reasonable  diligence ;  and,  in  w  orks  of  science,  errorw 
ouglit  therefore  not  to  escape  animadversion.  Some  of  these  we 
have  noticed  in  the  course  of  our  perusal,  and  thougli  not 
numerous,  we  think  it  riglit  to  |>oint  them  out.  In  adverting  for 
example  to  the  advantages  arising  from  a  cultivation  of  che^ 
®ktry,  Mr.  P.  remarks, 
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*  The  making  of  catt  steel  which  has  been  kept  so  profoonj  I 
secret,  is  now  found  to  be  a  simple  chemical  process,  and  coosiiii 
merely  in  imparting  to  the  metal  a  |K)rtion  of  carbon  by  means  of 
fusing  it  in  crucibles  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  by  cementation  with 
charc4>al  powder,  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace  constructed  for  thm 
purpose.*  Vol.  I.p.  S3. 

This  is  a  very  confused  and  erroin^ous  statement  of  a  fact  in 
itself  surticiently  simple.  The  first  conversion  of  iron  intosted, 
for  manufacturing  pur|K)ses,  is  eil'ected,  we  believe  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  by  the  process  of  ceineiitation,  in  which  bar  iron  (gene¬ 
rally  Swetlisli)  stratiAed  with  cbarcoal  coarsely  |K>wdei^,  h 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  furnace  constructed  for  the  par« 
pose.  In  this  state  it  is  culled  blistereil  steel.  To  convert  it 
into  cast  sled,  the  bai's  of  blistered  sU*el  are  broken  into  frag, 
iiieiits,  and  then  fused  in  a  crucible,  with  a  small  i|uantity  of  a 
flux  which  melts  into  a  coarse  kind  of  glass,  which  when  fused 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  external 
air  on  the  stiMjl.  Wiien  the  steel  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
perfect  fusion,  it  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  it  is  then  the  cast 
steel  of  wliicli  ^Ir.  Purkes  speaks. 

In  the  e.ssay  on  femperafMre,  p.  126,  Mr.  P.  remarks  that 
if  w  ater  had  the  pro|)erty  of  acquiring  the  same  temperature 
from  the  suirs  rays  as  the  land,  ‘  the  evaporation  in  summer 

*  would  be  excessive  and  detrimental;*  yet,  in  the  succeeding 
paragraph,  he  observes  that  in  hoi  climates,  the  seas,  rivers, 

&c.  are  prevented  from  acquiring  the  temperature  of  the 
adjoining  lands,  by  the  evaporation  which  is  continually  going 
on  at  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  so  that  after  all,  this  difference 
of  temperature  is  owing  to  the  very  enuses  of  which  the  non- 
existence  is,  in  the  former  case,  assumed  as  an  instance  of 
Divine  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  the  world  to  the  circuni- 
Ktanct^  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  The  general  views 
given  of  coiuhustion,  at  p.  171,  are  singularly  loose  and  unphilo- 
aophical. 

*  The  incipient  combination  of  a  body  with  oxygen,*  it  is  remark¬ 
ed,  *  iucrt*ase»  iu  absolute  weight.  Thus  by  exposing  melted  lead  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  under  a  peculiar  management,  red  lead 
is  formed,  and  a  ton  of  pig  lead  will  yield  22  cwt.  of  red  lead.  But 
w  here  complete  combustion  takes  place,  this  increase  is  generally 
more  considerable  ;  thus  if  KX)  pounds  of  zinc  are  burnt  in  a  proper 
apparatus,  dowers  of  zinc  will  oe  formed,  and  the  product  will  be  | 
125  pounds.*  : 

What  precise  meaning  Mr.  Parkes  may  attach  to  the  term  , 

*  incipient  combination,*  iu  tliis  particular  iustanec,  we  do  not 
profess  to  understand  ;  nor  does  tlie  illustration  convey  tous  aay 
clear  or  definite  explanation.  The  combination  of  the  oxjf^ 
with  the  metal,  is  equally  perfect  and  complete  in  both  the  in- 
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^Unccs  adduced,  tlious^h  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the 
eomhination,  are  in  some  respects  different,  so  that  the  one  may 
bf  reiTirded  as  an  example  of  combustion,  which  is  not  the  ease 
with  the  other.  But  the  distinction  as  stated  by  Mr.  P.  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  any  foundation  cither  in  fact  or 
Uieory*  nor  can  such  a  view  of  the  subject  convey  any  clear 
and  correct  notions  to  the  uninformed.  In  the  same  loose  anti 
careless  manner  it  is  asserted,  that  if  lamp  oil  be  burnt  in  a  way 
that  the  product  can  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ivhole  is  converted  into  pure  water,  and  that  every  100  ounces 
of  oil  will  produce  130  ounces  of  water.  Were  this  statement 
correct,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  oil  is  pure  hydro|(eu 
in  i  liquid  form,  which  the  most  superficial  aequaintHnee  with 
chemistry  will  teach  us  it  is  not,  but  a  eompouiul  of  hvdrof^en 
tod  carbon ;  so  that  there  must  be  a  pretty  considerable  pro¬ 
duction  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  combustion,  as  well  as  of 
water. 

In  the  essay  on  sal  amwoHiac^  Vol.  4,  p.  378,  Mr.  Parkea 
pves  an  account  of  the  process  for  preparing  it,  for  which  Mr. 
Astley,  of  Borrowstonness,  near  Linlithgow,  (not  near  Leith, 
where  Mr.  P.  places  it,)  has  obtained  a  patent ;  and  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  recommend  the  a<loption  of  this  plan  to  tliose 
who,  with  skill  and  capital  for  the  undertaking,  have  the 
idvuntage  of  residence  near  the  salt  works  in  England.  Mr.  P. 
remarks  on  this  subject,  that  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  bittern  of  the  Scotch  salt  works  is  alloweil 
to  be  uschI  duty  free  for  these  purposes,  the  question  iiume- 
duUely  occurred  to  him — 

*  If  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  empire  arc  allowed  an  article 
which  is  capable  of  being  used  in  our  manufactories,  duty  free,  why 
dKhild  not  the  same  indulgence  be  universal  in  England  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  Scotland  ?  Reflecting  still  more  on  this  subject,  and 
knowing  that  the  riches  of  a  country  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  its 
producing  within  itself  most  of  the  articles  required  for  its  own  con¬ 
sumption,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  this  circumstance  more  gene¬ 
rally  known,  in  the  hope  that  some  competent  person,  possessing  the 
advantages  of  capital,  and  a  favourable  locality  of  situation,  would 
petition  the  legislature  for  leave  to  coramence  such  an  undertaking, 
and  thus  relieve  the  country  from  the  necessity  of  sending  into  ano¬ 
ther  quarter  of  the  globe  for  a  supply  of  this  valuable  and  necessary 
commodity.  If  a  company  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  manufacture 
of  sal  ammoniac,  was  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  of  the 
wH  works  in  Cheshire,  or  near  the  salt  pits  in  Droitwich,  in  Worcet- 
tmhire,  and  could  obtain  permission  from  government  to  use  the 
hiuern  which  is  produced  at  either  of  these  c8tablbhmeDts,and  which 
V  present  is  thrown  away  as  an  useless  residuum,  I  am  certain  that 
a  company  would  be  envied  to  offer  the  article  in  question, 
i^ucli  cheaper  than  tbc  Eogliah  S4I ‘ammoniac  has  ever  yet  been  sold, 
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unii  at  a  rate  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  importation  of  ul 
anuiiouiuc  from  any  part  of  the  East.* 

Mr.  P.  has  here  fallen  into  a  very  ini)>ortant  error,  which  it  is 
the  more  mHvs^ary  to  notice,  that  persons  inclined  to  enter  on 
speculations  of  this  kind,  may  not  be  misled  by  the  pros|>ectof 
advant'ii^o  thus  delusively  held  out  from  the  want  of  more 
rorreet  iid'ormation.  In  Scotland,  salt  for  domestic  purposes, 
is  oht  liiHsl  from  sea  water  hy  evaporation  ;  and  there  is  coo* 
sequent ly  a  very  abundant  residmim  of  the  nature  wliich 
Mr.  P.  has  statetl.  This  residuum  however  is  not  homoi^eoe- 
ous  ;  it  consists  of  sulphat  of  mac^nesia,  which  we  believe  ^oes 
under  the  appellation  of  bittern,  and  which  when  crystalized 
and  purified,  is  the  Epsom  salt  of  commerce,  and  the  muriate  of 
roapiesia,  x^hich  hoins^  uncry^tallizahle,.  ^oes  under  the  iitme 
of  oil  of  salt,  and  is  the  material  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Astley  in 
his  process  for  prcpariin^  sal  ammoniac.  But  it  happens  very 
iinfortunutely  for  Mr.  Parkes'  recommendation,  tliat  at  the 
ftialt  works  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  so  far  from  these 
substanct^s  heini'  thrown  away  as  a  nsehsts  residuum,  they  do 
not  occur  at  all ;  the  brine  from  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
not  containing  any  sulphat  of  map^nesia  ;  and  of  the  mu¬ 
riate  of  mui^nesia  a  quantity  too  small  to  separate  during  the 
evaporation  so  as  to  form  a  residuum.  That  this  is  the  case  of 
the  salt  works  at  Droltwich,  we  know  from  personal  inquiry. 

klr.  Horner,  in  his  account  of  the  salt  sprint^s  at  Droitwich, 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cieulo^icul  Society,  estimates  the  pro|>ortion  of  muriate  of 
magnesia,  at  only  1  7h  t^rains  in  each  pint  of  brine,  or  .07  per 
^cent.  of  the  wliole  saline  inj^redients  ;  so  that  it  does  not  bear 
the  proportion  to  (he  marine  salt  of  1  to  IGOO.  We  have  not  at 
Inuid  the  means  of  slating  the  projiortion  of  this  salt  in  the 
Cheshire  brine,  hut  we  believe  it  is  equally  pure  as  that  of 
Droitwich.  Hence,  the  salt  manufactured  at  these  places  is 
dry  and  clean,  and  does  not  deliquesce  at  all ;  while  the  Scotch 
salt  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  always  requires  to  he  kept  in  a  dry, 
warm  situation,  to  he  at  all  fit  for  use  There  are  we  believe 
a  few  situations  on  the  Enc^lish  coast  where  sea  water  is  evapo- 
rateil  for  the  making  of  salt,  as  at  Lymin^ton,  and  there  the 
recommendation  of  .Mr.  P.  mi^lii  be  adopted  with  advantage; 
but  it  docs  not  apply  at  all  to  the.  salt  works  in  the  interior  of 
England,  so  far  as  onr  acquaintance  with  them  goes  Whether 
the  proprietors  of  the  works  on  the  coast,  are  prohibilcil  fron 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  Mr  P.  has  pointed 
out,  hy  the  excise  laws,  we  do  not  know  ;  hut  the  manufacture 
of  Epsom  salt  is  carrieil  on  there  wc  believe  to  a  pretty  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  We  apprehend,  how'ever,  that  these  estab¬ 
lishments  arc  not  of  sufiicient  extent  to  make  the  question  of 
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any  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  it  regards  Uio 
manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  ;  tliougli  certainly  tliere  can  bo  no 
equitable  reason  assigned  for  imposing  liinitations  on  the  capital 
and  ingemiity  of  one  part  of  the  Empire,  which  arc  o|%en  and 
free  in  others. 

We  have  pointed  out  these  instances  of  carelessness  and  in¬ 
accuracy,  not  in  the  spirit  of  uncandid  severity,  hut  hecauso 
the  last  is  especially  too  im|M)rtant  to  he  passed  over  without 
notice,  and  liecuu*<e  we  are  persuaded  Mr.  P.  would  be  himself 
the  first  to  wish  fur  their  correction.  The  more  pleasing  part 
of  our  duty  remains,  to  point  out  by  a  reference  to  a  few  oi  tho 
essays,  the  species  of  information,  which  Mr.  P.  has  selected 
for  the  gratification  and  instruction  of  his  readers.  The  essay 
ON  huryletf  contains  a  good  deal  of  curious  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  native  salts  of  that  earth,  more  especially  its  car- 
bonat.  It  is  well  known,  that  if  the  carbonat  of  this  earth  could 
be  pn'cured  in  sutheient  quantity  at  a  cheap  rat(%  it  might  be 
introduced  into  the  arts  with  great  advantage,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  soda  by  the  dcKsoniposition  of  common 
salt.  ^Ir.  P  a  few  years  ago,  visited  the  principal  mines  from 
which  it  has  been  obtained,  situated  near  Choricy,  in  Lanca- 
sliire ;  and  lie  gives  an  interesting  detail  of  the  information 
which  (his  visit  enabled  him  to  produce.  A  century  ago  it 
soiMns  these  mines  were  worked  with  success  for  the  lead  ore 
with  which  they  abound.  The  carbonat  of  barytes  being  the 
matrix  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  was  left  in  the  mine  at  a 
useless  production.  The  late  Sir  F.  Standish,  however,  tho 
proprietor,  discontinued  the  working  of  these  mines  about  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  from  no  other  cause  a»  it  would  seem, 
than  that  he  was  defrauded  by  the  |)er8ons  in  his  employment, 
and  from  (hat  time  they  have  been  abandoned  entirely.  About 
that  period  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  barytic  carbonat, 
were  iiivt>stigated  and  made  known  ;  and  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  useful  pur|M)ses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  would  now 
augment  the  value  of  the  produce  very  considerably.  It  is  on 
tliis account  much  to  be  rc^gretted,  that  the  present  proprietors 
not  induced  by  these  considerations  to  have  them  worke<l  again  ; 
fork  does  not  appear  from  the  information  obtained  by  Mr.  P. 
tliat  any  deficiency  of  lead  ore  had  been  felt  before  the  working 
Has  given  up. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  even  at  that  period,  the  car¬ 
bonat  was  known  to  be  applicable  to  some  useful  purposes  iii  tho 
»r(s.  ^Ir.  P.  was  infonned  that  almut  thirty  years  ago,  these 
mines  were  visited  by  two  Frenchmen,  who  collecieil  and  carried 
»Hay  a  pretty  considerable  quantity  of  this  mineral ;  and  that 
Mibs^uenlly  a  man  who  occupied  a  small  farm  on  the  estate, 
fitd  b^n  engaged  in  a  clandestine  commerce  with  it,  for,  as  it 
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tvas  thrown  about  tlie  shafts  as  a  rofuso  article,  he  was  enabled 
for  some  time  to  collect  consiilerahle  quantities  without  excilio^ 
observation.  What  ho  thus  coUecteil,  was  stMit  privately  to 
Liverpool,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Germany.  'I'liis  mta 
was  informed  by  the  ap^ent  at  Liverpool,  that  it  was  einploved 
in  the  manufacture  of  Porcelain,  and  thoui^h  any  infornutioo 
on  the  subject  which  he  was  likely  to  procure,  must  be  liable 
to  considerable  uncertainty  and  suspicion,  yet  this  hint  may 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  costly  pro¬ 
duction,  ill  our  own  country,  if  this  earth  does  not  alreadf 
enter  into  the  composition  of  their  Biscuit  ware.  Mr.  P.  learned 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  sequestereil  district  had  found  by 
ex|HTience,  that  this  mineral  was  a  poison  to  their  cattle  and 
poultry,  probably  lontc  before  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy  were  known  to  physicians  and  physiologists. 

The  essay  on  Mitlphtirlc  acid  contains  an  interestini^  ac¬ 
count  of  the  profi^rcssive  improvements  by  which  the  luaiiufac* 
lure  of  this  important  chemical  ai^ent,  has  been  hroiu^ht  to 
Its  present  state  of  perfection  and  extent.  I'he  tedious  and 
ex|MMisivc  mode  of  obtaining  it  hy  distillation  from  the  sul- 
phat  of  iron,  or  cop|>eras  of  commerce,  was  first  superseded 
in  this  country  by  the  in*jenioii8  Dr.  Ward,  who  fonned  the 
sulphuric  acid  hy  the  dirt^a  coinhinaiion  of  its  constituent 
priiicijdes,  though  the  process  does  not  appear  to  have  been  bis 
owD  invention.  That  gentleman,  however,  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  proci^ss,  tiy  which  sulphur  and  nitre  were  burnt  to¬ 
gether  in  large  glass  globes,  of  the  capacity  of  forty  or  fifty 
gallons  each,  each  globe  having  "a  proptT  quantity  of  water 
introduced  into  it,  to  absorb  the  acid  as  it  was  formed  during 
the  combustion.  By  this  means,  he  bad  for  some  time  tbe 
inono|K)ly  of  tbe  manufacture  of  this  acid,  until  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Birmingham,  introduced  the  capital  improve¬ 
ment  of  conducting  the  combustion  of  the  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  nitre  in  chambers  constructed  of  sheet  lead.  This  plan 
at  once  removed  the  great  source  of  expense  in  the  breakage 
of  the  glass  vessels,  and  speedily  reduced  the  price  of  tba 
acid  to  about  one  fourth  of  its  former  cost ;  and  thus  contri¬ 
buted  in  the  most  direct  and  essential  manner  to  its  extensive 
introduction  into  various  processes  of  the  arts,  from  which  its 
former  high  price  must  have  nearly  excluded  it. 

The  first  cstahlishmeiit  of  the  leaden  apparatus  was  cflect* 
ed  at  Birmingham,  by  Dr.  Roebuck  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  lilr.  Samuel  Garbett ;  and  this  original  work  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  carried  on.  The  situation  of  this  work  however, 
and  the  ditViculty  and  danger  of  transporting  it  at  that  period, 
(about  1746,)  when  our  internal  navigation  was  so  iiicolnpletei 
confined  the  consumption  of  the  acid  principally  to  the  neigh- 
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[^Hirhood  of  Binuin&^hain.  Other  establishments  were  oonse- 
Auentlv  forrocil,  in  the  first  instance  at  Prt'stonpans,  by  the 
o^\\\i\  proprietors  ;  aiul  afterwanU  the  clciiuind  increased^  by 
o(bcr  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  kine^iloin,  until  the  num- 

of  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid  has  become  now  very 
foosiiierahle.  'rhese  chambers  were  in  the  first  instance  cubes 
of  about  six  feet,  but  they  have  been  gradually  enlarged  ac- 
fordiiiij  to  the  juds^ement  or  caprice  of  individuals  eiiij^.iged 
ill  the  business;  for  experience  does  not  setun  to  have  proved 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  chambtT  are  of  any  importance. 
They  now  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty  feci  in  wi<ith,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  in  length,  and  there  is  one,  Mr.  P.  in- 
fjims  us,  in  Lancashire  which  is  120  by  40  feet,  and  contains 
I  space  of  96,000  cubic  feet 

*  The  process,  however,  whatever  may  he  the  aize  of  the  chambers, 
ii  generally  conducted  similarly,  and  in  this  way.  A  quantity  of 
common  brimstone,  coarsely  ground,  is  carefully  mixed  with  crude 
itlt  petre  in  tiie  proportion  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  the  former 
to  one  pound  of  the  latter;  and  this  mixture  is  afterwards  divided 
into  separate  charges,  containing  quantities  pro{)ortioned  to  tlie 
size  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  intended  to  he  burnt.  The 
best  method  for  apportioning  this  mixture  appears  to  me  to  be  this : 
to  allow  one  pound  for  every  300  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  con¬ 
tained  within  the  chamber.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre  is 
usually  spread  upon  several  plates  either  of  iron  or  of  lead,  and 
these  are  afterwards  placed  upon  stands  of  lead  within  the  chamber 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  at  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Things  being  thus  arranged,*  the  sulphur  is 
lighted  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  the  doors  arc  then  closed.  If 
well  mixed  the  brimstone  and  nitre  will  soon  be  in  rapid  combus¬ 
tion,  which  will  continue  for  20  or  SO  minutes,  during  which  the 
chamber  will  become  entirely  filled  with  gas.  Three  hours,  calcu- 
liting  from  the  time  of  lighting,  are  generally  allowed  for  the  con- 
(ientation  of  this  gas;  and  then  it  is  customary  to  throw  open  the 
floors  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  for  the  free  admission  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  and  the  expulsion  of  all  the  incondensable  gas,  in  order  that 
the  house  may  be  thoroughly  sweetened,  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
Dcxt  burning.  During  this  interval  the  plates  arc  again  charged, 
preparation  is  made  for  a  fresh  combustion,  which  is  thus  re¬ 
peated  every  four  hours,  day  and  night,  without  intermission,  till 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
•cidified,  when  it  is  drawn  off,  by  means  of  a  syphon,  into  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  lead,  conveniently  placed  for  its  reception,  and  the  Boor 
jf  the  chamber  replenished  with  water  for  another  making.'  Vol. 
n.  p.  414. 

The  acid  obtained  in  this  manner  is  still  largely  diluted 
With  water,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  by  evapora- 
that  the  acid  may  be  brought  to  the  tlegree  of  conceii- 
^^Uon  in  which  it  is  met  with  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
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This  is  generally  perforrood  in  boilers  of  lead  ;  but  if  requif^ 
to  be  very  pure,  it  is  concentrated  in  lessels  of  glass.  || 
Us  most  concentrated  state,  it  is  commonly  of  the  speciSt 
gravity  of  1.847,  and  still,  according  to  Dalton,  contiin 
about  ;icr  cent  of  water.  As  however  it  is  almost  tU|^ 
ncccs'^aiy  to  dilute  it  with  water,  before  it  is  applied  to  tke 
various  pur|>oses  for  which  it  is  wanted,  Mr.  P.  has  constructed 
a  very  uselul  table  (the  rtniult  of  actual  experiment)  of  the 
s|)eciiic  gravity  of  the  concentrated  acid  when  diluted  with 
ditTerent  proportions  of  water,  which,  though  it  has  U'enpuh. 
lished  in  the  Piiilosophical  Magazine,  is  very  properly  reprinted 
in  this  Kss.iy.  There  is  also  another  table  adde<l,  sheuingtht 
change  of  the  specific  gravity  produced  in  the  coneentnted 
acid  at  various  degrees  of  temperature  from  10®.  to  lb2®. 

In  the  i‘ssay  on  citric  <ieif/,  Mr.  P.  gives  a  minute  ami 
circumstantial  account  of  the  manipulations  reipiisite  to  he 
practised,  to  obtain  this  most  useful  a^'id  in  a  erystilliied 
form.  Before  Scheele’s  time  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
purify  it  had  been  made  ;  but  it  was  this  distiugui  hed  cliembt 
who  tirst  devised  the  process  for  separating  the  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  fruit,  and  thus  enabliog 
the  pure  acid  to  assume  the  state  of  crystals.  The  proem 
which  Mr.  P.  recommends,  is  that  of  Scheele ;  but  as  he  hts 
himself  practised  it  on  a  scale  of  consiiierable  magnitude,  be 
has  |M>iuted  out  many  circumstances  whicii  the  operator  will 
find  it  useful  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  ensure  complete  sueem 
in  his  0|>erations.  The  exact  s'aturation  of  the  citric  acid  with 
lime,  f<»r  which  purpose  the  carhouat  of  that  earth  should  be 
employed,  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  citrat  of  lime 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  wliich,  comhiniiig  with  the  lime,  sds 
theci.rie  acitl  free,  and  the  proper  management  of  the  evapo¬ 
ration,  so  as  to  bring  the  liquid  citric  acid  into  a  state  of 
concentration  favourable  to  the  formation  of  crystals,  are  im¬ 
portant  step>  ill  the  process,  ujion  each  of  which  Mr.  P.  gives 
some  judicious  and  useful  directions. 

Ml.  P.  «iiates  us  ihe  result  of  his  own  experience,  that 
twenty  gallons  ol  good  lemon  juice,  will  generally  give  eightmi 
pouiid«>  of  ilry  citrate  of  lime,  and  this,  if  the  process  is  well 
condiicteil,  will  yield  ten  pounds  of  pure  colourless  crysUbflf 
citric  aeiil.  The  many  important  purjioses  to  whicli  this  add 
has  been  found  applicable,  not  only  for  domestic  and  niedidBal 
pmp.  »ses,  but  also  in  the  arts,  more  especially  in  the  delicate 
operations  of  the  calico  printer,  and  its  extensive  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  Navy,  where  its  daily  use  by  every  sailor  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  prcs.  rvcd  that  imjiortant  class  of  men  from  fkf 
ravages  of  the  scurvy  during  the  late  war,  have  rendered  » 
pleatifui  supply  of  it  an  object  of  great  and  even  of  natwod 
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^^•ffquence.  Some  attempts  have  consequently  been  made 
to  ficilitate  and  increase  tlie  supply,  by  combinini^  the  acid  witli 
ItflKtin  those  countries  where  this  valuable  fruit  is  indis^cnoiis, 

;  that  it  inis^ht  be  iin|>orted  into  this  country  in  a  less  bulky 
form,  and  in  a  state  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  voyai^e,  or 
!;  ktvpiii!;.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  Mr.  P.  informs  us,  was 
inide  in  Sicily  a  few  years  a»o  by  a  person  who  went  thither 
Knijland  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  operutioHi 
asd  ^Ir.  P.  has  had  access  to  his  correspondence  ofi  th  '  sub- 
j(Ct|  with  permission  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  the  piiblie  iii- 
Ibnnatioii.  The  undertaklm;,  thoiu^h  ajiparently  of  very  easy 
fifcution,  seiuns*  to  have  been  condnett^d  with  consi  derable 
dilfiiulty ;  chiefly  from  the  inconvenienct's  which  wer*‘  met 
with  in  brini'im^  the  citrate  into  a  perfectly  dry  state,  and 
ricept  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  liable  to  heat,  and  was 
constHpiently  not  in  a  state  fit  for  exjmrtation.  It  was  found 
necessary  too,  to  send  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  Knv^land, 
and  the  operator  met  with  uiiex|MH'ted  embarrassments  from 
tbe  jealousy  of  the  merchants,  and  the  stupidity  of  tiie  people, 
tod  their  total  inaptitude  in  all  o|)eratioiis  to  which  they  had 
;  uot  boon  accustomed. 

Mr.  P.  has  ^iven  ample  dinn^tions  for  the  detection  of  any 
aduhoration  which  may  be  practised  on  parcels  of  the  litpiid 
acid,  and  which  those  who  consume  it  lart^ely,  will  find  ex- 
tfftncly  useful.  Indeed,  those  who  are  interested  in  ilie  pre¬ 
paration  or  employment  of  tiiis  acid  on  a  lari^e  scale,  will  find 
much  valuable  information  in  this  essay,  whicti  will  repay 
them  for  the  trouble  of  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal. 

It  contains  also  several  useful  tables  for  ascertainint^  the 
proportion  of  pure  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  from  dif- 
^  ferent  parcels  of  fresh  juice,  from  which  those  who  employ 
it  in  laru;e  (piiintities,  and  wlio  have  nut  much  knowledge  of 
;  chemistry,  may  derive  great  assistance. 

The  essay  on  the  JLced  alcalies^  though  less  full  and  labour- 
i  ed  than  some  of  the  others,  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
:  useful  information,  communicated  in  a  perspicuous  manner. 
The  diftcrent  sources  from  which  the  alcalics  are  obtained, 
their  employment  in  various  manufactures,  espi‘cially  in  the 
formation  of  glass  and  soap,  the  means  of  bringing  them  into 
t  caustic  state,  the  most  tlirect  metho<ls  of  determining  the 
pro|K)riion  of  alcali  contained  in  the  barilla  of  commerce,  are 
•t»tcd  in  so  ch'ar  and  plain  a  manner,  that  a  person  not  con- 
^«>ant  with  scientific  chemistry,  may  readily  avail  himself 
the  information  which  the  essay  affords,  and  apply  it  to  its 
pvticular  object,  or  to  his  own  individmil  pursuits,  lie  very 
®*tun||y  laments,  os  every  one  must  do,  that  our  impolitic 
duties  on  salt,  should]  prevent  us  from  availing  ourselves  of 
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the  moans  which  chemistry  has  unfolded  for  obtaining  an 
NUpply  of  soda,  by  the  decomposition  of  common  salt,  u  | 
rate  which  would  entirely  su|>erse<ie  the  import.Uion  of  l^rilU* 
but  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  frequently  capital  and  i|. 
gennity  are  turned  nside  from  their  natural  direction  towardt 
pursuits  which  would  be  equally  beneticial  to  the  public,  aini 
tlie  intlividiials  engaged  in  them,  by  the  operation  of  iiijudiciooi 
taxation.  Mr.  P*  has  not  entered  minutely  into  a  considen* 
tion  of  the  processes  which  have  been  adopted  with  more  or 
less  success,  for  preparing  the  alealies  by  the  decomposition  U 
those  neutral  salts  of  which  they  form  the  base,  though  it  it 
a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  u|>on  whid^ 
his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  operations  of  chemistry  le 
should  expect,  would  have  enabled  him  to  offer  some  Judicioui 
remarks. 

We  have  already  trespassed  so  far  on  the  time  and  attea* 
tion  of  our  readers,  that  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  cloie. 
Those  who  have  occasion  to  consult  or  to  study  the  work,  will 
find  in  the  oilier  essays  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  pleiuin^ 
or  useful  information  The  essay  on  spevijic  gravity  contaiu 
very  plain  and  ample  directions  for  iletenniniiig  the  sjiecific 
gravity  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid  ;  and  that  on  edgt 
iaoh  contains  some  judicious  discussion  on  the  best  meant  of 
giving  the  requisite  temper  to  diflbrent  cutting  instrumeoU. 
Mr.  P.  reconimeiids  the  employment  of  metallic  baths  as  the 
roost  accurate  means  of  giving  the  requisite  degree  of  tempe¬ 
rature  to  the  instrument  to  be  hardened  ;  and  be  lias  takes 
considerable  pains  to  determine  the  melting  point  of  ditfereit 
metallic  mixtures  of  lead,  zinc,  and  tin,  that  the  artizan  may 
be  enablcil  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  bath  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  to  the  precise  object  he  has  in  view.  Indeed 
we  must  do  the  Author  the  justice  to  say,  that  be  has  takes 
great  |)ains  to  make  his  work  really  useful  to  those  who  are 
engagi*d  in  the  diflereiit  departments  of  useful  industry  os 
which  he  treats ;  and  we  believe  he  will  be  found  to  be  witk 
very  few  exceptions  an  intelligent  and  candid  instructer.  Ha 
style  is  easy,  familiar,  and  free  from  affectation  ;  and  though 
there  is  reason  to  wish  that  the  work  had  lieen  more  compress- 
ed,  and  that  all  the  really  useful  notes  bad  been  incorporated 
into  the  rcsjiectivc  essays  to  which  they  belong,  yet  Mr.  P.  has 
provided  against  one  of  the  inconveniences  which  they  necessarilj 
produce,  by  a  very  copious  and  aeeurate  index.  Towards  the 
|x>cucal  |>ortion  of  the  notes,  we  are  inclined  to  be  mom 
severe,  and  to  enter  our  protest  against  them  entirely. 
think  they  are  misplaced  in  works  such  as  this.  The  Pl«t^ 
ut  Apparatus,  of  which  tlicre  arc  several  in  each  volume,  om 
executed  with  {icculior  neatness  and  fidelity. 
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V.  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  a  Poem.  Paritina,  a  Poem,  8vo. 
pj).  90.  Price  5«.  6d.  Murray,  1816. 

IP  Lord  Byron  can  produce  nothins:  hotter  than  Talce  of 
thijJ  description,  we  care  not  how  many  of  these  we  get 
(h)m  him.  Bnt  witli  regard  to  the  public,  who  arc  apt  to 
OhUke  the  recurrence  of  obvious  traits  of  style,  and  siinila* 
fih  of  sentiment,  for  the  sameness  of  impoverished  genius,  and 
(o’lpow,  in  consequence,  fastidious,  and  at  length  unjust, 
toaanis  the  productions  of  their  favourite,  we  fear  that  his 
liordship  will  gain  little  reputation  by  such  publications.  It  is 
rfquUite  tliat  nn  Author  should,  on  every  fresh  appearance,  ex¬ 
ceed  himself,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  expectations  of 
the  public.  Stili  each  successive  poem  will  ho  inquired  for 
with  eugeriH^s,  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indi6erence  to  his 
Loni*ihip,  wlnit  the  many  may  think  of  their  purchase. 

We  profess  ourselves  pleased  to  obtain  productions  like 
thfM'froin  Lord  Byron,  provided  he  can  do  nothing  better;  and 
the  repetition  of  similar  publications,  iit  uncertain  intiWtlh, 
lould  seem  to  betray  in  the  Author  a  consciousness  of  not 
beint;  able  to  achieve  greater  things.  When,  by  a  series  of 
ftucli  )KMiormanc(‘s  as  lln^,  a  writer  has  shewetl  us  all  he 
ctn  do,  we  begin  to  he  let  into  the  secret  of  what  he  cannot 
accon)pH!^h,  and  this  discovery  must  tend  to  lower  the  estimate 
of  his  genius,  drawn  from  the  promise  of  his  first  production. 
We  do  not  scruple  however  to  pronounce  “  the  Siege  of  Co- 
**rintli,*' one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  Lordship's  efibris.  The 
6rst ten  stanzas  are,  indeed,  tame,  common -place,  and  wordy; 
the  structure  of  many  of  the  sentences  is  involved,  and  tlie 
rhymes  are  not  infrequentlv  absolutely  Hudibrastic.  The 
Hnracter  of  the  whole  is  feebleness,  and  we  are  led  to  con- 
clode,  either  that  tlies'e  stanzas  were  supplied  ut  the  Print- 
h;  ofTice,  or  that  Lord  Byron  purposely  framed  them  of  this 
unpretending  description,  in  order  to  give  more  striking  efliHTt 
to  the  exquisite  passage  which  they  serve  to  proiluce. 

*  Tin  midnight :  on  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 

Bespangled  with  those  islet  of  light. 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining. 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  axure  as  the  air ; 
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And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 
But  inunmir’d  meekly  as  tne  bnx>k. 

The  winds  were  pillow’d  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling,  ' 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling  ; 
i\nd  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh  d  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answered  from  the  hill. 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chaunte<l  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit’s  o'er  the  plain : 

*Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  ana  harp-strings  meet. 
And  take  a  long  unmeasur'd  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seemed  to  those  within  the  wall 


A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger’s  car 
With  something  ominous  and  drear. 

And  undetined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still. 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  it's  silence  framed, 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing  bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger’s  knell.*  Stanza  xL 

The  poem  ought  to  commence  >vith  thcKC  lines :  what  pre¬ 
cedes  them  may  be  gathered  from  the  sequel.  Alp,  a  rene¬ 
gade,  ‘  the  convert  of  revenge,*  is  leading  on  the  Turkidi 
host  against  Corinth  ;  a  breach  has  been  cdt*eted  in  the  walk, 
and  the  morrow  is  tixe<l  for  taking  tlic  town  by  storm.  IV 
classic  scenery  of  the  tale  adds  considcruLdy  to  the  besitf 
and  intiTcst  ot  the  |MHun :  the  description  of  the  snow-clad  sum¬ 
mit  of  Delphi,  is  particularly  hue.  The  renegade,  unable  to 
sleep,  is  represented  wandering  on  the  hcacb,  till  he  arrirei 
within  a  carlune's  reach  of  the  leagucred  city,  and  sees 

*  -~the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o’er  the  dead  their  carnival.* 

The  following  lines  describe,  with  horrible  minuteness,  ^ 
disgusting  8|>ectacle,  which  the  Author  assures  us,  be  him* 
self  heiM  hi  under  the  wails  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constaotinopk* 
What  follows  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  Author;  it  b  cJt* 
ceediugly  touching. 

*  Ah)  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  light :  * 

Never  had  shaken  hit  nerves  in  fight; 
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But  be  better  could  brook  to  behold  tlie  dying. 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying. 

Scorch’d  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  Taiiii 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Wliate’erbe  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

And  Honour’s  eye  on  daring  deeds ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
Oer  the  weltering  held  of  the  tombless  dead, 

And  see  worms  ot  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there; 

All  regarding  man  ns  their  prey. 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

<  There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands. 

Fashioned  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone. 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o’er  grown ! 

Out  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  ! 

Out  upon  Time!  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O’er  that  w  hich  hntn  been,  and  o*er  that  which  must  be: 

\Vhat  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away. 

Fragments  of  stone,  reared  by  creatures  of  clay  F 

pp.  27—28. 

The  scone  between  Alp  and  Francesca  is  equal  to  any 
tiling  of  the  sort  that  we  remember  to  have  read.  We  prefer 
pring  as  specimens,  passages  which  will  better  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  detached  from  the  story,  but  we  are  tempted  to  particularize 
the  following  linos  in  the  description  of  the  Venetian  maid,  as 
being  eminently  liap|)y. 

<  - He  looked  on  tlie  face,  and  beheld  its  hue 

$0  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew ; 

Fair  but  faint  —without  the  ray 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day : 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath. 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o’er  her  bosom^s  swell. 

And  there  seemed  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell.  . 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fixed. 

And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unroixed 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  w^k  in  a  troubled  dream ; 

Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare 
Stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air.’  p.  33. 

The  simile  iu  the  last  couplet,  is  pursued  to  too  great  a 
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lentil,  a  <kfpct  often  chargeable  on  Lord  Byroads  otheriiie 
beautiful  miniles. 

Corinth  is  taken :  a  gallant  remnant  of  the  Venetiii 
l^rrison  retain  for  aoine  time  the  possession  of  a  church,  bvt 
the  gates  )ield  at  length  to  the  overwhelming  force  of ‘the 
•  Mussulman,’  and  murder  and  sacrilege  go  forward. 

*  Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye, 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  crota  with  a  sigh. 

Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby; 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 

Jnwanl  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

*  The  vaults  beneath  the  Mosaic  stone 
Contained  the  dead  of  ages  gone: 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore. 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 
The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smeared,  and  slippery — stained,  and  strown 
With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'erthrown  : 

There  w'ere  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 
I.ay  cold  in  many  a  coffined  row  ; 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state. 

My  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 

But  War  had  entered  their  dark  caves^ 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 
Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 
In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead: 

Here,  throughout  the  siege  had  been 
The  Christian's  chiefest  magazine; 

To  these  a  late-formed  train  now  led, 
y  Minotti's  last  and  stern  resource 
Against  the  foe's  o’erwhelming  force.  • 

‘  The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain: 

For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 

With  barbarous  mows  they  gash  the  dead. 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head. 

And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche. 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich. 

And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest  < 

The  silver  vessels  saints  had  blessed. 

To  the  high  altar  now  they  eo ; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  &ow ! 

On  its  table  still  behold 

_  % 

The  cup  of  consecrated  gold  ; 

Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize. 

Brightly  it  sparales  to  plunderers*  eyes : 

That  mom  it  held  the  noly  wine, 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 
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WKicli  hi*  worihfppcr*  drank  at  the  break  of  iUy> 

To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  joined  in  the  fray, 

Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay. 

And  round  the  sacred  table  slow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row. 

From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 

A  spoil — the  richest  and  the  last. 

*  So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretched 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reached* 

When  old  Minotti**  hand 
Touched  with  the  torch  the  train— 

’Tis  fired ! 

Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain* 

The  turban’d  victors,  the  Christian  band. 

All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain. 

Hurled  on  high  with  the  shivered  fane. 

In  one  wild  roar  expired ! 

The  shattered  town — the  walls  thrown  down— 

The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent — 

The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent. 

As  if  an  earthquake  passed — 

The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  dame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast — 

Proclaimed  the  desperate  conflict  o’er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore.’  pp.  4d— 52. 

There  are  some  obvious  marks  of  carelessness  in  these 
lines.  We  know  not  how  ^  all  that  of  dead  remained,’  couM 
ejpire  in  that  ^  wild  roar.’  It  may  possibly  occur  also  to  some 
dry  reader  of  his  Lordship’s  minutely  circumstantial  detail 
of  the  oatastrophe,  to  inquire  wliether  the  original  record  was 
frmished  by  an  eye-mfNets. 

The  Poem  concludes  with  a  minute,  and,  in  some  paHs* 
lowering  description  of  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  stanza,  however,  to  tlie  close, 
the  spirit  ot  the  |>oem  is  sustained  in  a  style  quite  equal  to  any 
•Chis  Ijordship’s  former  poems. 

We  shall  say  little  of  “  Parisina.”  It  is  not  deficient  in 
BKnt.  'fbe  first  statizn,  which  has  api^eared  before  in  a  different 
is*  very  beautiful ;  and  we  might  select  several  other 
^  passages.  His  Lordship  vrill  set  us  down  among  the 
iwiidiws  objectors  to  such  stories,  which  he  deems  sufficiently 
MNhunzed  bw  ^  the  Greek  Dramatists  and  some  of  the  best'  of 

our  old  English  writers’.  Our  objections,  however,  originate 
jWier  in  taste  than  res})ect  for  morality.  The  subject  of  the  tale 
purely  unpleasing,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  treated, 
^  uot  tend  to  recoueile  us  to  it.  The  use  which  was  made 
w  or  fables  of  this  sort,  by  ow  old  dramtic  writers,  was, 

Vou  V.  N.  s.  Y 
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to  afforil  occasion  for  ilie  dcTelopineiit  of  character,  or  to  iiQ« 
part  a  mysterious  interest  to  the  plot.  In  Lord  Ryroirs  pofm 
of  Pdrisiua,  tliere  is  neither  plot  nor  character.  The  story  h 
p^iven  in  the  nakedness  of  history.  A  hundred  similar  storifs, 
as  i^ross  and  as  revoltiiis^,  mis^ht  doubtless  be  extracted  from  tbe 
domestic  historit's  of  femlal  limes  :  but  what  moral  emotiun^not 
to  speak  of  any  moral  end — are  they  calculated  to  excite,  whfo 
irnbodied  in  eonicssedly  beautiful  poetry  ?  A  contein|H)raiy 
^vriter  has  adopted  n  story  remarkaltly  similar  to  that  of  Pari- 
sina,  as  the  i^round  work  of  a  poem  recently  )>uhlishefl,  ukI 
which  wc  shall  speedily  notice  ;  but,  in  this  poem,  the  circum- 
Stances  arc  such  as  conspire  to  aifect  us  stroni^ly  with  pity, 
and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind,  is  that  of  calm  and  gentle 
melancholy.  The  im))ression  left  by  Parisina,  on  the  contrirj, 
if  we  may  judt^c  from  what  it  made  on  our  minds,  is  simply 
])ainftil,  involvinc;  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  issue  of  the  story, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  jud^e  equally  with  that  of  the  culprit; 
a  shrinkiii!:^  sensation  of  horror  at  the  details  of  the  catastro|4ie, 
and  a  det^ree  of  surprise  that  a  man  with  any  pretensions  to 
sensibility  should  have  taken  pleasure  in  realizing  and  expa¬ 
tiating,  to  so  little  moral  purpose,  on  an  obscure  portion  of 
history  of  so  revoliini;  a  character.  We  do  not  now  speak  of 
the  tendency  of  the  narration,  but  only  remark  that  the  poarr 
of  his  Lordship's  poetry  is  inadequate  to  overcome,  or  evrs 
considcrahly  to  tem)>cr,  the  painful  impression  which  it  leaves. 

It  is  surely  a  sint^tilar  circumstance,  that  Lord  Ryron  bt$ 
hitherto  conhned  himself  to  the  narration  of  crime,  and  to  tlie 
delineation  of  vicious  character.  His  spirited  sketches,  for  they 
are  after  all  sketches,  exquisitely  spirited  and  powerful,  but 
uothiiii;  more,  are  all  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  energki 
of  evil.  This  certainly  evinces  either  a  great  deficiency  uf 
taste,  or  very  limited  powers  of  conception.  The  gloomy  phtn- 
tasmagoria  of  his  |HMicil,. though  dift’ering  in  form  and  costume, 
are  all  of  one  character,  or  rather  of  one  cast ;  for  the  seiitimenti 
and  ietdings  which  Lord  Hyroii  attributes  to  the  personage!  m 
his  pm'uis,  do  not  constitute  them  charactert.  There  is  ■« 
individuality  of  feature  in  his  portraits.  He  describes  admirtbly 
a  eerlain  class  of  emotions ;  but  these  should  have  been  imbo* 
died  ill  character,  rather  than  describctl ;  and  his  characUi* 
shouhl  have  lieen  developed  by  their  actions.  As  there  is 
individuality  in  his  conceptions,  so  there  is  little  variety,  h 
should  seem  that  one  strongly  imaginctl  pcrsoni&cation  bail 
taken  possession  of  the  poet's  mind,  so  that  whatever  be  tbe 
scene  or  the  story,  this  ideal  actor  is  still  the  hero  of  tbi 
drama. 

We  are  far  from  depreciating  Lord  Byron’s  genius* 
energy  of  expression,  and  iu  the  jiowcr  of  giving  to 
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(jif  life*  ami  brcatl)  of  poetry,  \Ye  think  he  h  almost  un(H|ua1led 
by  toy  contemporary.  >Ve  coucluile  that  his  po>vers  arc  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  employed  them, 
ntber  than  from  any  otlier  circumstance.  To  ^o  down  to  pos¬ 
terity,  however,  as  a  ^reat  poet,  something  more  than  genius 
V  r«‘<)utsite.  There  must  be  a  high  and  holy  ambition  of  legiti¬ 
mate  fame  ;  there  must  be  a  moral  discipline  of  the  intellect  and 
Miogs :  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  must,  as  ideal 
aidietypes,  occupy  the  visions  of  the  poet ;  and  he  must  be  the 
partaker  of  an  elevating  and  purifying  faith,  by  which  his  mind 
may  be  brought  into  contact  with  things  unseen'*  and  infinite. 
All  these  re(|uisites  must  meet  in  a  great  poet;  and  there  must 
be  an  appearance  at  least  of  approximation  to  them,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  any  one  that  aspires  to  maintain,  by  means  of  his 
writings,  a  permanent  innueiice  over  tlic  minds  and  sympathies 
of  his  fellow  men.  There  must  be  at  least  the  semblance  of 
drtue,  or  of  the  love  of  virtue. 

“  The  Siege  of  CoriiUh”  is  dedicated  to  his  Jjordship's 
friend,  J.  C.  llobhouse.  Esq.  ;  and  “  Parisina”  to  S.  B.  Davies, 
Esq.  We  shall  be  very  ha]>py  to  see  the  next  poem  with 
which  his  Lordship  may  favour  us,  dedicated  to  Lady 

Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  Captain  James  WiUon^  containing  an  Account 
of  hift  Enterprises  and  Sufferings  in  India,  his  Conversion  to 
Christianity,  his  Missionair  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  and  hia 
peaceful  and  triumphant  Death.  By  .John  Griffin,  Edition 
rerised,  8vo.  pp.  250.  Price  58.  6d.  Williams  and  Son,  1816. 

AT  a  time  when  the  nature  of  Christian  conversion,  and  its 
necessity  with  respect  to  the  baptized  natives  of  a  Chris- 
tiin  country,  have  actually  l>ecome  the  topics  of  a  fresh  theo¬ 
logical  controversy,  a  publication  tending  to  illustrate  both 
the  reality  and  the  efficacy  of  that  moral  change^  which  is 
consequent  upon  a  sincere  reception  of  the  Cios|Kd,  may  bo 
doeiued  particularly  seasonable.  The  conversion  of  Captain 
Wilson— even  tbe  deriders  of  methodistic  conversions  would 
freely  hesitate  to  admit  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  term 
in  this  instance — is  another  added  to  the  mass  of  facts  to  which 
the  assertors  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  question  may  ap- 
prtl,  as  a  practical  evidence  of  its  truth.  But  there  were  some 
circuDi^taiices  attending  the  change  in  the  Captain's  character, 
^hicli  render  it  not  indeed  the  more  remarkable  in  itself,  but 
the  more  intelligible  to  a  large  class  of  persons  labouring’ 
ttnder  an  unhappy  prejudice  on  this  subject.  The  distinct 
pvt  which  was  allotted  to  human  agency  in  the  transaction, 
tbe  confessedly  rational  means  by  which  it  was  effected,  and 
tbc  unequivocal  evidence  which  the  subject  of  this  moral  trana- 
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formation  subsequently  gave  of  a  strong  mind,  a  clear  na^rr* 
standing,  and  a  benevolent  heart all  these  cireuaistaaeei 
may  procure  for  this  instance  of  conversion  a  greater 
of  attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  such  cases,  wkich, 
liappt'ning  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  actual  observation  of 
the  individual,  and  being  of  a  nature  wholly  foreign  from  kh 
experience,  are  received  with  incredulity,  if  not  with  irreli^ioii 
contempt.  This  is  exactly  tuvh  a  case  as  the  more  konfal 
doubter  would  require  for  his  satisfaction,  in  reference  to  Ike 
genuiue  effect  of  religion  upon  the  mind. 

The  early  part  of  Captain  Wilson’s  life  was  singnlirlj 
cventfuL  The  first  part  of  the  Narrative,  detailing  his  a^ieva. 
ments  in  India,  his  escape  from  Cuddalore,  nnd  his  siikae- 
quent  sufferlogs  as  Hyder  Ally’s  prisoner,  wHl  not  fail  to 
tempt  in  many  cases  to  a  ])crusal  of  the  Memoirs,  'fhoie- 
cond  part  relates  the  steps  by  which  the  ‘  Indian  Captaki*  was 
led  to  renounoc  liis  dcistical  principles.  Mr.  Grilin  details  tke 
argumentative  conversation  which  served  to  remove  the  Cap* 
taints  principal  objections  to  the  Scri]>tures,  and  the  leadat 
will  appreciate  the  judicious  manner  in  which  it  was  condioh 
ed  by  his  biographer.  It  was  not  long  before 

*  The  mlniiler  perceived  that  though  the  Captain's  reason  wii 
in  favour  of*  the  mode  of  argument  proposed,  his  feeling  did  not 
appear  to  be  controuled  by  his  judgement ;  and  that  bis  feeUigi 
were  those  of  habit  and  of  long  conttnuance,  but  his  reason  vw 
only  the  flash  of  conviction  cheited  by  aigument:  be  theoeftre 
thought  it  best  U>  meet  his  wishes,,  and  attempi  to  weaken  his  pre¬ 
judices  by  removing  his  objections.  This  is  an  object  worthy  of 
consideration  in  all  personal  debates  upon  moral  and  religious  ssb- 
jects,  for  tlic  feelings  of  most  men  are  more  reluctant  to  fellow  the 
dictates  of  the  understanding,  than  tlic  understanding  is  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  truth.*  p.  45. 

Cow|)cr  says, 

*  lie  has  no.  hope  that  never  had  a  fear.’ 

Perha)>s  wc  may  as  justly  afliroi 

*  He  tlmt  ne'er  doubted  docs  not  yet  bdieve.’ 

The  objections  which  Captain  Wilson  adduced 
Christiauity,  are,  at  any  rate,  such  as  must  be  familiar  iotke 
mind  of  even  the  most  superficial  thinker,  and  they  have  per* 
haps  ill  an  indistinct  form  troubled  the  imagination  of  peieoai 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  intellectual  inquiries.  The  prseiit 
work  may  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  by  shewing  the  wtj 
in  which  these  and  siinilar  objections  should  be  met,  simI  ■ 
which  the  most  unlcttiured  CHristian  may  safely  combat  Ibe 
scientific  infidel,  anti  be  enablcMl  to  furnish  an  intelligeiit 
of  the  hope  that  is  within  him.  There  is  a  large  cltii  of 
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persons,  ivho  are  too  apt  to  pay  very  insufficient  at- 
ifStioo  to  the  evidenvei  of  Christianity,  anil  who  therefore 
ii«  not  only  to  be  considered  as  deficient  with  resiieot  to 
^  quality  of  their  faith,  the  only  pro|>er  basis  of  which  is 
iiJficient  evidence,  but  who  would  prove  feeble  defenders  of 
the  (ruths  on  which  they  rest  their  hope,  even  should  their 
pffsonal  lielief  sustain  the  assaults  of  the  sceptic.  tTie  ih- 
Mel  dcuhCs  nnd  secret  temptations  to  apostacyi  with  wbieh 
ntsy  pious  persons  have  confessed  that  they  bate  been 
htrtsscil,  as  by  the  injections  of  an  evil  spirit,  would,  no 
iloubi,  in  many  cases,  have  been  obviated  by  a  more  inttlU- 
^  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religflon. 
And  althoui^h  the  testimony  of  the  consoienoe  to  a  moral 
triMfomiation  in  the  powers  and  aflectlons  of  the  soul,  is 
the  only  solid  basis  of  personal  hope  in  reference  to  our  re- 
lupous  state,  yet,  it  is  not  to  be  uoubted  that  by  a  more  di- 
lifnt  employment  of  the  understanding  on  the  ynjundu  of 
r^on,  the  unwavering  firmness  of  |)€rsuasion,  so  conducive 
to  peace  and  elevation  of  mind,  would  be  much  more  effec¬ 
tually  secured. 

The  conversation  led  Captain  Wilson  to  a  thoughtful  con- 
lideration  of  tho  subject  of  religion ;  but  he  himself  attributed 
(1m  final  decision  of  bis  mind,  to  a  sermon  he  subsequently 
heird  on  the  doctrine  of  predeitination^ — a  subject  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  preacher  in  course,  but  which,  on  tlie  Captain^a 
accidental  entrance,  he  would  gladly  have  changed.  From 
the  outlines  of  the  sermon,  whit^  are  given,  it  will  be  evkient 
that  there  was  nothing  unsuitable  in  the  subject,  nothing  in 
the  Calvinistic  exhibition  of  the  doctrine,  at  variance  with  the 
conciliatory  genius  of  the  Ghispel.  We  may  still  bestow  oa 
(he  means  of  the  Captain's  conversion,  the  term  rational; 
lor  it  was  still  throng  the  understanding  that  Ihe  appeal 
vaa  successfully  made  to  hb  conscience;  the  principal  dif- 
hivnce  between  conversational  discussions  and  the  arguments 
wlapCetl  to  ihe  pulpit,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  preaclier  ia 
authorized  to  take  his  stand  more  particularly  upon  Divine 
iwtiiDony,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  irnih,  rather  than  to 
drfend  it.  Whatever  be  the  means  employed,  the  inefficieDcy 
d  the  most  powerful  argument,  and  of  the  most  impassioned 
pB'^Mtaion,  to  seewe  an  adequate  effect,  m  displayed  in  too 
1  a  proportion  of  instances. 

Tile  third  jmrt  of  the  Narrative  recounts  Captain  W.'s 
whiiooary  Voyage  to  the  l;^th  Seas,  at  eemmaiMler  of  the 
j^;  and  the  mrth  carries  on  the  narrative  to  his  death. 
Wt  believe  tliere  have  been  lew  men  more  universally  res- 
1**^  m  private  Kfc* 

havo  made  no  reference  to  the  Wotk  as  a  literary 
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)>ro<lucrion,  conccivinij  it  to  be  |>erfcctly  unnecessary.  J|f^ 
GritTiii  has  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public;  tad 
it  is  one  uhich  displays  his  own  character  in  a  very  adm- 
tai;<*ous  rnjhf,  as  the  judicious  friend  of  the  subject  of  bh 
lilemoir.  'I’he  volume  is  a  very  suitable  present  for  yoo^ 
j)ersons. 


Art,  V'll.  Servians;  chief!  1/  dn  Devotional  Subjects.  By  the  Rei. 

Archibald  tkinar.  Minister  of  Cramotul.  8vo.  pp,  504.  pric^ 

Ida.  6d.  Underaood,  1815. 

■IVrHKN  the  Discourses  of  a  minister  who  publishes  ia 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  come  under  our  notice, 
W'c  jud«;e  it  tpiite  necessary  to  examine  them  with  a  coa- 
siderable  deijree  of  critical  nicety.  If  they  will  not  stand 
this  test,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  why  the  author  uhtnuM 
them  on  the  public,  or  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  frteodi, 
who,  beins^  partial  to  the  compositions  of  their  own  (steemed 
pastor,  imai^itie  that  the  world  would  sustain  a  loss,  were  tbn 
withheld  from  the  press.  Yet,  where  the  design  of  publiahiif 
has  l>een  obviously  ^ood  and  the  matter  is  perfectly  soond, 
we  are  reluctant  to  suffer  our  critical  remarks  to  assume  an 
air  of  what  mis^ht  be  deemed  over-ri^id  severity.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  n  kind  of  sanctity  attachiuti:  itself  to  con- 
])osiiions  of  this  des<Tiption,  which  have  probably  alrer.dy  ac- 
coinplisluMl  much  t^ood  by  their  tlclivery  from  the  pulpit ;  whick 
may  have  been  the  means  of  buildiii«r  up  the  souls  of  many  n 
faith  and  holiness,  and  in  preparing  for  the  enjoyment  of  1 
blesseil  eternity,  the  spirits  of  many  just  now  made  fw^rfect.  Oi 
the  other  hand  we  are  fully  aware,  that  considerations  even  of 
this  cautious  complexion,  ought  not  to  prevent  our  discliargint 
with  fidelity,  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  public,  and  of  expresstne 
a  decided  opinion  in  regard  to  the  8U|ierficiality  which  eba- 
racterizes  very  many  of  our  modern  sermons,  whose  oih 
merit,  if  it  may  l>e  called  merit,  consists  in  their  being  frer 
from  sentiments  1  |K)sitively  inimical  to  Christian  faith  tad 
holiness. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  only  to  sermons  that  are  barely  not  no- 
sound,  or  to  those  which  are  intended  to  commend  themsehci 
bv  their  much  prettiness  of  sentiiiient  and  floweriiiesa  o( 
diction,  and  which,  by  their  deceitful  semblance  to  relifiois 
truth,  tend  to  neutralize  and  render  ino|>erative  all  that  it 
concerns  man  to  know  and  to  feel; — it  is  not  only  to  toch 
efl'iisions  as  these  that  we  object :  there  is  yet  another  cto 
that  highly  deserve  marked  disiipprobatioii,  which,  though  they 
poss«*ss  a  greater  degre^e  of  evangelical  truth,  are  still 
flirectly  at  variance  with  good  taste,  and  are  scarcely  0^ 
favourable  to  the  promotion  of  pious  reflections.  DiscovrK) 
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of  the  nature  to  uhich  we  allude,  possess  no  real  vitality ; 
thry  abound  indeed  with  affected  feelintTy  nnd  aim  at  speakini^ 
the  lan^ua^  of  sensibility ;  but  they  are  utterly  incapable  of 
fxcitinir  the  slightest  emotion.  They  exhibit  an  extravagant 
profusion  of  metaphor,  and  unceasing  attempts  at  display. 

^Ve  are  well  aware  that  these  unpromising  productions,  are 
the  com))ositions  of  young  men,  at  least  of  men  whose  minds  * 
bare  never  been  discipline<i  by  deep  and  continued  reflection, 
and  respecting  wliom  it  may  be  said  that  they  give  the  public 
the  best  they  have  to  offer.  We  would  advise  such  persons 
not  to  expose  unnecessarily  their  deficiencies  in  practical  religion, 
nor  indeed  in  literature  and  sound  mental  attainments ;  and 
before  they  assume  by  their  publications  the  cliarac'ter  of  general 
trachei*s,  to  become  deeply  and  experimentally  acquainted 
\(Uti  the  practical  bearings  of  that  Divine  religion  into  the 
nature  of  which  they  profess  to  instruct  others.  If  they  ftill 
expose  their  conceit  and  gratify  their  vanity  at  the  expense 
of  the  highest  interests  of  man,  by  pn^ntiiig  to  tlieir  own 
congregations  the  mere  prettiiu^sses  of  seiitimeiitality  and  the 
gaudiness  of  display,  it  is  meet  that  tliey  he  admonished,  if 
they  have  any  regard  to  their  character,  or  -if  they  possess 
the  smallest  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion,  not  to  publUh 
harangues  so  empty  and  self-suflicient. 

There  is  a  class  of  preachers,  who  excuse  the  extreme 
snperficiulity  of  their  pulpit  discourses,  by  urging  the  nec*es- 
sity  of  using  great  plainness  of  spoecli  ;  and  who  plead  in 
thrirown  behalf ,  the  uneducated  state  of  the  |>eople,  and  the 
importance  of  rendering  religions  instruction  level  to  their 
comprcliension.  T'his  plea  might  indectl  he  urge<l  with  some  > 
appearance  of  truth,  were  they  who  employ  it,  always  as 
plain  in  their  words  as  they  are  common  place  in  their  thoughts; 
were  their  style  as  destitute  of  all  high-sounding  epithets, 
as  their  discourses  are  in  general  of  every  thing  hut  {mlpable 
truisms.  This  excuse  wc  are  convinced  is  often  made  as  an 
apology  for  certain  idle  habits,  which  are  radically  injurious 
to  the  ministerial  character,  as  well  as  wholly  incompatible 
with  seif-improvement.  Our  fathers  erred  ])erliups  in  secluding 
themselves  too  much  from  the  world,  in  indulging  a  degree 
of  abstraction  from  society,  which  diminished  their  us4*fulncs9; 
but  certain  wc  are,  that  they  would  regard  the  idle  habits  of 
aorae  of  their  successors  in  the  sacred  office,  as  degrading  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Gespol,  and  as  directly  o))posed  to  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  injunction — “  Meditate  ufion  these  things;  give  thyself 
“  n^holiy  to  them ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.” 

We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  minister  ought  not  in  every 
case  to  bear  the  sole  blaipe  of  these  idle  habits.  The  people, 
their  unreasonable  importunities,  and  the  donoj^nds  tney  are 
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too  ftpt  to  oiake  on  tlie  time  of  tlicir  pastor,  must,  in  jutticci 
bear  much  of  tbe  responsibility.  Young  iniiiislers  in  particalv 
are  apt  to  fall  into  this  snare.  Desirous  not  to  give  oOcuce, 
yield  to  the  iiitrcaties  of  injudicious  friends,  resolving  to  bt 
more  industrious  for  the  future ;  in  the  n»ean  time,  those  habog 
are  forming  which  increase  the  didiculty  of  carrying  tbeir 
resolutions  into  practice.  Unaccustomed  to  rigorous  study, 
the  growing  poverty  of  Uieir  thoughts  soon  appears  in  all  their 
religious  services  ;  and  those  very  friends  whose  cruel  kiodnesi 
has  tended  to  deprive  them  of  their  spiritual  and  inteliectual 
strength,  arc  the  first  to  complain  ofUieir  su|>erficiaiity.  Could 
our  advice  weigh  with  our  junior  hrethreu,  for  the  case  is  hopelcii 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  we  would  earneetly 
exhort  them  to  s|)cnd  much  of  their  time  in  the  study,  to  per¬ 
severe  with  uudevlating  consistency  in  refusing,  unless  it  be 
in  cases  of  infrequent  occurrence,  invitations  to  convivial  (unties, 
and  on  all  occasions  to  let  it  ap|>ear  in  the  pulpit,  by  tlieir 
clear  and  judicious  illustrations,  and  the  warmth  of  their  de¬ 
votion,  that  the  time  spent  in  private  was  not  spent  in  vain. 

W  e  arc  not  even  prepared  to  admit,  without  much  qualifi¬ 
cation,  the  plea  that  is  so  frequently  urged  by  indolent  tod 
au|K*rli(ial  preachers,  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct.  For 
however  they  may  profess  to  entertain  a  low  opinion  of  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  multitude,  w  c  can  assure  them  that  they  are  as  capAle 
of  understanding  a  well  studied  discourse,  conveyed  with 
correctness,  plainness,  and  feeling,  as  a  loose  rha|>sodiotl 
harangue;  and  that  the  one  s)>ecies  of  composition  is  much 
more  likely  to  do  tliem  good  than  the  other.  It  was  one  of 
the.  incitlental  benefits  which  the  pulpit,  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  conferred  on  the  |>eople,  that  it  improved  their  taste 
by  gradually  elevating  their  views  to  a  higher  standanl  than 
that  to  which  of  themselves  they  would  naturally  have  con* 
formetl ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  age  to  maintain  tliat 
the  Christian  ministry  is  inadequate  to  such  an  end,  and  that 
the  style  of  expression  must  he  low'cred  to  correspond  to  the 
whimsical  taste  of  the  multitude.  It  is  only  by  recollecting 
the  extensive  influence  of  this  maxim,  that  we  ciin  account  for 
that  rodomontade  mode  of  preaching  with  which  some  cod* 
gregations  are  amused,  and  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  some  individuals  who  possess  too  much  good 
sense  not  to  (lercoive,  if  they  would  only  reflect  on  the  su^ect, 
its  absurd  and  actually  irreligious  tendency. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  with  more  interest,  the  excellent  Sermons  before  ua. 
The  Author,  now  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  bu, 
during  the  course  of  nearly  forty  years,  studied  to  shew 

luuisclf  aiqiroYcd  unto  (iod,  a  workman  Uiat  Qocdetb 
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M  u)  be  aUiamed,  righUy  dkiding  the  word  of  truth.**  If  a 

vho§e  HHuistry  haa  been  singularly  blessed,  whose  habits 
if  ^fotiiai  and  of  self-denial  would  have  <lone  honour  to  the* 
j^isttolic  age,  whose  literature  and  extensive  biblical  ao<|uire- 
ntcota  might  have  adorned  a  university,  whose  tindeviating 
4)f>vote4h)ess  to  the  studies  and  duties  connected  .with  the 
acred  office,  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  who  is  withal  so 
modest  in  his  claims  and  unassuming  in  his  inanuers,  as  to 
(steem  others  better  than  himself if  such  a  man  ought  to  be 
hoooured  and  even  venerated  for  his  work  sake,  the  Author 
of  these  Sermons  is  fully  entitled  to  our  hearty  coinmeiidatioiis. 

Xor  do  we  feel  less  disposed  to  give  ^Ir.  Honar  these  coin- 
Bxadatioos,  simply  as  the  Author  of  Uie  Discourses  before  us, 
itrespective  of  his  other  claims  to  our  approbation.  While  their 
design  is  obviously  to  promote  personal  religion,  that 
(ietigB  is  conducted  with  much  judgement,  ability,  and  piety. 

He  successfully  enables  his  serious  reader  to  behold  more 
clearly  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  that  religion  on  which  his 
hopes  and  his  ha))piness  depend. 

With  regard  to  the  occasion  of  their  publication,  we  arc  told 
io  the  preface, 

‘  That  it  was  so  far  from  the  intention  of  their  Author,  to  submit 
them  to  the  view  of  the  public,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministryt 
ind  vigour  of  his  life,  he  was  afraid  that  such  an  intention,  if  in¬ 
dulged,  might  lead  him  to  neglect  what  he  owed  to  the  spiritual 
circumstances  of  some  part  of  his  congregation  For  some  years 
past,  however,  it  has  pleased  God  to  render  him  unfit  for  those 
private  pastoral  duties  which  he  found  pleasant  to  himself,  and,  he 
truiti,  not  useless  to  his'  people.  Under  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  age,  and  of  bodily  weakness,  he  will  not  deny  that  he  felt  much 
misfiction  in  revising,  and  preparing  for  publication,  some  of 
^oie  Discourses  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  different  parishes 
in  which  he  had  laboured,  as  a  memorial  of  the  truths  which  he 
had  maintained,  and  which  he  had  found  fully  sufficient  to  impart 
strong  consolation  to  his  own  mind,  under  the  severest  trials  of  life.* 

The  sulyect  of  the  first  two  Discourses  is — The  l^ve  of  God 
to  Man  :  a  subject  which  our  Aulhur  treats  with  much  wannih 
of  energy,  and  beauty  of  illustration.  It  has  enkindled  some 
of  his  finest  feelings,  and  has  brought  into  action  the  glowing 
devotion  of  his  heart.  In  addressing  Believers,  he  says, 

*  Review  and  recollect  his  past  dealings*  and  you  will  perceive 
that  Divine  love  has  regulated  the  whole.  How  often  has  he 
multiplied  his  blessings,  when  you  deserved  and  dreaded  his  wrath  ! 
How  ofien  have  unexpected  comforts  gladdened  your  hearts,  when 
jroo  were  foreboding  days  of  darkness  1  How  often  has  he  turned^ 
your  fears  into  joys,  your  wants  into  plenty,  and  your  trials  into 
»‘ctory  I 

i^^tuse.  him  for  the  past,  and  trust  him  for  the  future.  If  God  it 
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lovct  and  if  you  have  taken  him  for  your  God,  and  have  submitted 
to  hb  grace  and  government,  you  may  safely  confide  in  him 
whatever  may  he  your  affliction.  He  knows  when  to  withhold^ 
and  when  to  bestow  :  and  he  who  gives  his  people  grace  and  glorr 
will  not  withhold  any  real  or  necessary  good.  *' 

*  11c  may  visit  with  afflictions,  both  uncommon  and  unexpected* 
but  what  can  you  fear  from  the  hand  of  infinite  love  ?  That  gentle 
hand  will  not  press  too  sore  upon  you ;  it  will  not  afflict  you  too 
severely.  It  way  administer  medicine  for  vour  health  ;  it  nisy  ereo 
correct  you  for  your  uiulutifulness ;  but  still  it  is  the  hand  of  a  loving 
Father ;  and  while  it  chastens  for  your  profit,  it  nt  the  same  tune 
w  ards  off  those  fiery  darts  of  Satan,  which  would  prove  too  agonsiog 
for  your  frail  spirits,  and  also  heals  the  painful  wounds  which  tb 
has  made.  'I'hough,  tlierefore,  in  the  despondency  of  your  spiriti, 
you  sometimes  say  that  your  trials  are  severe,  yet  if  this  God,  tha 
faithful  unchanging  God,  is  your  Gml,  and  you  his  real  obedient 
people,  you  will  sooner  or  later  perceive  so  much  love  in  them 
trials,  that  you  would  not,  for  a  world,  have  wanted  one  ingredient 
in  the  bitterest  of  them.  **  VVhy  art  ihou  tJien  cast  down,  0  my 
**  soul  ?  nd  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God; 
“  for  1  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  liis  countenance.*** 

pp.  — 21. 

TIm*  sulqects  of  the  remaining  sermons  of  this  volume  are, 
The  Trials  of  Joh,  and  his  Consolations  under  them  ;  llesignt- 
tion ;  Trust  in  (hid;  Self-de<lieii(ion  to  (lud  ;  The  liviig 
Temple  ;  Heaven  prepared  for  the  Kighteons  ;  The  Everlasting 
Covenant;  T’he  strong  Consolation  ;  The  Christian  Joume); 
The  Ascension  of  Christ ;  Christ’s  Unchangeableness.  These 
several  snhiects  are  treated  in  a  truly  devotional  and  practical 
inaimer;  and  that  man  must  be  far  advanced  in  faith  aad  b 
knowledge,  who  is  incapable  of  deriving  from  the  varied  illustra* 
lions  of  this  volume,  a  fidler  impression  of  the  Divine  lovelinns 
of  true  religion,  and  of  the  happiness  essentially  connected  with 
its  experience.  Our  last  extracts  shall  be  from  the  Semioii 
on  the  Living  Temple. 

‘  If  you  beheld  a  large  and  stately  building  rising  into  view, 
where  formerly  there  was  nothiug  but  rubbish  and  ruins ;  if  you 
were  informed  that  this  building  is  highly  important  and  neceufurj^ 
that  it  had  been  planned  hy  much  deliberation  and  w'bdoin,  and  thit 
no  small  expense  was  laid  out  in  preparing  materials  for  the  work; 
you  w(»uUi  naturally  conclude,  that  since  it  is  now  begun,  and  diOr 
advancing,  that  it  will  in  due  time  be  completed,  provided 
builder  has  skill,  wisdom,  power,  and  means,  sunicient  for  finishing  it 

.Apply  all  tills  to  the  suoject  before  us.  The  infinitely  wise  Cod 
our  Saviour,  who  possesses  all  power  in  heaven* and  earth,  h* 
fornied  the  grand  design  of  recovering  sinners  from  their  apostacy, 
and  of  preparing  them  lor  heaven.  He  has,  through  the  infla«*cf 
of  his  grace,  begun  to  operate  in  the  hearts  of  his  chosen  in  the 
w  orld,  so  that  tlic  outlines  of  their  future  perfections  already  appear: 
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• 

kmI  will  he»  afVer  all  this,  withhold  such  farther  degrees  of  grace, 
31  tre  necessary  to  bring  this  good  work  to  perfection  ?  This  would 
lx  inconsistent  with  his  compassion  and  power.  He  has  redeemed 
his  people  by  his  blood,  and  declares  that  he  will  keep  what  is 
committed  to  hitn  ;  that  having  begun  in  them  a  good  work,  he 
will  carry  it  forward  to  the  day  of  Christ.  He  has  phfdged  himself, 
by  his  engagements  to  his  p(K>ple  in  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and 
these  engagements  he  will  fulfil  by  his  dispensations  and  ordinances, 
with  the  co-operating  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.— He  carries 
hif  people  forward  to  perfection,  by  the  powerful  energy  and  gracious 
iofluences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  working  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure,  sealing  them  to  the  day  of  redemption,  leading  them 
mto  all  truth,  and  sanctifying  them  more  and  more,  until,  by  gradual 
sdvnncoi  in  holiness  they  are  fltted  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 
When  fully  prepared,  he  releases  them  from  all  the  incumbrances  of 
mortality,  crowns  them  with  immortal  glory,  and  puts  on  the  last 
itone  with  shoutings  of  grace  unto  it.  Then,  with  increasing 
snd  everlasting  joy,  shall  the  universal  song  of  triumph  ascend  to 
him  who  loved  them,  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  redeemed  them  to  God  out  of  every  kindred  and  brought 
them  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  conducted  them  to  the  htiul  of 
uprightness,  whence  the  Lord  shall  be  the  Light  •of  the  Temple^ 
snd  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  lighten  it  for  ever  und  ever.* 
pp.  2*20— 2‘2  t- 

We  jiarticularly  recommend  these  Discourses  to  yoiin^ 
ministers,  as  excellent  models  for  their  imitation.  From  them 
they  will  learn,  that  in  order  to  lie  plain  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  low  or  vulgar,  nor  to  be  common  place  in  order  tone  under* 
stood ;  und  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  convey  to  an  ordinary 
audience,  the  result  of  much  study,  with  simplicity,  with  taste, 
and  with  the  warmth  of  the  most  elevated  devotion. 

W'c  know  that  the  Reviewer  of  a  hook  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  life  of  its  Author;  nevertheless,  it  may  l>e  allowetl  us 
to  remark,  in  concluding  this  article,  that  the  living  eiisiinple 
of  devotion  and  excellency  which  the  life  and  conduct  of  Hr* 
Bonar  have  exhibited  during  the  forty  years  that  he  h  is  been 
invested  with  the  sacrecL  olVice,  will  considerably  enhatiee  the 
value  and  effect  of  these  Sermons  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 


are  acquainted  with  his  character.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
will  lose  one  of  its  ablest  ministers  and  most  distinguished 
ornaments,  when  this  servant  of  Christ  shall  be  calleit  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord. 
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E  Author  of  Uiis  work  commences  it  with  remarkW, 
^  that  *  Tlie  maxim,  uothiii^  should  be  said  of  the 

*  **  hill  what  is  ^<iod,*'  lhou|2^i  it  has  become  proverbial  by  the 

*  fretpieiicy  of  repetition,  and  the  benevolence  it  seems  to  ia- 

*  culcate,  is  too  often  made  an  excuse  for  error,  and  an  apolofQ 

*  for  depravity.  But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  the  ei. 

*  tent  of  the  rule,  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  ope* 

^  rate  as  an  act  of  indemnity,  to  cover  in  oblivion  the  deeds 

*  of  those  who  have  endeavoared  to  loosen  the  foundatioai 

*  of  morality  by  their  principles,  or  to  render  vice  attractive 

*  by  their  example.’ 

'riie  custom  which  prevailed  amonir  some  of  the  ancients, 
of  dfHTceinn:  their  de^iarted  ^reat  to  undergo  a  regular  trial, 
and  proportioning  their  funeral  honours  to  the  praiseworthy 
actions  oi  their  lives,  was  more  favourable  to  the  excitement  of 
lauduhh*  ambition,  and  the  practice  of  sound  morality,  thu 
the  consideration  of  certain  tender-hearted  persons,  who  warmly 
objei't  ni^ainst  the  very  idea  of  sittin^f  in  judgement  on  tha 
memory  of  the  departed,  hut  who  can  yet  very  readily  assist  in 
innr  tei  in^  the  reputation  of  the  living.  The  fact  is,  that  wc  arc 
willing  to  acknowledge  agreeable  qualities  which  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  own  claims  upon  admiration  ;  and  we 
can  with  much  good  nature,  throw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over 
faults,  the  exposure  of  which  would  not  in  any  degree  serve 
to  promote  our  interest,  even  by  the  implied  contrast  of  our 
own  virtues. 

Hut  whence  does  this  tenderness  towards  the  fame  of  the 
dead  take  its  rise?  Is  it  from  a  solemn  reverence  for  the 
a  wild  tribunal  to  whose  judgement  their  frailties  are  then  com- 
mittetl  ?  or  from  a  fine  and  indefinable  feeling  that  would  not 
Si^cin  to  take  advantage  of  the  absciicc  of  Uie  departed  f  Or 
is  it  from  that  indifierence  to  virtue,  abstractedly  considered, 
whU*ti  renders  vice  a  subject  of  reprobation  only  so  far  at 
the  interests  of  those  within  its  reach  may  be  allied  by  iu 
influenci*?  Kven  on  this  paltry  and  sordid  consideration,  the 
volume  liefore  us  might  safely  assert  its  claim  to  notice,  tfibugh 
its  own  merits  would  afford  it  a  more  solid  and  advantageous 
foundation.  The  interests  of  the  living  arc  in  many  instances 
closely  connected  with  the  just  censure  of  the  tlcad.  There 
are  jiersons  who  have  dazzled  the  world  by  the  splendour  of 
their  attainments,  but  who  have  wrung,  by  ingratitude  and  neg* 
Icct,  the  hearts  with  which  their  owy  ought  to  have  beat  io 
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QANion.  Wlicn  the  errors  of  such  persons,  an<l  the  sources 
of  those  eiTors,  are  polntetl  out,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
pot  nitli  nialevoleiiee  or  treachery,  but  in  the  serious  tone 
of  exhortation,  and  with  deep  re^ct  for  their  consequences, 
safely  we  oii^ht  not  to  forego  the  investigation  of  them,  from 
t)if  fear  that  we  may  find  ourselves  compelled  to  condemn 
where  we  would  rather  admire  and  venerate.  Df  all  the 
social  ties,  those  of  conjugal  love  are  the  most  important,  the 
fno!»t  delightful,  the  most  holy  ;  and  when  tliose  ties  are  vio- 
leady  rent  asunder,  they  arc  tlie  virtuous  who  sutfer  acutely, 
tsd  whose  hearts  arc  broken  : — Uie  vicious  triumph,  reck¬ 
less  of  the  misery  they  have  occasioned. 

That  Lonl  Nelson,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Hamilton,  subjected  himself  to  the  imputation  of  having 
practised  this  species  of  cruelty,  cannot  bo  denied ;  and  tboM 
who  deprecate  the  exposure  of  Uie  disgraceful  consequences  de¬ 
picted  in  the  pages  Ixdbre  us,  might  with  equal  reason  censure  oev- 
tain  ancient  w  riters,  for  their  ‘  malignity*  in  informing  ns  tliat 
Mark  Anthony  was  deceived,  betrayed,  and  ruined  by  the  wiles  of 
CleofMtra.  Hut,  though  we  are  unwilling  to  load  feminine 
weakness  with  the  heaviest  condemnation,  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  the  iinsus|)ecting  warmth  of  heart  which  falls  into 
the  snare  laid  for  it,  far  less  criminal,  than  the  oold-bloodhd 
raoity  which  deliberately  spreads  the  not,  and  can  anticipate 
with  savage  delight,  the  tears  which  will  be  shed  by  the 
iiuiocent  upon  the  capture  of  the  victim.  liow  far  Lady 
Haroilton  comes  under  this  censure,  it  remains  for  us  to 
examine. 

The  contemplation  of  Lady  H.*s  character  and  conduct,  will 
forcibly  exhibit  how  much  the  unbounded  love  of  admiration  is 
it  variance  with  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  admired  ;  and 
bow  incessuutly  it  seeks  for  gratification  at  the  expense  of 
that  modesty  and  simplicity,  which  give  to  either  personal  or 
iatehectual  graces  their  most  attractive  charm. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  has  justly  remarked^  tliat  *  If  the  educa- 

*  iKMi  of  women  formerly  resembled  that  of  a  confectioner,  it 

*  M  now  too  much  like  that  of  an  actress.*  The  subject  of 
thew  Memoirs  is  a  striking  example,  that  accomplishments 
^diich  are  acquired  almost  entirely  for  the  sake  of  popular 
tdmiration,  are  very  much  at  variance  with  the  unassuming 
v'trtuet  of  private  life.  The  bloom  of  Lady  Harailton*s  life 
^  passed  in  servitude,  chiefly  among  fkshionable  families 
*0  London.  Mer  biographer  infbrmw  us,  that  ‘  To  a  figure  of 

*  ui^mmon  elegance,  were  added*  fea^res  perfectly  regular, 
‘  uHh  a  oountenanoe  of  such  indesoribable  sweetness  of  ex- 

*  pwsskm,  as  fixed  the  beholder  in  admiration.  The  airiness 

®f  her  form  gave  a  peculiar  grace  to  her  movementsj  and 
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*  tiiich  was  the  flexibility  of  her  limbs,  that  she  might  have 

*  been  consiclcreil  as  a  mountain  nymph.’  To  these  altructwti 
were  achird  a  music'al  voice,  a  fine  ear,  a  retentive  memorv 
a  turn  lor  mimiekry,  and  a  passion  fur  theatrical  entertaia. 
inents,  which  unfortunately  for  herself,  she  iiad  frequent  op. 
])ortunities  of  indulging. 

When  we  consider  what  are  the  manners  of  servants  is 
fashionable  families,  and  the  examples  set  them  by  their  sq. 
periors,  we  must  in  candour  acknowledge,  that  the  youthful 
Kmnia,  profusedy  endowed  with  personal  graces  and  meoUl 
readiness,  but  totally  uninstructed  in  religious  principles  or 
moral  propriety,  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  no  coiunMiQ 
danger;  when,  therefore,  we  say  that  she  soon  became  vtia, 
bold,  and  licentious,  we  merely  state  the  almost  unavoidable 
consequences  of  the  situation  into  which  she  was  throwa. 
We  will  not  follow  her  through  those  gradations  from  guilty 
splendour  down  to  the  sad  state  of  unpitied  misery,  by  which 
a  life  of  meretricious  notoriety  is  invariably  marked.  Neces¬ 
sity  and  despair  com]>elled  her  to  undergo  degradations,  which 
in  themselves  must  he  deemeil  justly  merited  punishment 
for  the  misconduct  which  reduced  her  to  them.  Tlie  painter 
and  the  sculptor  profited  by  her  necessities,  to  improve  their 
art,  by  contemplating  that  beauty  which,  thus  exposed,  could 
no  longer  retain  a  charm  for  those  who  justly  estimate  purity 
of  soul ;  and  the  sighs  which  her  wounded  modesty  heaved, 
expiretl  unheard,  while  her  vanity  listened  with  deliglit  to 
the  plaudits  of  admiration. 

Among  those  persons  who  were  most  lavish  in  the  languafe 
of  adulation,  and  |)erhaps  the  sincerest  in  the  feelings  whi^ 
dictateil  it,  was  Romney  the  painter,  who  at  diflerent  times 
exhibited  to  the  public  tlie  features  of  his  favo\irite  model,  ia 
the  character  of  a  Circe  with  her  magic  wand,  a  Calypso, 
a  Magdalen,  a  wood  nymph,  a  Bacchante,  the  Pythian  priestem 
on  her  tripod,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  and  as  a  personification  of 
Sensibiliiy.  Our  Author  reprobates  in  terms  of  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  llayley,  to  thrown 
veil  of  sentimental  delicacy  over  Romney’s  attachment  to  the 
subject  of  these  Memoirs.  The  biographer  of  Cowper,  appenin 
indee<l  but  ill  employed  in  eulogizing  the  fine  feelings  and  the 
social  alleclions  of  a  rd>ertine.  Romney  was  more  true  to 
nature  in  depicting  Lady  Hamilton  '  in  the  character  of 
Circe,  than  under  the  (MMsonification  of  Sensibility.  \Vhen 
we  recollect  that  she  could  voluntarily  and  carelessly  fore^ 
the  <‘aresse>  of  her  own  children,  we  cannot  look  with  much 
delight  u|K)n  h  t  nursing  the  sensitive  plant,  though  any  in* 
congruity  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  could  not  hr 
^xpevted  to  prescut  itself  to  Romney,  who,  wc  are  toM  bj 
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biosp^aphcr,  deligliteil  in  the  innocent  endearments  and 
ufifnini^  graces  of  infancy,  and  |M)S8essed  u  heart  painfully  alive 
to  the  (lit‘tates  of  tenderness ;  hut  who  could  entirely  abandon 
the  excellent  and  uuonendiiig  wife  of  his  youthful  choice,  and 
bb  infant  family,  h^t  his  acknowleilgeiuciit  of  them  should 
ioterfere  with  his  advancement  in  his  art. 
j  About  this  time  Lady  Hamilton  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  tireville,  nephew  to  the  gentleman  from  whom  she 
afterwards  derived  her  title  and  her  iin|K)rtance  in  society,  and 
well  known  in  the  higher  circles  for  the  elegance  of  his  ad¬ 
dress.  Surroundcnl  by  men  of  genius  and  of  polished  exterior/ 
it  may  easily  he  imagined,  that  her  understanding  and  her 
manners  daily  exhibited  proportionate  improvement.  Her 
taste,  imrticularly  in  music  and  in  painting,  rapitlly  develo|)ed 
itfielf,  and  her  skill  in  recitation  enable<l  her  trctpieiUly  to  dll 
up  those  languid  intervals,  which  familiar  intercourse  is  sure 
to  give  birth  to  when  unsup|)orted  by  esteem.  To  defer, 
however,  is  not  to  prevent.  Her  connexion  with  Mr.  (Ircville 
came  to  the  end  common  to  such  connexions ;  it  died  the  na¬ 
tural  death  of  satiety  :  but  he  with  more  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  his  mistress,  than  for  the  honour  of  his  relation, 
contrived  to  introduce  her  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  under  ap¬ 
pearances  so  favourable,  that  his  admiration  of  her  terminated 
in  marriage.  From  this  time  Lady  Hamilton’s  ambition  seems 
to  have  taken  a  wider  flight,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  abilities 
like  hers,  the  intriguing  and  dissipated  court  of  Naples  was 
an  appropriate  sphere.  The  character  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
is  delineated  in  these  pages  with  great  impartiality  ;  his  choice 
of  a  wife  is  excused  on  account  of  the  deception  practised 
npon  him  by  those  whom  his  own  integrity  prevented  him 
from  sus|>ecting;  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  ackiiowleilged, 
but  his  devotion  to  them  at  a  time  when  the  high  duties  of 
bia  station  demanded  all  his  attention,  is  justly  condemned ; 
more  es|)ecially  as  he  seemed  occasionally  to  be  influenced  by 
the  feelings  of  a  merchant  or  a  broker,  rather  than  of  a  scholar 
ind  an  antiquary. 

The  commencement  of  Lady  Hamilton’s  acquaintance  with 
L)rd  Nelson,  the  disgust  witli  which  the  native  honesty  and 
n^le  simplicity  of  his  soul  at  first  recoiled  from  the  associates 
with  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  dissipation  of  her 
habits,  are  detailed  in  a  plain  and  undisguised  manner.  The 
^dual  subjugation  of  the  energies  of  a  hero  by  the  flatteries 
»  syren,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  pain.  The  errors 
^  political  conduct,  to  which  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton 
^vc  rise  at  Naples,  are  forcibly  represented ;  ami  surely  if 
I  be  of  any  importance  in  the  history  of  human  actions,  to 
I  consequences  to  their  causes,  such  a  representation 
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Rimt  he  kiMnictWe.  The  execntimi  of  Carr»ccioK,  it 

board  NeHon’aship,  i»!#everely  reprobated.  Whatever  ad vocatn 
that  arbitrary  a^«wiinption  of  power  may  have  found  ia  Ur 
convenient  doctrine  of  expediency,  we  believe  there  is  no  (xr 
who  will  venture  to  admire  Lady  Hamilton,  for  goin^  upoa 
deck  to  witness  the  miserable  end  of  this  noblemau,  wboip 
life  was  terminated  by  his  being  hanged  at  the  yard-arm ;  Ur 
disgrace  of  which  mode  of  death  was  so  terrible  to  him,  tbit 
as  a  last  entreaty  he  earnestly  pleaded  to  have  it,  altered,  bat 
he  pleaded  in  vain  !  liCt  us  never  again  be  told  of  Lady 
J[amilton*s  sensibility  We  must  own  that  this  odious  proof 
of  the  torpor  of  feeling,  which  is  often  found  in  conjunctioa 
with  levity  of  conduct,  and  which  not  even  her  admirers  htw 
attempted  to  controvert,  removes  all  incredulity  fVom  our  miiMb 
res|>ecting  other  cruelties  which  she  is  accused  of  passively 
witnessing,  and  in  some  instances  even  of  instigating.  But  Ur 
darker  the  scene  becomes,  the  more  reluctant  we  are  to  dwell 
upon  it.  The  biographer  himself  assumes  an  increased  severity 
01  tone,  when  he  describes  the  injuries  inUlctcKi'on  the  peare 
of  Lady  Nelson  and  her  relations,  by  one  who  could'smile,  tad 
murder  while  she  smiled.  Among  her  very  few  good  qualities, 
he  remarks  that  her  hlial  duty  was  conspicuous.  He  aiivoeates 
the  claims  of  that  child  who  was  left  by  Nelson  to  hiscountiv; 
and  who,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  was  the  offspriiu^ 
of  that  intimate  actpiaintance  with  Lady  Hamilton,  whicb 
some,  too  virtuous  themselves  to  suspect  vice  in  others,  ac¬ 
tually  believed  to  be  the  purest  descrt|)tiion  of  platonic  attacb- 
ment. 

The  contemplation  of  the  close  of  Lady  Hamilton's  days,  at 
Calais,  to  which  place  she  Ued  for  refuge  on  her  liberaUaa 
from  the  King's  iWch,  is  calculatetl  to  excite  reflections  of 
a  very  melancholy  nature.  At  this  trying  moment,  however, 
the  affection  and  duty  she  had  ever  shewed'  her  mother,  waw 
brought  back  to  her  own  bosom,  by  the  sootliing  attentioM 
of  her  child,  who  waited  upon  her  throughout  her’  illness  wbb 
undeviating  affection. 

‘  Wlien,  at  last,  she  found  there  were  no  hoj>€S  of  a  recovery, 
she  employed  the  little  time  that  remained  in  preparing  tip 
ilocuments  and  memorials  as  might  be  of  service  to  this  interefUtf 
object,  who  was  now  about  to  encounter  the  rude  storm  of  the  warid, 
without  a  relation  or  a  gnardhui  to  take  a  tender  iiWerest  in  hw 
welfbre.  This  consideration  pressed  heavily  on  the  miod  of  tbi 
dying  parent,  who^  roanilealed  the*  mosit  affectionate  concern  for  bw 
chiki,  oy  endieavourfng  to  aoothe:  her  mind,  and. to  allay  her  fom 
giviog  her  the  beat  advice  for  her  future  conduct,  aad  seubog  m 
her  aifisirs  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  beat  adapted  to  secure  tbs 
property  which  bad  been  set  apart  for  her  uae,  from  any 
tiiat  might  be  made  to  injure  the  rights  of  the  orphan  and  tbt 
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^tutc.  A  sealed  packet  was  also  carefully  oninieted  fec^her  hands, 
Imu  vith  stria  injuDcUoui  that  it  should  na  opened  till  the  attain- 
of  her  eighteenth  year;  which  cerr«apoQded  alao  with  the 
pirticular  settlement  in  the  codicil  added  to  the  will  of  Nelson, 
profidin)^  for  the  maintenance  of  this  very  child  under  the  denotnina* 
tioD  of  his  adopted  daughter.**  pp.  & 

Our  biogra|dier  fully  acquito  Lady  HamiHon  of  any  share 
ia  the  infamous  puMicaikm  of  l^ord  Nelson*a  lethDrs.  The 
impartiality  which  he  displays  in  efery  part  of  his  instruc- 
tire  (lerforiuance,  makeii  us  willing  to  dismiss  him  in  the 
words  which  Sliakspeare  |K!t8  into  die  moitdi  of  one  not 
much  more  injuriously  treated  than  the  amiable  )>er8on  whose 
Interests  ought  inseparably  to  hare  been  connected  with 
Lord  Nelson’s,  whose  affections  were  most  aggrieveil  by  his 
desertion : 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 

I'o  keep  my  honour  from  corruption, 

But  such  ail  honest  chronicler. 


Art  IX.  \.  Jonah.  The  Sentonian  Prize  Poem^  for  the  year  \%\5i 
By  James  W.  Bellamy;  M*.  A  of  QUeeQ*8  College,  cfambridge. 
8ro.  pp.  28.  Price  5s.  6d*  Taylor  and  Hesscy.  1815. 

%  Jonah,  a  Poem.  By  Edward  Smedley,  Junior.  8to.  pp.  24* 
Price  9t.  6d.  Murray;  1815. 

had  occasion,  in  reviewing  the  Seatonian  prixe  poem 
for  the  y^r  1^4',  to  notice  the  difficulties  which  the 
Mthdatea  hare  to  surmount  in  producing,  on  a  given  subject, 
and  that  nominally  a  scriptural  one,  a  |>oe«ii  possessing  either 
•igiaality  or  intemt.  The*  present  protiuctiuns  may  serve  to 
tiemplify  thuie  observations. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  obviously  bestowed  considerable  pains  ofl 
tbs  poising  of  his>  cadencisH  and  the>burnisliing  of  his  rhymes  : 
there  is  a  daxsiing  semblance  of  poetry  in  his' diction  :  hut  we 
bok  in  vain  for  any  display  el*  thcicy,  that  might  compensate 
far  his  injudicious  deviations  from  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptural 
narrative.  The  charaetor  of  Jonah,  we  are  sorry  to  remark, 
1i  inappropriately  delineated^  and*  his  history  is*  badly  nar« 
Mlad. 

The  following  roagniloquous  lines  are  substituted  for  the 
Nri|>ture  account  of  the  prophet’e  fatal*  voya^.  'Fhe  impreisiTe 
rircunHtances  of  the  lot  falling  upon  Jonah,  his  confession  to 
tbe'roarinere,  and'  hb  directing  them  to  cast  him  overboard,  are 
^Uy  omiit^k 

•  Launch’d  on. the  main,  the  seamen  wtk)  the  galo 

To  fan,  with  favouring  breath,  the  swrfling  sail: 

Bounds  the  light  bark  the  foaming  billows  o*er. 

And  wings  her  way  to  Tarshish*  sheltering  shore. 

Short  blew  that  prosperous  breeze :  thick  clouds  arise, 

Vot.  V.  N.  S,  Z 
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ScQtterinff  tKeir  deeMoing  horrors  o’er  die  ikies ; 

Loud  ana  more  loua  the  rattling  thunders  spread, 

Wild  how)  the  winds  aboYe  the  Prophet’s  head ; 

Fleet  darts  the  lightning's  Bash  athwart  the  gloom, 

Gilds  the  wide  waste,  and  lights  the  watery  tomb ; 

High  rides  the  bark  where  mountain  billows  roll. 

Then  seeks  with  headlong  prow  the  nether  pole. 

*  Rous’d  bv  the  storm,  that  thunder’d  long  and  loud. 

As  the  All)  peal  of  Sinai’s  fiery  cloud, 
lliere  on  the  deck  the  treinbling  Jonah  stood. 

Wild  with  adright  and  eyed  the  yawning  flood. 

Hope  fled  the  guilty  breast^Remorse  was  there. 

That  bids  his  victim  wake  but  to  despair : 

E’en  Mercy  seem’d  to  spurn  him  ;  Vengeance  came 
Exultant,  arm'd  with  sword  of  cherub  flame. 

And  thron’d  in  terrors  on  the  airy  steep. 

Hurl’d  the  red  bolt,  and  dash’d  him  to  the  deep. 

But  from  those  depths,  with  Hades  near  to  view. 

Leviathan  the  recreant  prophet  drew ; 

His  guard  commission'd  by  divine  command, 

To  bear  the  wanderer  to  his  destin’d  strand.*  pp.  ?• 

This  may  auflice  for  a  specimen  of  the  performance.  Vft 
cannot  dismiss  Mr.  Bellamy,  however,  to  whom,  as  devoted 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  poetical  fame  must  be  a  very  sub¬ 
ordinate  object,  without  one  word  of  severer  animadversioo, 
in  reference  to  the  passage  beginning, 

*  Ye  cheerless  blossoms  fade,  that  coldly  spread.* 

These  lines  appear  to  be  a  palpablo,  but  indifferent,  imitatioa 
of  some  of  Uie  finest  lint^  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,*'  but  they 
have  tliis  further  disadvantage ;  that  the  total  negation  of  sB 
peculittrly  Christian  sentiment,  the  omission  of  any  reference  to 
the  dictates  of  Revelation  on  the  subject  of  the  world  to  corns, 
is,  ill  a  iHicro  professedly  founded  on  Old  Testament  history, 
particularly  onensive  and  reprehensible.  It  indicates,  what  is 
obvious  from  the  extract  given  above,  tliat  the  poet  iieilbcc 
felt  nor  properly  understood  his  subject.  Jonah  was  indeed 
a  Jew,  hut  if,  as  our  Autlior  has  properly  represented  bin, 


*  light’  by  the  (Sospel.  Such  lines  as  the^followiog  are  destitaH 
of  all  propriety  in  a  poem  on  a  sacred  subject. 

‘  No— beneath  Heaven’s  Jhrm  shield^  in  peril’s  hour 
He  treads  the  tomb,  and  braves  oblivion’s  power, 

SmiUs  4U  blind  Jhtc,  and  boils  with  rapture  high 
The  morning  star  of  immortahty.*  p.  IS. 
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\ft  «re  mucii  bett^  pleased  with  Mr.  Smedley^t  perform* 
aoce.  Not  half  of  bis  poem,  indeed,  is  occupied  with  the  sub- 
j^ot  Joii.il) ;  and  he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having 
ratiier  than  surmounted,  its  difltculty  as  a  theme  for 
poaiy-  Still,  in  tlie  brief  and  rapid  narrative  which  he  gives 
oftbe  history,  more  of  the  circumstances  recorded  in  Scrip* 
tsrf,  are  included,  than  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  diffuse  description. 

The  poem  commences  with  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  as 
pivdicted  by  Nahum,  Zenhaniah,  and  Jonah  ;  and  a  very  Judi* 
doos  use  is  made  of  the  bold  and  vivid  language  of  prophecy. 
The  transition  is  then  made  to  the  story  of  Jonan,  m  the 
knowing  lines  : — 

*  Yea  1  Nineveh  is  fallen !— but  not  before 
The  Lord  had  shewed  her  that  his  wrath  was  sore ; 

Not  till  his  finger  pointed  out  the  thread 
By  which  the  vengeance  quiver’d  o’er  her  head. 

There  spake  the  son  of  Cush  i  in  his  might; 

There  roll’d  the  thunders  of  the  Elkoshite ;  * 

And  there  Amittai’s  trembling  seed  obey’d 
The  call  reluctantly  ;  as  if  afraid 
Of  man,  yet  fearless  to  endure  the  wrath 
Of  Heaven,  which  follow’d  blasting  on  hit  path. 

Vainly  he  wander’d,  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
Was  strong  within  him  wheresoe’er  he  trod ; 

Whether  in  Sephor’s  many-peopled  street 
He  thought  to  mingle  his  forgotten  feet ; 

Or  fled  the  presence  which  his  steps  pursued 
In  Asmon’s  never-beaten  solitude. 

Nor  less  when  hid  within  the  galley’s  side 
Fie  slumber’d,  careless  of  the  raging  tide, 

Saw  not  the  mighty  tempest,  nor  the  wave 
Witli  hundred  mouths  wide  yawning  to  the  grave. 

Then  fear  was  on  the  seamen,  and  despair 
Hung  on  their  lips  in  unaccustom’d  prayer ; 

They  sought  the  guilty  whom  such  wrath  pursued 
%  lot,  and  tried  their  divinations  rude. 

Tne  hand  of  God  was  with  them,  and  they  knew 
The  offender ;  him  unwillingly  they  threw 
A  willing  victim  to  the  gulpn,  which  clos’d 
Above  him,  and  in  calmness  then  repos’d. 

*  ’Strange  was  the  mystery  which  the  Lord  prepar’d 
To  save  the  Prophet  whom  his  mercy  spar’d. 

Three  days,  alive,  and  yet  as  in  the  grave, 

He  died  new  death  each  moment ;  and  the  wave 
Unceasingly  he  heard  about  him  roll, 

Depth  above  depth,  encompassing  his  soul.* 

There  the  dank  sea*weed  round  his  living  head 
Wrapped  its  green  folds,  like  shroud  upon  the  dead. 

Eartn  with  her  ba^s  inclos’d  him  ;  ever  down, 

Down  to  the  monntain  bottoms  he  wa#  thrown# 
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•  The  ilo<»4-tpringt,  and  the  eternal  roots  wlilchboui^d 
The  •nnermost  secrets  of  this  efptr  eround. 

Three  days  in  bittemeM  ot'  dea^  he  lay* 

1  he  fourth  the  monster  yielded  up  his  prey**  pp.  5—7* 

The  remainder  ol*  tlie  poem  h*  demoted  to  tlie  death  and  ea« 
tombment  of  a  tjreater  than  Jonafi,”  of  which  the  prophet'i 
story  is  conidHered  as  a  typical  rq>resentatfon.  This  part  tlf 
Mr.  Smedley’s  production  is  entitled  to  no  ordinary  praist: 
it  is  every  way  worthy  of  a  Christian  poet.  Tlie  |K)rtraits of 
the  Mother  ol  owr  Lionl,  tin*  Maj^dalenc,  and  the  beloved  di94 
dpU»,  are  very  finely  conceived,  and  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
Gospel  narrative.  On  |>crusini;  these  lines,  wc  felt  fto  disposi¬ 
tion  to  retract  what  we  have  remarked  respecting  tlie  dilficnltj 
of  treating  scriptural  subjects,  but  they  conviiiced  us  still  more 
strongly,  that  they  arc,  after  aW,  the  finest  which  can  employ  the 
imagination,  when  no  attempt  is  made,  by  the  injudiciooi 
addition  of  poetical  oniaments,  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  inspired 
historVf  at  the  expense  of  its  truth  and  severe  simplicity* 

W  e  must  nuke  room  for  the  ooncludiug  lines  in  the  poem. 

*  So  they — but  he  for  whom  they  mourn’d  had  gaia’d 

The  limit  of  this  being,  and  remain’d 

Id  that  unknown*  which  never  mortal  eye 

Secs  till  it  duees  on  mortality. 

lliree  days  his  body  slept,  and  the  cold  tomb 

Held  him  within  its  fearful  bed  of  gloom. 

Death  Iniver’d  over  him,  but  on  his  face 
The  foulness  of  his  touch  could  leave  no  trace. 

Nor  did  his  body  see  comiptioa ;  there 
Sate  living  freshnetSt  and  the  tranquil  air 
Of  a  light  slumber,  when  high  visions  £11 
The  fancy,  and  exakto  Heaven  the  will ; 

As  if  embalm’d  by  bis  divinity, 

When  death  began,  his  body  ceas’d  to  die ; 

And  wlien  his  earthly  nature  did  not  dwell 
W’ithin,  the  unearthly  purified  the  shell ; 

Adorn  d  it  for  his  triumph,  and  resum’d 
The  veil  of  flesh  uMire  holy  since  entomb’d* 

•  The  thinl  day  comes — Oh  !  not  wHhm  the  grave 
Look  lor  his  body  who  has  died  to  save; 

Seek  not  in  earth  the  imnioital  fieah  which  hokb 
A  Spirit  at  immortal  in  its  fbkb. 

W^on  is  the  Pai  sdiae  to  sin  refus’d ; 

The  bruiited  hed  the  venoen’d  head  has  bruis’d ; 

Gain’d  is  the  victory  now,  the  battle  done ; 

To  us  the  living  and  the  dead  arc  one. 

Lo!  on  the  mins  of  the  first  there  stands 
A  nobler  temple,  fashion'd  without  hands  ; 

And  blaaon’d  on  its  everlasting  shrine 
Beams  to  our  eyes  the  Prophet  Jonah’s  sign* 
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Art  X'  of  EvitUwce^  tmd  an 

appendix  of  Papers^  .from  the  Committee  appointed  to  eomider  of 
provision  made  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Madkonset  in 

fns^and,  Omered  by  the  House  of  Coimuons  to  be  print^ 
llS  July,  1815.  Each  Subject  of  Evidence  arrang^ed  under  itf 
diitirrct  Head,  by  J.  B.  Sharpe,  Member  of  the  ttoyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London.  Reprinted  for  Baldwin  and  Co.  47 »  Patomoi- 
tw^Kow.  8vo.  pp.  399.  Price  ISs.  1815. 

i  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Htmse  of  Commons,  appointed  to  entire  into  the  State  q/' Afad^ 
kouses ;  to  which  is  subjoined  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Causes, 
and  Cure  of  Mental  Derangement  By  Thomas  B>ikewell,  Author 
of  A  Doiwestic  Guide  in  Cases  of  Insanity/’  and  Keepe*  i»f  Spring 
Vile  Asylum,  near  Stone,  Staifisrdshire.  pp.  100  Stafford.  I8l5. 

S.  Practkrtl  Hints  on  the  Construction  and  Economy  of  Pauper 
Umatk  Asylums,  Including  Instructions  to  the  Architects  who 
offered  Plai^  for  the  Wakeffeld  Asylum,  and  a  Sketch  (d’the  most 
ipprov^  Design,  By  Samuel  Tukc.  pp.  55.  York,  1815. 

t.  Obserentions  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Private  Lunatic  Asylums^ 
and  particularly  on  a  Bill  for  their  alteration  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Year  1814.  8vo.  pp.  112.  price  3s.  6<L 
Conder,  London.  1816. 


4  FTER  a  sanguinary  conflict,  especially  when  it  has  been* 
^  of  unusual  and  unexpected  severity,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


victory  of  Waterloo,  we  hear  with  horror  of  numbers,  who, 
although  not  the  immediate  victims  of  death  on  the  field  where 


they  had  fought  and  bled,  nevertheless,  subsequently  lose  their 
limbs  ami  their  lives  for  want  of  timely  meiliciual  aid,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  pressure  and  hurry  in  the  business  of 
liciling,  which  directly  sucoeed  to  the  business  of  slaying. 
But  the  feelings  which  are  excited  by  this  consideration,  must 
sink  very  low  in  comparison  of  those  wliicli  are  occasioned  by 
tke  refltxiion,  that  mental  soundness,  and  mental  life,  if  we 


mav  so  express  it,  are  frequently  lost  for  want  of  op|M)rtunity 
ioa  of  |>ecuniary  resonrees,  to  preserve  them.  I  low  many 
sivtdie<l  beings  do  the  wards  of  a  public  lunatic  asylum  en« 
close,  who,  having  been  once  as  we  are,  are  now  reduceil  to  a 
state  of  worse  than  brutal  ferocity,  uttering  horrid  blasphemies, 
^  denouncing  malignant  menaces  on  all  who  pass  by  ;  but 
^bo,  had  their  circumstances  been  such  as  to  command  the  cx- 


of  tenderness  and  skill  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
miglit  now  have  been  taking  their  places  in  the  social 
forineil  by  sympathy  and  affection,  tliinking,  and  feeling, 
acting,  like  ourselves !  In  the  great  round  of  human 
^iMry  aad  wo,  there  cannot  surely  be  mund  any  case  that  comes 
U  til  near  to  (his  in  dreadful  and  heart-appalling  interest. 
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Tint  tliif  statement  is  not  a  fip^ment  of  the  imaf^inatioii,  bat  | 
recital  of  facts,  Im  been  re|>eate(lly  asserted  with  all  the  qq|. 
fideiice  of  conviction;  and  if  such  be  the  shockin{(  statiif 
thinifs,  in  reference  to  lunatic  hospitals,  no  wonder  that  intb 
age  of  reformation  and  of  public  spirit,  the  attention  of 
legbilature  should  have  been  called  to  the  consideration  of  tka 
momentous  inquiry  — *  Whetlier  the  circumstances*  and  tiait. 

*  roent  of  lunacy  are  susceptible  of  melioration  and  amcad- 

*  roent.* 

This  question  has  indeed  been  recently  agitated  in  the  Britiik 
Senate,  with  an  earnestness  and  interest  which  will  coaunaad 
the  admiral  ion  of  posterity. 

*  The  labours  of  Mr.  Rose  and  hit  associates/  (as  is  well  ib« 
served  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us)  *were  labours  of  liispb 
humanity  and  benevolence  unmixed  with  party  feeling,  and  of  too 
partial  an  influence  to  produce  them  fame.  While  the  unhappy 
objects  of  their  compassion  are  shut  out,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  the 
world,  and  generally  unable  to  express  or  even  to  feel  gratitude.  May 
they  live  (adds  the  writer)  to  receive  the  onl^  reward  they  appear 
to  aim  at  or  desire,  in  the  certainty  that  their  completed  delioert- 
tions  and  exertions  have  removed  all  the  evils  which  occasiooid 
them  * 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  deiaile<l  account  of  this  invci- 
ligation  and  its  results,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  recently 
roucli  agitated  inquiry ,  which  immediately  and  obviously  vnm 
out  of  the  preceding  one,  and  which  was  repeatedly  urged 
hy  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  investigation  in  the  coune 
of  their  individual  examinations  It  is  this — Whether  is  ia- 
sanity  under  the  control  of  remedial  agents,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  are  those  maladies  which  arc  more  nronerly  and  strictly 
regarded  afft*ctions  of  the  bodily  frame )  Is  madness  to  kr 
cures!  hy  nuMlicine  ?  The  remarkable  discrepancy  which  wti 
displayeel  before  the  Committee,  in  reference  •  to  this  very  im¬ 
portant  question,  must  have  necessarily  excited  some  degree  of 
scepticism,  or  at  least  of  uncertainty,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
entered  u)Hm  the  inquiry  with  anxious  but  unprejudice<l  roiodi. 
We  are  told  by  one  person,  a  roan  of  unquestioned  takiti 
and  extensive  ex|>erience.  that  he  considers  vomiting  ratlMr 
injurious  than  benefleial  in  cases  of  insanity  ;  another,  of  eq«l 
ex|M-rience,  and  of  great  name,  stated  his  dependence  upon  tki 
medicinal  power  of  emetics ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  com- 
tenaiiced  by  a  recent  writer  of  great  merit  on  the  subject  of 
mental  allections.  One  physician,  who  has  directed  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  attention  principally  to  these  unhappy  afleetiom,  ap¬ 
proves  giMierally  ot  venesection ;  a  second,  similarly  circtm- 
staneed,  describe  this  practice,  as  fraught  with  extreme 
Purgatives  arc  thf  sole  dependfnee  of  some,  alteratives  iw 
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lonirt  of  others.  This  prmctitioner  prescribes  team,  that,  coM- 
biihin^.  Some  say  little  is  to  be  doue  by  any  ouratiTe  means, 
tlbert)  with  even  ^^reater  oonfidenoe,  assert  that  insanitv  is  tke 
ptil  remedial  of  all  tke  maladies  to  which  man  is  heir. 

Tbe  fact  is,  we  belierc,  that  a  ^eat  deal  of  this  diversity  of 
wotimeut  and  opinion,,  has  aclseti  in  consequence  of  regarding 
subject  in  too  empirical  a  manner.  Medical  naeii  talk  of 
niriog  lunacy,  as  the  vulgar  speak  of  curing  a  cough.  Indeed, 
skile  a  generic  term  is  made  to  include  so  many  varieties,  (n 
rfktion  to  tlie  causes  upon  which  derangement  depends.  It 
naoot  in  strict  propriety  be  made  a  question,  whether 
iMtoity  is,  or  is  not  curable.  When  a  man  receives  a  sabre* 
sound  on  his  skull,  and  consequently  loses  his  senses,  we  aro 
ia  the  habit  of  considering  the  case  without  cure,  from  a  general 
fefhng  founded  upon  obvious  trutli,  that  as  an  organic  lesion 
Us  hen*  l>cen  the  occasion  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  intellect, 
it  cannot  be  set  to  rights,  because  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of 
medicine  or  management  to  re-organize.  Again,  if  part  of  the 
brain  is  annihilated  by  accident  or  disease,  we  cannot  restore 
tbe  lost  material,  nor  by  consequence  its  particular  functions  ; 
or  if  a  tumour  grow  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  encephalon,  the  do* 
rangement  of  functions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  irremediable, 
ioasmuch  as  the  cause  of  the  derangement  is  itself  untangible. 
Now,  our  knowledge  of  sentient  and  intellectual  faculties,  as 
coDuected  with  structure,  is  so  extremely  limited  ;  the  knife  of 
tbe  anatomist  does  so  very  little  in  clearing  away  tbe  ob* 
icurities  which  hang  over  sentient  organization,  that  we  may 
conceive  of  alterations  quite  as  effective,  aud  quite  os  perma- 
•eat,  as  those  just  supposed,  although  they  may  not,  even  by 
uj  artificial  means,  be  capable  of  being  detected  by  our 
temes ;  and,  in  that  cose,  tbe  mental  malady  might  be  quite  as 
hopeless,  in  respect  to  any  prospect  of  recovery,  as  in  instaoocs 
wre  it  has  been  dependent  upon  such  palpable  causes  m  ob* 
riously  to  place  it  out  of  the  jmssibility  of  cure.  Disordered 
Mtellect,  therefore,  having  in  its  display  to  do  with  the  sen* 
w  system,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  so  confined,  cannot 
^  calculated  upon,  either  in  respect  to  its  essential  nature, 
cr  any  probability  of  advaotage  to  be  derived  from  treatment, 
^  ioy  thing  like  tlie  accuracy  with  which  we  predicate  the 
nature  or  fatal  tendency  of  mere  bodily  ailment 
Although  it  is  not  within  tbe  scope  or  intention  of  the  present 
^^to  pursue  the  subject  of  insanity  in  the  way  of  regular. 
®*Watk)u,  we  shall,  wc  trust,  be  excused  for  adverting  to  one 
pvticular  feature  in  the  phenomena  of  deranged  intelicct,  which 
^•concme  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  or  dwelt  upon, 
^iQveatigatioDs  relative  to  the  rationale  of  mental  alienations. 
^*tllade  to  the  alternate,  and,  as  it  were  vicarious  manner,  in 


which  diseaMS  of  tha  body  and  of  the  miod  oflentinet  siiONi4||^ 
and  take  place  of  each  other.  In  a  paaiphlel  which  Mr.  Tdb 
aeme  time  since  published^  there  is  one  remarkable  euii||i 
of  this  kind,  which,  from  its  scry  intoreoting^  nature,  liootnu 
lockal. 

*  A  3roung  woman,  who  was  emplo]^  aa  a  domestic  aenrant  by  ik 
ftaher  of  the  relater,  when  he  was  a  boy,  became  insane,  and  ai 
len^  ^unk  ioto  a  Wate  of  perfect  idiocy.  In  this  condition  lhel^ 
mamed  for  many  years,  when  slie  was  attacked  by  a  typhus  fwtr, 
and  my  friend,  having  then  practised  for  aome  time,  attended  Wr. 
He  was  surprized  to  ob^ierve  as  the  fever  advanced,  a  devalo|h 
meat  of  the  meotal  powers.  During  thtU  period  of  the  /ever  afoi 
Q^hert  voere  diUriouit  ihii  patient  mas  entirely  raiionaL  She  r6CQ|i 
nlzed  in  the  face  of  her  m^ical  attendant  the  son  of  her  old  maoet, 
whom  she  had  known  so  many  years  before  ;  and  she  related  OMur 
circumstances  reflecting  his  family,  and  others,  which  had  happanw 
to  herself  in  her  earlier  days.  But  alas!  it  was  only  the  gleam  of 
reason  ;  as  the  fever  abated,  clouds  again  enveloped  her  mind.  Sbe 
sunk  into  her  former  deplorable  state,  and  remained  in  it  till  hm 
death,  which '  happened  a  few  years  afterwards.* 

Although  this  caso  must  be  considered  as  very  extraordinary, 
the  records  of  medicine  arc  not  wanting  in  instances  of  that  kind 
of  succession  and  alternation  of  mental  and  bodily  disorder 
to  which  we  have  above  referred,  and  of  which  the  exampk 
just  narrated,  is  but  a  remarkable,  and  forcible  illustration. 
Dropsical  and  pulmonary  affections  have  been  seen  to  yield,  ia 
order  to  make  way,  in  a  manner,  for  the  introduction  of  insa¬ 
nity  ;  while  this  last  has  been,  expelled,  in  its  turn,  by.  the  sub¬ 
vention  and  return  of  the  original  complaint.  There  b  another 
circumstance,  also,  whicif  is  common  to  mental  alienations,  aad 
which,  indeed,  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  as  to  have  been 
often  noticed  by  many  persons  who  were  not  professional  ob¬ 
servers  ;  we  allude  to  that  sudden  and  transient  restoration  of 
tbe  intellectual  faculties,  which  not  unfrequently  iromediatcij 
precedes  bodily  dissolution.  After  the  mind  has,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  been  for  years  extinct,  it  bursts  out  from  its  corporal 
conftnemeiit,  and  casts  a  parting  glance  at  the  surroundtoi 
scene. 

These  facts  demonstrate  a  frequent  connexion  between  ail¬ 
ments  of  tbe  body,  tiid  of  the  mind,  as  intimate  as  it  is  inscruti- 
ble ;  and  serve  to  shew  that  the  human  frame  may  be  sabj^ 
to  such  varieties  of  condition  as  to  be  productive  of  m^ai 
hallucination,  although  the  precise  nature  of  such  sUte  sbiB 
elude  every  research  of  tile  pathologist.  As  wc  arc  ignorank 
then,  of  the  nature,  we  must  also  be  ignorant  of  the  extent  and 
]irobable  duration  of  the  morbid  chan^.  When,  therefore,  ^ 
tiud,  as  in  some  of  tlie  publications  before  us,  individuals  aia^* 
ing  whh  confidence  the  curable  nature  of  insanity,  and  hifldig* 
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Ibtt  had  this  and  that  patient  been  under  their  carei  the 
lialliicinations  would  have  disappeared,  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
^rdin^  their  assertions  and  intimations,  as  ^lartakiiigf  in  a  large 
setiure  of  empirical  presumption.  Which  among  them  could 
hire  anticipated  the  circumstances  and  temporary  cure  of  the 
idiotic  girl  above  referred  to  ?  and  who  is  there  that  could  un« 
ravel  the  intricacies  of  the  case  by  auy  ascertained  physiological 
principle  ? 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  and  it  is  one  of  a  very 
Bomeutous  and  imperative  nature,  which  has  atill  more  to 
do  with  the  late  investigation;  it  is  this — whether,  even  iu 
caies  of  incurable  lunacy,  it  be  not  possible  to  effect  by  coin 
ciliation  and  kindness,  what  has  hitherto  been  often  essayed  to 
bi  done  by  coercion  and  restraint  ? — Is  a  madman  out  of  the 
pile  of  humanity  ? — Is  he,  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  rea- 
lOD,  to  be  treated  as  if  the  rational  faculty  were  not  obscured, 
hat  extinct  ?  To  these  most  important  queries  such  replies 
have  been  made  as  to  implicate  in  their  tendency,  the  conduct 
isd  character  of  several  receptacles  for  the  insane ;  it  appeared, 
therefore,  to  be  the  duty  of  au  enlighteoed  legislature  to  in¬ 
terfere  further  in  behalf  of  this  most  afflicted  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  That  interference,  as  we  have  above  observed,  has 
been  candidly,  rationally,  and  humanely  made,  and  the  pub¬ 
lications  before  us  are  some  of  its  consequences. 

The  Legislature  has  had,  however,  a  still  further  object  in 
view,  than  that  of  securing  an  appropriate  treatment,  and  as 
mack  comfort  as  is  consistent  with  their  situations,  to  those  who 
art  already  and  properly  confined  in  consequence  of  mental  dis¬ 
order.  Its  aim  has  been  directed  towards  placing  a  more 
cftctual  barrier,  than  the  act  already  in  force  has  been  found  to 
provide,  against  the  commission  of  the  enormous  crime  of  un- 
Moessary  confinement ;  a  crime  which,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  human  nature,  has  not  only  been  in  many  instances  con¬ 
ceived,  but  actually  committed. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  very  copious  cx- 
tficts  from  the  published  reports  of  the  Committee  of  investiga- 
1^)  espedally  as  they  have  already  been  before  the  public  in 
sprints  of  the  day.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
Ihe  election  of  one  or  two  examinations,  which  will^serve  to 
to  those  who  may  not  hitherto  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  tlie  subj^t,  tlie  great  good  that  has  already  been 
c^ted  by  the  business  having  been  brought  before  the  con- 
fideration  of  Parliament.  The  Honorable  Henry  Ghrey  Bennet, 
^*^lf  a  member  of  the  Committee;  presents  to  it  the  following 
*^dence : — 

*  1  viiited  Bethlem  some  years  ago,  and  wras  then  very  much 
with  the  condition  in  which  the  patients  were »  there  i^pcared 
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tome  to  be  the  ffrcatest  coercion  in  general  use:  numbenweif 
confined  to  the  wall,  fastened  to  benches  and  tables*  and  maay  if 
the  patients  were  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity :  1  visited  it  agab  In 
year  in  company  with  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Lambton,  and  one  or  tvs 
Ollier  gentlemen ;  1  found  not  so  many  patients  in  the  same  tuts  of 
iiakcduess  and  restraint  os  at  my  last  visit,  but  in  the  womea*i 
wards  up  stairs,  there  were  many  of  those  unfortunatg  people 
cha'ncd  to  tlte  wall  in  a  small  room,  some  of  whom  had  been  lo 
chained  for  years  during  the  day ;  the  smell  and  dirt  of  the  roots 
were  ifi  the  highest  degree  offensive ;  amongst  those  persons  aft#  i 
teaman  of  the  name  ^  Stone,  tvho  teas  formerly  a  governess  ts  • 
respectable  family,  evidently  a  person  of  some  accumpUshmenU,  bU 
teas  chained  to  the  wiU,  thotigh  she  did  not  appear  to  be  at  that  tm 
or  teas  stated  ever  to  have  been  a  fitrious  maniac.  There  was  tikoi 
woman  conBned  in  a  cell,  chained  to  tlie  wall  at  the  end  of  tke 
gallery ;  she  had  been  so  confined  for  several  years,  was  in  a  stale  of 
furious  agitation,  and  her  voice  and  cries  could  be  heard  in  all  that 

fiart  of  the  hospital.  I  saw  also  Norris ;  the  iron  apparatus  in  which 
ic  had  been  confined  was  then  removed ;  but  the  chains  which  lb 
tened  the  neck  of  the  patient  to  the  iron  stanchion  as  well  as  in 
leg-lock,  were  atill  used. 

*  Norris  stated,  that  he  was  fully  aware  he  was  a  dangerous  persoo} 
that  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  permitted  to  walk  unmanaclea  in  die 

gallery ;  but  if  he  could  be  prevented  from  doing  others  any  mil- 
luef,  which,  if  ' he  was  not  provoked  he  should  not  attempt  to  do. 
he  should  consider  the  permission  of  taking  that  exercise  a  great  in* 
dulgence ;  he  added  also,  that  he  had  made  repeated  comphasb 
against  the  mode  of  confinemcDt  in  which  he  bad  been  for  so 
many  years ;  but  that  he  was  now  treated  kke  a  Christian,  and  fdef  kt 
felt  ktmself  juite  cofff (triable.  He  particularly  alluded  to  the  pks* 
sure  he  felt  in  being  able  to  sit  down  on  the  e^e  of  his  bed ;  he  tc 
employed  in  reading  the  news-paper,  and  he  asked  me  many  (ptir 
tloos  on  the  subject  of  politics,  in  which  he  appeared  to  twe  tk 
greatest  interest.  1  visited  Bethlem,  on  the  ^7th  of  May  latt,io 
company  with  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Us* 
celles,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewi, 
and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.  The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  At 
appearance  of  the  patients  in  the  Hospital  was  most  strihng;  on  the 
men’s  side,  no  man  was  chained  to  the  wall ;  only  one  was  in  bed,  lad 
he  was  ill ;  the  patients  were  mostly  walking  about  in  the 
and  the  whole  Hospital  was  clean  and  sweet.  On  the  wtxmri 
side,  two  only,  when  we  entered  tlie  Hospital,  were  chained  by  k 
hand.  Miu  Stone,  ti’Aa  had  been  confined  in  the  hospital  for  UfXfd 
ffears,  three  of  which  site  had  been  chained  during  day^meto^ 
xeall,  wrapped  up  in  a  flannel  gown,  %uas  sitting  by  the  fire  dressed  ok 


ainea  during  aay^mew^ 
sitting  bu  the  fire  dressed  ok 
tolerablu  rational s  eke  sp 


in  her  situation.* 

•  The  woman  who  was  confined  ‘at  the  end  of  the  gallery  the  fSf 
before,  b  that  yiolcnt  atatc  of  irritation  above  mentioned,  was  8*^ 
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f^a^t  *walkiog  about  Uic  gallery,  appareotly  Uauquil ; 

glie  repttUedly  thanked  the  Matron  lor  her  kindness,  and  said  it  iwu 
g^m£  to  that  kindness  that  sha  toas  in  the  composed  and  comforta^ 
tif  state  in  tohich  we  found  her,  1  have  no  douot  that  the  change 
which  is  so  visible  in  the  condition  of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  men¬ 
tal  improvement  of  the  patients,  hat  arisen  from  the  different  treat- 
sent  that  they  have  received  from  the  new  Steward,  Mr.  Wallett,  and 
tbe  new  Matron,  Mrs.  Forbes.  To  any  one  who  remembered  the 
apparent  neglect  with  which,  the  preceding  year,  these  unfortunate 
ptnoDs  were  treated,  this  change  in  their  condition  was  most 
consolatory.* 

In  answer  to  a  further  question  from  the  Committee,  whether 
he  did  not  consider  tlie  iron  apparatus  worn  by  Norris  to  be 
unnecessarily  heavy,  Mr.  Beniiet  replies, 

*  From  what  I  have  seen  of  furious  maniacs  In  other  hospitals  and 
places  of  confinement,  1  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
VIS  s  mode  of  restraint  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  (he  adds)  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Bcthlem,  that 
the  restraint  was  used  there  more  from  feelings  of  revenge  than 
for  purposes  of  medical  cure.* 

The  above  evidence  is  a  document  of  too  unequivocal  a  nature, 
which  establishes  tlie  fact  that  much  abuse  has  existed  ;  it  serves 
at  (he  same  time  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that 
much  may  be  done,  with  safety  to  the  attendant  and  advance 
to  the  patient,  by  kindness  and  conciliatory  treatment.  Tm 
ooly  remaining  inquiries,  then,  at  issue,  are,  by  what  means 
this  treatment  can  be  b^t  secured  to  the  uuhappy  sufferers 
under  mental  derangement ;  and  what  are  the  l^t  measures 
to  whidi  the  Legislature  can  have  recourse  in  order  to  prevent 
the  practice  of  confining  individuals  upon  groundless  and  false 
pretences. 

It  was  a  natural  order  of  proceeding,  in  reference  to  the 
first  particular,  to  establish  an  inquisition  into  the  condition 
tod  usages  of  those  several  receptacles  for  the  insane,  that 
were  already  in  existence ;  and  bv  collating  and  contrasting 
their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  to  come  to 
tucb  conclusions  as  should  serve  for  a  guide  to  future  proceed¬ 
ings.  Accordingly,  the  printed  reports  exhibit  the  interior  of 
n  great  number  of  lunatic  asylums,  in  some  of  which,  as  in 
the  larger  and  more  public  establishments,  were  unveiled  the 
Bost  shocking  mismanagement  and  the  most  culpable  neglect* 
It  it,  however,  gratifying  to  learn,  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
ditt  a  conscientmus  saill  and  persevering  humanity,  were  em¬ 
ployed,  to  effect  one  of  the  most  momentous  objects  that  can 
ongaee  the  energies  of  man.  An  account  of  a  well-regulated 
ostablishraent,  called  the  Retreat,  near  York,  institute  and 
Mducted  by  the  Society  pf  Friends,  has  already  been  pub- 
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lished,  and  our  readers  will  hear  with  'satisfaction  tWt 
this  asylum  has  many  rivals  both  in  exterior  and  internal  li, 
vantages. 

Those  institutions  appear  to  be  the  roost  effectual  in  ^ 
moling  the  well-being  of  their  inmates,  in  which  attention  k 
given  to  the  following  particulars.  \  due  separation  anj 
classificaiion  of  the  patients  according  to  their  sex,  their  cir. 
cuuist  uices  in  life,  and  the  degree  of  derangement  to  whidi 
they  are  subject ;  kindness  joined  with  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  sii)>erintendents,  with  an  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the 
HUi>erior  officers,  to  excite  Uie  esteem  and  affection  of  the  an* 
happy  individuals  over  whom*  they  are  placeil ;  such  a  coustrae* 
tioii  of  houses,  as  will  ensure  sufficient  proximity  of  keepen 
and  patients,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  room  enough  Ibr 
the  latter,  these  apartments  being  as  free  from  gloom  and 
prison -like  appearance,  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  establishment;  ventilation  without  an  undue  ex.msure  ti 
tile  inclemencies  of  the  weather;  light,  nourishing,  and  whole* 
some  diet,  to  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  both 
In  respect  of  quantity  and  quality;  cleauliness  both  in  act 
and  ill  habit;  and  lastly,  a  judicious  regulation  of  mental  and 
bodily  exercise. 

For  the  puqiose  of  shewing  the  very  great  good  that  may 
1)0  done  by  a  well  regulated  system  of  occupation,  we  shau 
be  easily  excused  for  transcribing  the  following  extract  from 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Finch,  the  keeper  of  an  oxcelleotlj 
planned  and  well  condticte<l  asylum  at  Laverstock,  near  S^alii- 
bury.  The  Committee  ask  this  gentleman,  whether  the  patieota 
under  his  care  arc  accustomed  to  take  much  exercise.  In  reply, 
he  says, 

*  A  great  deal  of  exercise ;  I  think  it  necessary  to  health ;  1  wii 
led  to  this  remark  by  observing  a  few  years  ago  that  roy  pauper 
patients  recovered  in  a  ji^reater  number  than  those  in  a  better  sitoip 
tion  in  life,  which  1  attributed  to  their  being  employed  in  my  gardmw 
in  working,  digging,  Ac.* 

*  Is  it  your  opinion,**  the  Committee  go  on  to  say,  **  that  the 
employment  of  the  body  contributes  in  a  great  degree  to  the  iwlo- 
ration  of  tbg  health  of  the  mind  ?’*  “  It  is.” 

*  **  It  it  your  practice  to  allow  patients  of  all  detcriptioni,  thi 
more  opulent  as*  w*cll  as  the  paupm,  to  work  and  employ  then* 
selves  in  your  garden  ?**  I  allow  them  to  work  if  they  should  1* 
so  inclined ;  but  as  1  could  not  enforce  that  upon  my  tuparior 
patients,  whose  habits  of  life  are  not  congenial  witn  it,  1  substitoied 
amusements  to  supply  its  place;  such  as  bowling-greens,  crickA 
billiards,  and  all  the  diderent  amusements  which  act  upon  the  mna 
aiul  keep  the  body  in  exercise ;  aiid  then  I  found  a  correspoodk^ 
good  attend  the  superior  patient  as  well  as  the  others.** 

*  ”  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  practice  which  hai  been  lO 
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,g0cenAii  in  your  own  esUblishmeDt,  might  be  at  aucoeatfally  adopt¬ 
ed  ibrooghout  the  diderent  public  eatablishments  **  That  is  ray 
idei;  I  do  think  so;  I  think  they  cannot  be  perfect  without  it;  I 
^  ^  a  f erj  strong  case  oi  a  patient  I  had  from  St.  Luke's ; 

MS  man  of  opulence,  sent  there  os  a  pauper,  (and  of  course 
loae  other  precluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,)  he 
to  me  afterwards  as  a  gentleman  with  no  increase  of  pro- 

Cj:  this  man  came  to  me  a  most  miserable  object  from  St. 

tX  after  having  been  a  twelvemonth,  and  discharged  as  incu- 
fible  i  he  walked  upon  his  toes ;  he  could  scarcely  get  from  the 
cotch  to  my  house;  the  muscles  of  the  legs  were  contracted;  he 
m  exceedingly  nasty,  and  he  would  have  eaten  his  own  flesh 
lad  he  not  b^n  prevented ;  he  tore  it  immediately  as  he  came  to 
■t;  1  tried  to  put  him  into  a  room  where  he  could  do  no  mischief 
10  himielf  or  any  one  else,  but  took  off  eviry  restraint ;  I  found 
him  within  a  few  days  somewhat  more  compo^ ;  some  little  time 
d^srds  he  became  so  bad  again  with  respect  to  filth,  that  1 
vwobli^  to  use  some  restraint,  and  have  a  man  constantly  to 
fUck  him ;  by  attending  to  his  bowels,  and  keeping  him  strongly 
aercised  in  the  garden  and  in  the  fields,  1  mund  him  gaining 
am^h  daily ;  within  six  weeks  capable  of  playing  bowls ;  and  I 
HBt  him  home  perfectly  restored  in  four  months,  where  he  carried 
01  the  business  of  a  coach  proprietor  three  years  afterwards,  and 
odled  upon  roe  many  times  in  his  gig,  and  thanked  me  for  my  at- 
toDtion  to  him.”  * 

How  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  poor  clergyman  descrilied 
in  the  minutes  of  evidence  on  the  York  Asylum,  was  not 
pliced  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Finch,  or  in  an  asylum  of  similar 
treatment;  lie  would  then  probably  have  been  restored  to  the 
blessings  of  intelligence  and  of  life.  Probably,  we  say,  for  we 
itill  protest  against  that  empirical  dogmatiem  which  would 
pronounce  an  absolute  d  priori  opinion  on  any  case  of  mental 
Biltdy. 

But  we  hasten  to  give  our  readers  a  concise  account  of 
the  remaining  pamphlets  whose  title-pages  are  at  the  bead 
of  this  Article.  ^  It  is  the  design  of  the  last  of  these  to  dis- 
ctM  the  subject  of  legislative  enactments,  for  the  prevention 
tod  remedying  of  alleged  and  allowed  abuses  in  lunatic  esta¬ 
blishments. 

The  practical  hints  of  Mr.  Tuke  need  not  detain  us  long. 
The  tract  is  sensible,  ‘  and  well  written,  and  worthy  the  at- 
toation  of  those  persons  who  are  contemplating  the  erection  or 
Ihe  alteration  of  houses  for  the  insane. 

^  The  defects,  (Mr.  Tuke  says,)  in  the  construction  of  asylums 
*^hich  1  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  have  defeated  one  or 
of  the  following  obj  ects,  which  appear  to  be  of  primary  im- 
P*^ce  to  the  welrare  and  comfort  of  lunatics,  lit,  The  com- 
separation  of  male  and  female  patients,  ^d.  The  separation 
^  pstienta  in  proper  number  and  disunst  apartments,  according  te 
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the  state  of  their  mimb.  Srd,  A  t3rstem  of  and  conttm  Hi 

Cerintendence  over  the  patients,  by  their  attendants,  and  oTtr  biA 
y  their  superior  oiiicers.  4th»  'I'liat  the  accominodatioa  fist  thi 
patients  should  be  cheerful,  and  afford  as  much  opportunity  for  v|. 
luntary  change  of  place  and  variety  of  scene,  as  is  compatibb  viii 
security/*  ' 

These  several  heads  the  Author  enlari^e'^  and  dwells  upos 
with  no  small  decree  of  cliaracteristic  simplicity  and  unaflbet* 
rd  ^ood  sense.  He  proposes  the  following  system  of  c1mhI« 
cation. 

*  *Mst  class.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  incoherent  laughiagiid 
singing;  and  generally  all  those  who  arc  capable  of  very  littb  w 
tional  enjoyment.  2d  class.  To  consist  of  those  who  are 
of  a  consiilenible  degree  of  rational  enjoyment.  In  this  claaiMI 
of  the  nielancliulics  and  hypochondriacs  will  be  included.  SctmiI 
of  this  class  will  be  able  to  assist  in  the  house  ,  or  be  engaged  k 
some  useful  labour.  .Srd  class,  The  convalescents,  and  uioie  pa* 
tients  whose  derangcniont  leaves  them  fully  capable  of  commoo  » 
joyment.  A  few  of  the  best  meiancholica  should  also  be  admitted 
into  this  class.** — We  shall  only  add  to  our  quotations  from  tbb  tract 
the  following  important  remarka  — The  worst  patients  reqaii 
most  attention,  and  arc  most  likely  to  irritate  their  attendaoU.  A 
distinct  or  very  remote  building,  exposes  them  to  all  the  evils  of 
neglect  and  abuse,  and  there  is,  generally  speaking,  more  to  fear 
^fhr  them  than  Jrom  them.  The  evils  of  noise  are  not  so  great  ai 
those  of  Jilth^  starvation^  and  cruelty.  1  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  possible  so  to  construct  rooms  as  to  avoid  the  annojtaoe 
of  the  many^  and  the  injury  of  the  few,** 

The  ‘  letter’  of  Mr.  Uakcwell  is  not  witliout  its  merits,  bit 
his  style  and  manner  are  too  much  tiuctured  with  a  sort  of 
self-sufficiency  and  seemingly  disappointed  ex|>cctatioii8.  Ho 
proposes  the  estahlishinent  of  *  National  Hospitals  for  the  cwt 
*  of  insanity  alone ;  to  admit  none  but  recent  cases,  and  to 
*  keep  them  only  for  a  limited  time the  masters  and  servaBts 
to  have  liberal  fees  for  every  recovery,  which  fees  should  W 
‘  entirely  lost  in  cases  of  failure.’  We  should  for  oursehtt 
apprehend,  that  this  ^  no  cure  no  pay’  system,  would  go  kr 
to  exclude  individuals  of  liberal  eilucation  and  cnligbtsBsd 
minds,  from  undertaking  the  task  of  superintendence  *,  and  wo 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  poor  sufferers  'Wouid  have  so  iQUck 
less  chance  of  benefit  from  medicine  and  managemeoty 
these  qualifications  should  be  wanting  in  the  keepers  of  Mid* 
houses. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  follow  BIr.  Bakewell  throttgb 
his  reasonings  on  tlie  nature  and  essentials  of  insanity ;  ^ 
aliall  merely  observe,  that  his  practice  appears,  to  say  tbe 
least  of  it,  quite  as  good  as  Ins  theory ;  and,  if 
iruit  to  the  correctness  of  his  statements,  his  trcatmiil 
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H  the  whole,  singttlarlv  successful.  At  tlie  end  of  the  pam* 
pktet  are  sereral  intcrewng,  and  somewhat  instructive  cases; 
of  which,  wi^  his  own  remarks  upon  it,  we  shall  lay 
our  readers.— *^ln  tlie  curly  part  of  a  morning,  before 
daylight,  1  was  awoke  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door ; 
lod  upon  going  to  the  window,  1  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
looon,  a  man  upon  his  knees  in  very  loud  prayer  that  the 
l/ftd  Jesus  wouhl  send  down  his  grace  upon  the  master  of 
that  house  and  all  his  family.  Convinced  from  his  manner 
that  he  was  mad,  and  conceiving  that  a  Madhouse  was  the 
hUest  place  for  him,  1  called  to  say  that  1  would  let  him  in; 
oa  hb  entrance  he  was  for  a  time  very  collected,  and  gave 
me  his  relation  as  follows ;  1  have  been  from  home  several 


weeks ;  1  have  been  to  attend  tlie  last  illness  and  deatli  of  my 
poor  father;  he  left  some  little  property  behind  him,  and  we 
bad  some  very  unpleasant  disputes ;  1  have,  too,  drunk  hard, 
tad  the. people  said  1  was  going  mad;  but  bless  the  Tjord, 
they  were  mistaken,  for  1  was  never  so  well  in  my  life  as 
DOW.  Coming  home  upon  one  of  tlie  coaches,  a  voice  came 
to  me,  and  bid  me  go  forth  and  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus;  1  began  to  pray,  and  1  got  oflT  at  the  village 
below,  and  have  been  praying  for  the  dear  souls  of  the  people.’* 
**  How  came  you  up  here  I  said.  Why  the  Lord  Jesus 
directed  me  here,  to  be  sure.’*  What !  have  you  been  some 
time  with  tlie  Methodists,  for  I  presume  you  arc  one}’* 
**  No,  'I  never  was  with  them  in  my  life ;  I  do  not  so  much 
u  know  any  Methodists;  but  if  it  please  the  Lord  Jesus, 

1  mean  to  join  tliat  holy  people  this  very  day ;  1  shall  finul 
lome  of  the  preachers  at  Stone.  In  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
1  can  do  any  thing:  1  can  strike  my  arm  througli  that  lire; 
and  I  can  strike  my  arm  througli  your  body.”  In  about  two 
oinuies  after  this,  bis  anus  were  properly  secured  in  a  straight 
waistcoat;  on  tirst  seeing  of  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  it  on,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
would  braeik  his  bonds  asunder;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
properly  secured,  he  cried  out — Come,  Lord  Jesus,  break 
my  bonds  asunder,”  accompanied  with  all  the  dferts  'in  his 
power;  but  these  not  succe^ing,  he  became  calm  again  for 
i  while.  For  two  days,  he  was  the  most  part  visionary ;  but 
swng  all  my  efforts  to  remove  hb  complaint,  he  seemed  qaite 
^vered  on  the  fourth  day,  and  appeared  in  bb  ovm  natural 
duur&oter,  viz.  that  of  a  bold  profligate,  with  no  more  ^lyop 
fl»wi  Uie  htrd  that  bears  his  name  (Swan.)  ''1  msh  he'Aoef 
a  Methodbt;  for  in  that  ease  1  should  have  hope,  that 
b  would  some  time  find  grace  enough  to  |>ay  me  my  charge ; 

as  it  is,  1  have  no  hopes. '  1  have  often  aasertra  that  the 
'^iwiary  fervoan  of  devotion^  which  have  been  stated  as  the 
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cause  of  iostnity,  were  frequeotly  the  first  effects  of  it, 
this  w  an  instance.  A  contemporary  writer  on  insanity,  ^ 
a  little  out  of  his  way  to  sti^^natixe  the  Mctliodists  u  tW 
frequent  cause  of  insanity;  and  in  walking  with  him  throa|b 
his  own  Hospital,  which  oontaiiied  at  that  time  about  a  kin¬ 
dred  and  fifty  patients,  he  pointed  out  tiro  eld  tromea,  wko 
were,  he  said,  Metliodists.' 

On  this  case  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  oai 
comments ;  and  shall  now  dismiss  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Bakeweirs  tract,  by  merely  remarking,  that  we  think  some 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  couru^  in  cr}ing  down  tke 
common  cant — for  cant  it  is — tliat  religion  is  so  much  tkt 
occasion  of  madness. 

The  last  in  the  list  of  the  pamphlets  under  notice,  is  peoact 
by  no  common  hand.  It  contains  in  the  first  place  a  gencnl 
sketch  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  his  present  Majesty,  intitiiM 
an  act  for  regulating  Madhouses,’’  which  is  followed  by  la 
outline  of  the  Bill  to  reueal  that  act,  and  for  making  other 
provisions  in  lieu  thereof,’^  which  passed  through  the  Home 
of 'Commons  in  the  year  1814.  The  objections  of  the  writw 
to  this  last  bill  are  made  against  that  part  of  it,  in  which  k 
principally  differs  from  tlie  previous  one,  viz.  to  the  roods  of 

5 ranting  licences,  and  the  powers  given  to  the  visiters.  We 
o  not  perceive  tlie  validity  of  his  objections  respecting  the 
application  of  new  laws  to  establishments  already  existing,  fcr 
such  an  enforcement  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  apothecario 
and  attorneys,  deprive  the  individuals  to  whom  they  should 
apply,  of  their  means  of  sustenance;  and,  it  should  be  kc- 
collected,  that  one  of  the  prime  objects  which  the  fraroen  of 
the  new  bill  had  in  view,  was  to  correct  already  exutisj 
abuses  in  lunatic  establishments. 

Nor  does  it  ap|)car  to  us,  that  the  person  to  be  liceond 
must  be  so  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  discretionary  powcfi 
being  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  for  isdt- 
peoaently  of  the  circumstance  of  such  commissioners  baoc 
chosen  from  a  liberal  and  respectable  class  of  men,  there  would 
be  very  little  apprehensions  of  sinister  motives  guiding  their 
decision,  inasmuch  as  the  refusal  of  a  licence,  or  impedioeiii 
of  any  kind  to  the  present  licentiate’s  views  and  wishes,  wooM 
not  be  the  act  merely  of  one  individual.  It  would  appear, 
however,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  laws  of  visiting,  to  be  a 
greater  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  the  masters  of  houses,  were 
the  visiting  magistrates  in  the  county  districts  required  to  be 
at  least  four  instead  of  two  in  number;  and  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  ezpedient,  that  two  of  these  four  should  be  selected 
from  gentlemen  resident  in  a  part  of  the  county  distant  from  tbaf 
in  w£oh  the  establishment  existed ;  as  too  much  cere  esoset 
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))f  used  to  prevent  the  operation  of  local  prejudices  and  party 
ifltcri’sts.  It  is  to  he  recollected  that  both  Commissioners 
lud  visiters,  in  case  of  their  decisions  heini^  inconsistent  with 
justice,  ure  liable  to  be  convicted  of  improper  conduct,  by  the 
1(1  i^ivins;  to  the  ai'i^rieved  person  a  power  o(  appeal. 

\Vit!i  respect  to  (he  rii^lit  of  remt)val  hein«^  in  the  hands  of 
t!w  %isiters,  we  think,  u[>on  the  winde,  that  this  is  calculated 
ta  have  a  salutary  eflect  as  an  in  terrovein  preventive  of 
abuses;  ami  it  is  not  likely  that  the  censors  in  (piestion  would 
1  very  readily  take  upon  themselves  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
onleriui;  the  lil)cration  of  any  individual,  unless  the  proofs  of 
siuity  v»*ere  of  too  marked  a  character  to  admit  of  indecision 
or  doubt. 

That  clause  in  the  Act,  which  requires  the  visiters  of  asylunts 
lo  direct  that  o!ic  or  more  accessihle  pumps  he  placed  in 
certain  parts  of  the  premises,  we  think  liable  to  all  the  oh- 
jctVions  which  the  Author  brings  u^^aiiist  it.  NVe  think  too, 
llut  bis  eharij^e  of  in  justice  is  valid  ai^ainst  that  clause  of 
the  bill  re!  itinij  to  payments  of  licenses  for  a  ])art  of  tho 
year  however  small.  Hut'  our  limits  prevent  us  from  pursuing 
the  suhjeei  further,  and  we  shall  now  hrin*;;  (he  discussion  to 
a  close,  by  ai^aiii  stating,  in  a  very  few  wortls,  our  t^eneral 
scDtinients  respirtiup;  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  on  what  has 
l)een  already,  and  ought  further  to  he  done,  towards  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  unhappy  subjects  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  heim  advanced 
in  the  course  of  these  pages,  that  our  dependence  ou  medicine, 
merely,  is  exceedingly  small.  I'ln'ro  is  a  want  of  tangible 
(/cciJiioii,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  pathology  of  lunacy; 
and  its  (re  itmiMU  must,  by  eonsecpieiice,  be,  at  present  at  least, 
in  a  great  nu'asure  empirical.  If  any  medicinal  agents  dc- 
"sjrve  to  be  pivderred  to  otliers  in  ailections  of  the  mind,  they  are, 
IHjhaps,  j)iirgatives;  regularly  and  perseveringly  ailministered, 
and  the  warm>hath.  (>ur  few  short  extracts  adord  sutticient 
evidence  of  what  is  to  he  done  by  air,  exercise,  cleanliness, 
classilleation  of  patients,  iluly  regulated  bodily  and  menUl  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  lastly,  assiduous  einh^avours  on  the  part  of  the 
*uj>eriuteiiUents  to  excite  new  trains  of  thought,  and  new 
habits  uiul  associations.  It' will  have  been  remarked,  that  lu 
tliosi*  esiai)hsliments  in  which  the  above  advuntagt*s  were  in¬ 
sured  to  (he  siilVerers  by  the  skill  and  humanity  ol  (lie 
hccjMTs,  good  was  in  the  same  proportion  invariably  el- 
fected. 

In  regard  to  legislative  enactment,  we  really  think  (hai 
Mr.  Hose's  bill,  a  little  modified,  might  etVect  all  that  is  iW- 
Wahle  to  be  done.  There  is,  however,  in  our  judgement,  a 
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loud  call  for  County  Establishments.  These  ouglit  not  to  ^ 
optional^  but  compulsory,  and  each  county  should  bear  iii 
own  €»xpcnditurc.  The  erections  ought  not  to  be  suffered,  until  | 
plan  of  the  building,  its  situation,  and  dimensions,  shall  have  ben 
•  presented  to,  and  approved  of,  by  the  commissioners  of  lumtic 
asylums.  These  buildings, 'when  erected  aiid  occupied, sbonkl 
be  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  regulations  and  restric¬ 
tions  as  the  private  asylums;  and  it  would  of  course  be  de- 
sirable  to  avoid  every  exiiense  that  is  not  necessary  to  tb^ 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  inmates  of  the  res}>ective  housn. 
We  may  in  conclusion  express  onr  belief,  that  a  certain  d^ 
gree  of  reform  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  investisfatioi 
that  has  been  excited,  and  of  the  regulations  that  arc  propow); 
and  although  ex^ierkmce  teaches  us  in  cases  of  this  kind  not 
to  expect  perfection,  yet  we  feel  convinced  that  much  ud 
lasting  good  will  be  conferred  upon  the  community,  by  the 
recent  labours  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  improve  the  con* 
dition  of  Bladhouscs  in  England. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 

P«2«  164,  line  10  from  bottom,  /or  •nblimity,  r§ad  subtletyi 
167,  line  20, /or  literally,  read  liberally. 

We  are  obliged  by  want  of  room^  to  defer  several  articles  of  LitSfvy 
Information,  and  other  matt*  r* 


A»t.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Gintl^icn  and  Publishers  toho  have  toorks  in  the  press,  tviU  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Reviemt,  by  senaing  Information 
(pMt  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probalne  price  of  stick  toorks  / 
titich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  tf 
consistent  with  its  j^n. 


In  the  preM,  An  Risay  on  the  Being 
of  Ood,  and  hin  nttriUites  of  liitinite 
Power,  Windom,  and  Goodness;  stating 
•ad  refuting  the  objections  to  his 
WiMlom  and  Goodness,  frotn  Reason 
aod  l^dation,  and  drawing  the  most 
«rfiil  practical  inference  fDOi  the 
whole  subject :  to  which  Burnett’s 
First  Prize  of  r£l90(>  was  adjudge<l, 
iugttst  4th,  181.5,  to  which  is  prefixed 
•  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Burnett’s 
Liis:  by  W.  L.  Brown,  D.D.  Principal 
of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

Tf»e  Travels  of  Col.  Keating  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa,  are  nearly  ready  fur 
publication. 

The  translation  of  Mad.  de  Gcniis’ 
new  liutorical  Novel,  entitled  Jane  of 
Fraoce,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Also  the  Journal  of  a  ten  years  Resi* 
dence  at  Tripoli,  in  Africa,  from  the 
original  correspondence  in  the  pos* 
Kssion  of  the  family  of  the  late  Richard 
Tully,  Rsq.  the  British  Consul,  in  a 
quarto  volume. 

The  Poems  of  Milton,  Thomson, 
Young,  and  a  few  other  leading  Au¬ 
thors,  will  shortly  bo  published,  with  new 
tniliellishnieiits  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
B'fMall. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Me  Leod,  of  New  York, 
ii  about  to  publish  in  oue  volume  8vo. 
a  work  entitled,  The  Life  and  Power  of 
G'xlliness,  described  in  a  Scries  of 
Diirourscs  on  the  nature,  progress, 
widrnoei  and  perfection  of  true  reli- 
fion  in  man.  It  is  proposeil  that  an 
impression  of  the  work  be  printed  at 
the  tame  lime  in  Paisley,  cotempo- 
rineoudy  with  the  American  edition. 

There  is  likewise  about  to  bo  pub* 
lisbeii  at  Paisley,  in  a  saiall  12mo. 
vo'ume,  a  work  by  the  same  author, 
♦ntiled  The  Eoclesiastical  Catechism  ; 
^'og  a  Series  of  Questions,  relative  to 
the  Christian  Church,  stat^  and  an- 
with  Scripture  Proofs;  to 
which  are  ap|Hfi.ded  Notes  explanatory 
ji  the  points  in  controversy  with  the 
Kpisenpalians  and  Independents, 

B  b  2 


The  Rer.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Hackney,  baa 
been  engagwd  for  some  time  on  an 
abridgement  of  the  late  Mr.  Robinton'e 
Scripture  Characters,  in  one  volume 
12mo.  fur  the  use  of  young  people  ami 
of  schools,  which  is  nearly  ready. 

A  new  edition,  with  considerable  ad« 
ditions,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardrteet,  of 
The  Principles  of  Fluxions ;  by  the 
Rev.  W.  De.dtry,  B.D.  F.R.S,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  A.  Piequot,  author  of  the  An¬ 
cient  and  Modem  Geography,  will 
shortly  publish,  in  a  small  duc^ecimo 
volume,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  A  New 
and  Easy  Introiluction  to  FrmchOram* 
mar ;  designed  as  a  First  Step  to  that 
useful  language. 

In  the  press,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
be  published,  in  octavo,  price  2a.  6d. 
Moscow ;  a  Poem,  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Rolls,  Authoress  of  Sacred  Sketches, 
Ac. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear,  a  new 
editifNi  of  Diatessaron  :  or,  the  History 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  compiled  frwm 
the  four  Gospels,  according  to  the  au« 
thorisiHl  English  version;  with  brief 
notes,  practical  and  explanatory :  to 
which  are  prefixetl,  a  Map  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  an  Introduction.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Thirlw:Ul,  M.A.  In  one 
volume,  duodecimo,  for  the  ule  of 
Schools. 

Mr.  T.  Williams  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  An  Essay  on  Religious  Uberty, 
in  which  will  be  conskltred, — ^Tbc  Pri¬ 
mitive  Terms  of  Communion,  the  right 
of  Private  Judgement,  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom,  and  the  horrid  effects 
of  intolerance. 

In  the  press,  to  be  spmidily  published. 
The  City  of  the  Plague,  a  dramatic 
Poem.  By  John  Wilson,  Author  of 
the  Isle  of  Palms,  8cc. 

Mr.  Horace  Twist  will  toon  publisli, 
a  Compendium  of  the  I^w  of  Parish 
Appeals,  condensed  into  one  volume, 
as  a  manual  for  ib*  quarter  sestiont. 
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FJ»t  of  ff  orL^t  recently  pubkf^ked. 


\V.  T.  Brandc,  ha8  nearly  reatly 
to  op^ear,  a  l>«*jicri|>tivr  I'ataluguc  o( 
thf  Brit»*h  SjM  ciii;eii»  ill  p«w«ite«l  in  the 
(iii>Io:;iral  Colkctiuii  of  ll»e  Uoyal  In- 
atitut  on. 

Uf’«uU«  Ilf.  I**j»«  ritncc  in  the  Art  of 
Tuition,  fonniii,:  tin;  hanin  of  llii*  sys- 
Irin  a(l<>|»te  I  l>y  W.  Jolni'tone,  A.i\I.  at 
the  clanviriil  im'Iioi>I,  Blaokliealh  Hill, 
!■.  prepaiing  for  tin*  pirfM. 

Mr.  K.  It  ill>  li.i!>  in  till*  pro8»,  Ski'tohci 
in  Flau(U'i»  ainl  llolbnd.  coiiipiiniiig  a 
Tour  through  the  la»U'  Cuniitrie*,  ini- 
Oiciliatcly  hnbse(|iiriit  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  illustrated  by  thirty -six 
plates. 

Mr.  William  Phillips  has  nearly 


rindy,  in  a  dnodtc’uio  volu  ne  | 
Khinentaiy  latioduction  to  the  KaJv. 
lalge  of  .Mineralogy  and  of  M  itiertlg, 

A  H'storv  of  the  KinHoin  of  llanoirr 
ninl  of  the  Fatiiily  of  Itrinuaick,  ia  | 
quarto  voluiiM*,  with  engraringi  k 
iieaily  ready  to  np|H‘ar.  * 

Mr.  W.  Salisbury  has  in  the  fnu. 
Hints  addruSMil  lu  tho  Ptopiifton  ef 
ttreh.uds,  and  (Irowers  i/F  Fiuit  ia  je. 
iiiral,  illustrative  of  the  iniuriei  tms 
nroMihjectto  in  the  prest  nt  mode  of 
vulture. 

Mr.  Robert  Rurhanan,  of  Glaigo*, 
will  soon  publish  a  work  on  the  bi«ory 
and  eonstruetion  of  Steam  RoaUi,  illts* 
trated  by  iiuiiieious  engravings. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIORITAPIIY. 

Kemabis  of  William  Reed,  late  of 
Thornbiiry,  ineintling  Ranihles ‘in  Ire- 
Jand,  with  other  ComfMis  I  ion'‘ ill  Pitise, 
his  Corrcspoiulenee,  and  Poetical  Pnv 
’cluctious.  T«»  which  is  prefixed,  n  .Me- 
ino’r  tif  If^  I.ife;  hy  the  Rev.  John 
r.vaii«,  Author  of  the*  Ponderer.  8vo. 
I(h.  (hi. 

Supplement  to  the  Mnnoirs  of  Sir 
Jusiiua  Hryiiolds.  By  J*  Northvote, 
l^aq.  K.A.  4to.  159. 

CtASSICAL  LITiaATURC. 

Knripidis  Alecstis.  Ad  fidrm  mann- 
•crptoriiiii  nc  veternm  nlitioniim 
vniend.irit,  ct  annotationes  instruxit 
1.  H.  .Monk,  A.M.  OdI.  S.S.  Trin. 
i^rius,  itc.  Aeeeilit  (Jeor^ii  Rnclia- 
naiii  Veisio  Metrica,  8vo.  (^'.bd. 

rnt’CATioH. 

4 

D.  Jowii  Juvenalis  Satira;  Kxpnrgata, 
fie.*  With  l‘ngli*‘h  Notes,  for  the  use 
of  SehotiN.  Py  the  Ki*v.  William 
Wilkin,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  &c.  .5s. 

nXt  ARTS. 

An  Utehing  by  Bromley  from  a 
whole  Ungth  Portrait  of  H.  G.  llm 
Duke  of  Weihnglou.  painted  by  Sir 
Thomas  l.awrcnoe  for  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent. 

'Faylor’s  Egypt,  illustrated  by  a 
Scries  of  Plates,  fn»m  Dr  nwi’*  draw¬ 
ings,  royal  folto,  Parts  3  and  4.  5s.  each. 

UISTORT. 

A  NarraliTC  of  the  Deinolition  cif  the 

Mooaslery  of  Port  Uoyal  dos  Champ*; 


including  Biocraphical  Memoirs  of  ib 
later  Inhabitants.  Ry  Mary  Aoae 
Sohimmrl|K‘nninrk,  Author  of  Theory 
ou  the  Cldssifieation  of  Rr.inty  and  !)•• 
fonnity;  Ac.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  bdt. 

MPDICtNR. 

A  Familiar  Treatise  cm  Rhcumatiia, 
and  Kiieniiiatic  AflVctiiai*,  withiiriointie 
Alethinls  of  t  ure.  By  Willi.'iui  Hick¬ 
man.  Is.  ful. 

The  Fifth  Volunn*  of  the  Medial 
Transactions  of  the  Roy^l  Col  leg*  of 
Physicians  of  London.  8vo.  12i.  bd>. 

mensuration. 

A  Trectisc  on  Practical  MciiiurttiuR, 
in  eight  parts.  By  A.  Ncsbit,  12bo. 
6s. 

MiscFiTj^seous. 

The  Danger  of  Premature  Intenarat, 
provad  from  many  remarkable  la* 
stances  of  People  who  bare  recuTWid 
afier  being  laid  out  fur  dead,  aad  of 
othrrs  entombed  alire,  for  want  of  bo* 
ing  projicHy  examined  prior  to  Inlo^ 
inc'nt.  Also  a  Description  of  tlieMaa* 
ner  the  Ancient  F.gyptians  and  other 
Nations,  proerveil  and  venerated tbsir 
Dt'ad ;  and  a  curious  Account  of  tbetf 
Sepulrhral  ever-burning  Lain|>s  saf 
Mausoleums.  The  pernicious  Efcch 
of  burying  in  the  Body  of  Churcha. 
and  confined  Church-yards,  poiatedotd. 
whereby  many  valuable  Lire*  b«w 
been  lost  to  the  Public  and  tbor 
Vrieaids.  By  Joseph  Taylor, 
is.  6d.  bda. 

An  Acccufit  of  the  First  KdinbRip 
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Ll$i  of  lVork»  recenthf  published. 


ytfiicftl  Fc<tivAl,  held  between  the  30th 
Norember,  ISli.  To 
vhicb  i«  a<Klod,  an  li>!»ay,  t'ontaiiiin? 

p-n«‘ral  Observath.iw  on  Music, 
l-t  Farquhar  Graham,  Ksq. 

iW  7*.  b^!*. 

The  Kdinbniifh  AnnnnI  Ke^inter,  for 
1$|3.  Cont.iinlofj:  the  nisl*»ryof  Kiiropu 
^  the  Year;  K<*rt«*«-tion'«  «hi  Trial  by 
Jtny  in  C'ivil  Cauaeii  in  Scotland ; 
Chronicle  of  Public  Occurreiicfs ;  Public 
riaancial  Accotiuts  ;  Oazett»*s ;  Statu 
Pa(>rn;  Uirtle*,  Marria)(C$,  Deaths, and 
proaHitinns  ;  New  Publicatioii!i ;  Mia- 
rdlanies  ;  Orijpnal  Poetry  ;  and  Index. 
II.  It.  hds. 

rOETEY, 

Pretcience  ;  or,  the  Secrets  of  Divi« 
oatiun:  a  Poem.  Uy  Edward  Smedley, 
Jan.  Small  8vo.  7s.  (mI. 

Juaali ;  a  Poem.  Bv  the  sam«.  8vo. 
SE6d. 

The  Story  of  Kimiiii  j  a  Poem.  By 
Uijth  linnt.  Small  8vu.  6s.  6d. 

TV  Sie^e  of  Corinth  ;  a  l*uem. — 
Piriiina ;  a  Poem.  By  Dard  Byroiu 
Sfo.  5t.  6(1. 

Alcoa  Malanzorc,  a  Moorish  Tale. 
Bjrthe  Hon.  Mrs.  Esme  Steuart  Brskiiie. 
Svo.  8t. 

infancy  ;  or  the  Economy  of  Nature, 
iathf  Progreiis  of  Human  Life ;  a  Poem. 
6*0.  5t.  Cd.  sewed. 

(inlzara.  Princess  of  Persia  ;  or  the 
Virtiii  Queen.  Collected  fi*om  the  ori« 
posi  Persian.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

POLITIC  At.. 

Proposals  for  an  Rconoinical  and  Sc* 
ciTc  Currency ;  with  Observation#  on 
the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
th^  regard  the  Public  and  the  Pro- 
prirtorn  of  Bank  Stock.  By  David 
kiesrdo.  Esq.  8vo.  48.  6d. 

HiiUtire  de  POriginc  des  Progrfcs  et 
dels  Decadence  des  Diverset  Factions, 
T»i  oot  agit4  la  France  depuis  1789, 
JMqn'A  IWbdication  de  Napoleon.  Pac 
Joseph  lavallee,  Ancien  Capitaine  dMn- 
f***cnc  cl  Ancien  Chef  de  Division  k 
It  Orande  Cliancellerie  de  la  Legion 
d'Hooneur.  3  vols.  8yo.  11.  7s. 

Tv  Colonial  Poliey  of  Great  Britain, 
coauderisd  with  relation  to  her  Not  th 
Americaa  Provinces  and  West  India 
jj^®<t<ws»ons ;  wherein  the  dangerous 
T|^ncy  (rf  American  Compoiition  is 
*’**^'l|  sttd  the  Necessity  of  rccviQ* 


miMiring  a  Colonial  System  on  a  rigor* 
out  and  extensive  Scale  exhibited  and 
ileieiidtsl ;  with  Plans  for  the  Promotioa 
of  Emigration,  and  Strictures  on  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  By  a  British  Traveller. 
8vo.  Ss.  IhIs. 

.An  Address  lo  the  Honourable  Honse 
of  Commons  of  flrr.it  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  on  ibo  .State  of  the  Natifiu.  By 
a  V'ortshire  PirelMtlder.  8vo.  Is. 

An  Argument  on  the  Case  of  Marshal 
Ncy,  with  reference  lo  tlto  Pith  .Article 
of  the  Court  iition  ol  Paris,  and  th# 
Treaty  of  the  90th  Nov.  181.A,  in  which 
the  reasonings  of  Mes<(ra.  Dupiu  and 
Berryer  (his  C(iiinsel)  are  ronaideretl. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  their 
Argument  as  published  by  themselvea, 
the  Dispatch  of  the  Duke  of  Wellivlgton 
enclosing  the  Couventiun  of  Paris,  and 
the  Convention  itself.  By  a  Barrister. 
8vo.  9s. 

Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  ;  beiof 
a  Series  of  Letters  from  the  ContlnenU 
8ro.  19s. 

Paris  Revisited  in  1815,  by  way  of 
Brussels ;  including  a  Walk  over  th# 
Field  of  Battle  at  Waterloo;  concluding 
with  Remarks  on  the  Piditical  Temper 
and  Condition  of  France,  and  tlie  Cha^ 
racter  of  the  Bourbon  Government.  By 
John  Scott,  Editor  of  the  Champion,  a 
Political  and  Literary  Journal.  8ro,  19t« 

Collections  relative  to  Systematic 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  at  different  Pcriuls, 
and  in  different  Countries,  with  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Charily,— its  proper  Objects 
and  Conduct,  and  its  influence  on  the 
Wclfar»*  of  N.ations.  8»o.  6s. 

A  translation  of  the  celcbrate<l  Work 
of  M.  de  Pradt,  entitled  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bdi. 

saiv  auiLniHo. 

A  Ticatise  on  Dry  Rut,  in  which  ar# 
described  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  that 
Disease  iu  Ships ;  with  the  Methods  of 
Prevention  and  Cure.  By  Ambrose 
Bowden,  of  the  Navy  Office.  8s.  bds. 

TRtOLOCT. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  De#Ury*s 
Review  of  Norris  on  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  with  Occasional 
Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency 
of  that  Institution.  By  a  Clergyman 
of  the  Diocese  of  London.  3s.  6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  hate  receivetl  a  letter  from  Mr.  (jocnI  relating  to  our  rcriew  of  hit  Tn^ 
laCiuo  of  the  lk>ok  of  Job,  which  we  iniert  without  hesitation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Revicxio. 

Sie, — 1m  your  account  of  my  **  Trans!ation  of  the  Book  of  Joh”  ioserted  h 
your  Refiew  for  last  month,  there  are  numerous  errors  of  so  gros.s  anU  iajiriiai 
a  nature,  as  they  have  been  poiiitetl  out  to  me  hy  a  friend,  that  I  must  m 

you  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  nunib<*r  in  order  to  correct  a  few  of 
In  p.  134  the  writer  of  the  article,  after  commending  my  arrangcuieat  of  tkt 
poem,  takes  especial  care  to  frustrate  the  value  of  his  approbation  by  addiac, 
**  this  judicious  and  natural  division  had  already  been  suggested  by  Scbulic^ 
and  Grey  ;  a  circumtance  which  Mr,  Good  »h»uUi  aof  have  neglected  to  rerard.**— 
Now  before  the  writer  had  ventured  to  indict  this  castigation,  he  shonld  ktvt 
been  certain  of  the  truth  of  his  charge.  He  should  have  read  the  works  ki 
refers  to:  bad  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found  that  his  charge  is  ottwly 
groundless,  and  consequently  his  castigation  uncalled  for,  since  nu  two  diviiiois 
can  be  more  unlike  than  the  divisiuns  here  brought  into  comparison. 

The  division  of  Grey  is  that  of  Schnitens,  and  the  division  of  both  is  that  of 
the  Bible ;  tor  they  have  no  other  breaks  than  those  of  the  ordinary  cksptm. 
SchuUens,  indt'ed,  has  given  a  few  hints  upon  the  structure  of  the  pocaiakis 
prefixeil  commentary;  and  Grey  has  copit^  that  part  of  his  commeataiy  vkick 
contains  them.  In  the  coarse  of  these  hints,  all  we  meet  with  is,  that  Scbaltiil 
•onceived  the  middle  part  of  this  ancient  production  to  be  poetic,  and  of  a  drswiic 
cast,  but  its  beginning  and  ending  to  be  prosaic,  and  added  afterwards.  Yet  |» 
it  uncertain  wliethor  the  dramatic  part  should  end  with  ch.  xli.  or  at  ch.  xlii.  7. 
Having  reached  in  his  commentary,  which  examines  chapter  after  chspter,  tks 
close  of  ch.  xiv.  here,  says  he,  the  first  round  of  discussions  having  tprmitslif, 
Elipbaz  takes  occasion  to  thunder  forth  severely.  See.***  and,  arriving  at  ch,  mii. 
he  tells  us  that  the  reply  of  Elihu,  which  begins  with  it,  follows  up  the  battlt, 
**  «i  though  withiaTMiRO  ACT.*’f  And  beyond  these  few  and  indistinct  intimatioas,«s 
have  uot  a  word  of  any  kind  with  respect  to  arrangement.  Extending,  bosrevrr, 
the  views  of  Mr.  Schultens  as  widely  as  a  light  so  glimmering  will  slloe  si, 
we  may  conjecture  that,  after  lopping  off  the  o})eaiug  and  closing  of  the  pool 
as  adsistitious  matter,  he  regarded  the  body  of  the  xoork  at  consisting  gf  a  mass 
qf  three  acts:  the  first  extending  from  the  beginning  of  cb.  iii.  to  a  part  of  th 
peem  not  {tointed  out,  but  probably  conceived  to  cIom*  with  this  single  chapter;  tk 
second,  wherever  he  supposed  it  to  begin,  teruiinating  with  ch.  xiv;  ssf 
the  third  extending  from  clu  av.  to  the  end  of  ch.  xli.  or  to  ch.  xlii.  7.  wbkk 
Mr.  Schultens  leaves  equally  uncertain. 

In  direct  op|)osition  to  this  hypothesis,  1  have  ventiwrd  to  submit  that  (W 
poem,  instead  of  being  a  drama,  is  a*  regular  epic ;  instead  of  being  psrdy 
genuine  and  partly  adsistitious,  is  wholly  genuine;  and,  instead  of  comihin 
of  TiiREi  ACTS,  is  composed  of  SIX  books;  notune  of  which  runs  parallel  wiU 
either  of  these  three  acts,  excepting  possibly  hook  III.  with  act  !!•»  •Wi 
even  this  |>arallellism  is  uncertain,  because,  as  already  observwl,  Mr.  Schoto* 
bat  himself  left  it  uncertain  where  he  eonceivcMi  his  second  act  to  comiM*®** 
Perhaps  no  two  hypotheses  more  incongruous  or  at  variance  with  each  <<N| 
ever  existed.  Yet  the  reviewer  boldly  tells  the  public  that  the  last  was  suggrkjJ 
by  the  first ;  and  then  adds  that  this  is  “  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Good  sbsaa 
should  not  have  neglected  to  record  !  !’*  What  would  every  other  critic  biW 
said  if,  with  equal  bi)ldn«*ss,  I  had  escaped  from  this  charge  of  neglect, 
appealing,  with  equal  ignorance  or  error,  to  the  opinion  of  Schultens  ••  ** 
foundatiiHi  of  my  own  arrangement  ? 

In  138  the  reviewer  affirms,  with  the  same  unlucky  h^oseness  of 
I  consider  Job  xiv.  10 — 15  **  demonstrative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
have  ctMisidered  no  such  thing;  but  I  have  considered  and  affirmed  that 
doctrine  was  known  and  admitted  at  the  time  in  question,  and  that  the 
adverleil^  to  is  *•  demonstrative  of  the  existence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 

^  ^  nine,  orbe  primo  certaminum  evuluto,  ansa  ministrata  Elipbazo*^^*®****^ 
&c.  !>.  13. 

t  Pugnam  vehement oiunc  depugnalam  excipit,  tertio  litluti  aci'O.  P» 
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tiid  iKit  **  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrim,**  m  this  it  range  misqoolitioa  nacetMurilf 

inport^ 

\l'Kh  inaccunciei  of  the  tame  or  of  •  similar  kind  the  article  abounds. 
Haring  quoted  a  passage  from  the  notes,  in  which  1  point  out  under  what 
cifCuoD^tauccH  the  Hebrew  )  may  become  an  imperfect  oegatWe,  aud  in  what 
(Me*  an  inipt'rfect  negative  may,  iii  all  languages,  take  the  place  of  a  full 
HPj^Btivr,  and  have  its  iinpcrfeclton  supplied  by  being  made  the  connecting 
iMiliuui  of  two  opposite  propu»itlona,  the  writer,  in  page  139  obaenres  as  fullowt. 

•*  in  support  of  this  canon  we  have  three  examples  in  EiiglUh,  and  one  in  Latioc 
bat  not  a  tiugte  imtance  of  nuk  uiofe  it  produced  from  tlie  Uebrew  acriptures  In 
in  tontirniatiuii.’*  Now  the  whole  of  the  note  here  referred  to,  it  a  comment 
upuns  direct  instanteqf  sucA  u*age  ;  and  till  thia  writer  shall  venture  to  controvert 
the  canon  here  laid  down,  which  he  has  not  done,  one  direct  uuiem:e  will  be  of 
itidf  a  sulficient  condrination,  and  as  good  as  a  hundred.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
fth  necessary  to  load  the  note  with  other  examples^  fur  the  rule  being  laid 
<io«n,  its  application  was  supposed  easy.  As  the  critic,  however,  seems  to  wish 
for  further  proofs,  ana  admits  himself  to  l»e  incapable  of  tracing  out  other  ex* 
amplest  l«-'t  him  turn  to  Kcclea.  i.  4,  and  be  will  hnd  one  quite  in  point.  The 
Boysl  Moralist  opt>ns  the  chapter  with  the  impressive  apophthegm  **  vanity  of 
vtnitivs—all  is  vanity  I”  which  he  immediately  proceinls  to  support  hy  exem* 
plifyiiijr  that  every  tkieg  in  nature  is  transient  and  uiistsbie  ;  deducing  hit  instances 
from  the  passing  generations  of  mankind,  and  the  earth  they  dwell  upon;  from 
the  restless  lourneyings  of  the  sun;  the  changeableness  of  the  winds;  tha 
perpetual  current  of  the  rivers  ;  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea.  A  more 
apt  or  congruous  assemblage  of  images  cannot  be  put  together.  But, 
unfortun.ttely,  from  understanding  the  particle^  in  an  aflirmative  or  conditional, 
ioMtad  ot  in  a  half-negative  sense;  in  that  of  et  or  serf,  iiidead  of  in  that  of  asc, 
(the  other  half  negation  being  tupplte<l  by  the  coutrast  of  the  verbs  pats  amey 
and  come  with  the  verb  abide  for  ever)  tbe  aptness  and  congruity,  and  constquently 
the  beauty  of  the  passage  has  beeir  destroyed  by  every  previous  translation,  m 
far  as  1  have  examined  them.  The  original  is  as  follows ; 

:  to  Ti?n  TH 
. ;  moff  aVii''?  nttm 

Literally, 

Generation  comet h,  and  generation  passeth  away; 

Not  doth  the  earth  abide  for  ever. 

Thus  renderetl,  the  parage  is  clear  and  true  to  itself ;  and  furnishes  a  singolal 
psrallelism  with  the  well  known  lines  in  Shakespear, 

The  grertlg/uhe  it  !*clf. 

Yea  all  tchich  it  inkei'ls^  shall  dissolve. 

The  common  rendering,  however,  is  as  follows ;  t^iually  adverse  to  the  sense 
sad  beauty  of  the  passage;  **  one  generation  passeth  away,  and  onolAer  comelh, 
SCT  the  earth  atndeth  for  ever.** 

1  have  not  trine,  nor  have  you  space,  for  other  examples;  since  it  would  be 
aseless  lo  )>oint  them  out  without  explaining  them*  But  1  will,  nevertheless,  far* 
oith  jfoa  with  more  publicly,  or  ihe  writer  privately,  upon  the  expression  of  such 
s  vidi.  For  the  same  reason  I  avoid  pointing  out  more  mistakes  in  the  article 
More  us.  1  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  it  a  pity  that,  after  waiting  up* 
wards  of  three  years  for  a  proper  person  to  nndciiake  tbe  task  of  reviewing 
■y  Translation,  you  should  at  last  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  incompetent 
a  lodge.  The  man  who  would  tranalate  or  criticize  tbe  book  of  Job,  ought  to 
^  well  acquainted  with  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  and  tbe  man  who  would  re* 
^ww  the  translation  in  question,  with  its  explanatory  Notes,  ought  also  to  be 
aoquaiitiia  with  many  other  languages,  as  well  modern  as  ancient  Yet  tbe 
Ijwvot  critic  makes  no  pretension  lo  any  other  tongues  than  Einflifh  and 
.®Mw,  irhile  be  gives  evident  proofs  that  he  is  but  indlflerently  acquainted 
•ab  the  latter,  and  has  not  fairly  studied  tbe  helps  on  which  he  Ms  depended, 
heiroe,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tbe  opinion  he  has  pot  forth  at  tbe 
hit  scoount,  far  less  modestly  than  magisterially,  should,  whether  fo¬ 
lded  to  recommend  or  discounteoanoe  tbe  work  (for  it  is^  of  doubtful  ioltr- 
P^yion)  be  utterly  at  Tarianee  wi^h  the  reputation  which  every  echtjlair 
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knows,  or  may  easily  know,  it  has  fur  a  long  ilnie  been  fuiinnatr  enQQ|k  || 
acquire,  not  only  in  mir  dom^tic  universities,  but  in  many  of  thaae«| 
eootiornt,  as  well  as  among  critics  of  the  iirst  character;  in  British  IwU  mi 
the  American  States. 

C^Mite  i^ate,  JOHN  MASON  GOOD. 

February  18,  1816. 

Ha  vine  saHslitd  Mr.  Good's  rrr^nest  by  the  insertion  of  his  letter,  «« 
now,  in  justice  to  oorselvn-,  subjoin  a  very  ctwicrM;  cotument  on  its  coatcMb 
The  Reviewer  of  the  article  in  <nim»ioii,  wl»o  is  altogether  unacquainted  titli 
Mr.  CTo<kI,  disclaims  eyery  improiKT  fer  ling  toward^  that  Gentleman.  \Vr  pro¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Good’s  volume  to  be  on  tin*  whole  creditable  to  him;  which  opi. 
nioii  surely  is  not  consistent  with  any  attempt  to  disparage  his  reputation,  aa  i^. 
putatiou  which  we  repel  from  ns. 

Our  remarks  (B  K.  p.  134)  do  not  touch  the  question  of  hypothesis,  bat  rHir 
sohly  to  the  of  the  matter  of  the  hook.  On  this  point  we  lay  htfeit 

our  Reader*  the  foUoiving  eomparison.  Sehultens  and  Grey,  in  cointnoa  vkh 
Mr.  GonI,  regard  the  first  two  Chapters  as  constituting  the  exordium.  **  Partll. 
extends  front  the  begiuning  of  the  third  to  the  rnd  of  the  fourti'cnih  Chapter;  aid 
compiisrs  the  first  colloquy,  or  series  of  argoiiient.”  y  Part  III.  cum  prises  the 
second  series  of  controversy,  and  txlemis  from  the  tifleendi  to  the  dote  uf  the 
twenty  first  Chapter,”  “  P.iri  IV.  comprises  the  third  and  last  scriis  of  coatss. 
versy#  and  reaches  from  the  twcnty*scrt»iid  to  the  close  of  the  thirty-iirst  Chapin.* 
**  Part  V.  Contains  the  summing  up  oi  the  contrnversy  ;  which  is  allotted  to  I'Jilii, 
Ch.  xxxii.”  “Part  VI.  the  Almighty  Hp|M'ars  to  pronounce  judgment;  Ch. 
xxvviii.”  Gorul,  Introi!.'  Disser.  pp.  xxv.  xxx.  xxxiit.  xxxvi.  xxxix. 

Now  t  urn  t|c  to  Grey,  I.iImt  Jobi.  Cap.  xv.— “  liucusque  primus  orbis  .veriaa 
certaiitiiium— in  hoc  secunvio  oibe  op|Higiuit  onis.'’— C.ip.  xxii. — **Tertiu$  oase 
volvitui  orhis  disputationiini.”  Cap.  xxxii.— **  Ilic  ergo  tertius  I.ihri  uosiri  actai 
quatuoi  deeuint  scrinonibiis,  ab  uihiiiu  quasi  totins  Coutruversia*  hahitis,  kc.* 
Cap.  xxxviii...— **  lt|titnus  bicce  act  us  exhibet  geiniiiam  appariiiouein — hTC  lit 
et  contentio  ita  fmitur,  quern  aduioduin  par  erat ;  atquc  liomo  piti>— ad  otbeiup 
plac  dr  rtducituj.”  These  art^  the  pussages  on  which  we  founded  our  n inarktkp 
the  orT.-iiigemeut  of  the  matter  ui  the  book  of  Job  in  Mr.  Gm»d’s  work  was '*iips«t«l 
by  SchultiiiM  and  Grey.  Of  the  probability  docti  judiceiit.  lu  Mr.  Good’ilctter, 
these  passages  nie  c(>uip!etely  passed  over. 

Kvery  fair  I'nidcr  oiour  work,  we  feel  conviiKcd,  must  have  perceived  that  oar 
wonU  in  p.  138,  have  ref.  reiicetothc  existence  or  uon-existeuce  of  the  doctrioeof 
the  resurrection  and  a  future  life  in  the  mind  of  the  S|>caker,  as  tlcvclopnf  iu  tlw 
|>assa;:e  Ch  xiv.  ID — 15.  Why  should  Mr.  GtHn!  charge  upon  ns  *  IvasCDCts 
reading’  in  the  matter  of  the  paragraph  in  uur  work,  p.  139,  when  he  bioMdf 
exhibits  the  same  kind  ol  language  iq -p.  Ixxx.  ?~where  he*  remarks  that  tbc 
passag*  s  o|t|>oscd  to  the  opinitMi  that  tl>«  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  kaovi 
to  Job,  caiii>ot  strictly  be  said  to  aimihilato  the  dvetrine  of  a  resurrretioa. 

We  I  uM‘  to  the  appreciation  ot  our  Readers  the  oliservatiuos  of  .Mr.  Gixxl  it 
suppoii  u  h>  canon  that  t^e  Hebrew  ^  may,  in  certain  cases,  become  M 
imiHrft  ci  neiiative.  We  certainly  ilo  not  ermsidrr  Jdb  eh.  i.  v.  .5,  as  p'csealitf 
a  dirve'  .1)  tanee  of  snch  o%a*'e,  and,  ns  this  is  the  only  passagt:  in  the  Hw 
brew  Serip  ures  which  apptais  ii>  proof  in  Mr.  Good’s  note  on  the  verse,  »«  oooR 
iH>t  admit  his  rule  as  an  establish*  d  canon.  It  was  Mr.  GvmmI’s  business,  uoCotfi) 
to  supply  eonfirmat  On  of  his  po^itimi. 

It  IS  uuiicces'^aiy  lo  notice  the  cmicl tiding  part  of  Mr,  Good’s  letter.  The  Be* 
view'-r  will  only  say  that  he  dues  make  pretensions  to  other  languages  tkm 
Kuglish  and  Hebrew  ;  that  w  hatever  may  he  the  measure  of  his  Biblical  learaiof,* 
would,  could  Mr.  Go.k1  have  had  the  benefit  of  it,  have  tnveil  his  book  from  ••T 
gross  errofs  ;  and  that  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  such  as  it  i**,  wonid  ctkxt— ^ 
preserve  h. Ill  fiom  attributing  •  mill-atone,  to  the  same  root  as  ^l% 

coustruuig  non  •**  ^  pnviioun  singular. 

Iu  eunrliiN'oii.  the  Reviewer  assi-rts  the  accuracy  and  justice  of  his  remstki} 
and  with  tiic  qua  ifi'/d  uitasure  rrbich  he  has  already  used,  repeats  hii 
mcndationuf  .Mr.  Good’s  work,  Uiat  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  that  Uic  oeptj  " 
Uie  BiUical  btudeut  will  be  veil  ex^K^pded  io  its  purchase. 


